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COIRIER-JOURNAl 


g  COVERAGE  WITHOUT  COMPETITION  FROM  DAWN  TO  DUSK 


OF  course,  the  immense  Cigarette  and  billion-dollar 
Racing  Horse  industries  never  have  idled.  But  nowadays 
Kentucky  grain  crops  go  to  the  distillers.  And  as  the 
millions  in  the  48  States  spend  vast  sums  For  Fine  Ken¬ 
tucky  whiskies  such  as  the  Famous  brands  made  by  the 
Brown-Forman  Distilling  Company,  more  money  Flows 
into  Louisville  and  Kentucky.  You'll  have  to  admit 
that  The  Courier-Journal  and  The  Louisville  Times  will 
sell  your  advertised  merchandise  in  volume  at  a  lower 
line  rate  to  this  tremendously  prosperous  Kentucky 
market.  These  two  newspapers  dominate  the  reader 
interest  oF  the  Whiskey-State. 


*  When  the  dawn  is  on  the  Bluegrass, 
The  Courier-Journal  is  favorite  at  the 
breakfast  tables, 

*  And  The  Louisville  Times  completes 
the  coverage  at  sundown. 


REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY 
THE  BRANHAM  COMPANY 
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Complete  Perfected  Scott  Equipment 

Maximum  Speed  Maximum  Production 

Maximum  EFFiciency 


( 
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Scott  Units 


Correct  Basic  Design  intensively  developed 
for  19  years.  One-piece  Unit  Bases,  Genuine 
Steel  Frames,  Solid  Forged  Steel  Printing 
Cylinders.  Extra  large  capacity  High  Grade 
close  fitting  Roller  Bearings,  completely  en¬ 
closed  Gears  in  oil-tight  Housings  with  Out¬ 
board  Bearings,  Positive  Plate  Locks,  Finest, 
most  uniform  Ink  Distribution  and  Complete 
Accessibility  and  Safety  place  Scott  Units  far 
ahead  of  all  competition. 


Scott  Magazine  Reels 

With  Jones  Automatic  Tension  Governors. 
The  most  effective  Paper  Feed  known.  Main¬ 
tains  Uniform  Tension  at  all  speeds.  No  Ten¬ 
sion  increase  with  speed.  Handles  any  kind 
of  paper  roll.  No  overrunning  on  “red  but¬ 
ton”  stop.  Fewest  Web  Breaks. 


Scott  Folders 


Most  versatile,  fastest  and  safest  Folders  built. 
3  to  2  Ratio,  largest  page  capacity.  Patent 
Expansion  Bands,  Patent  Safety  Gate.  Run 
full  speed  successfully  on  inset,  associated  and 
collected  products,  whether  full  size  or  tabloid. 
No  other  Folders  like  Scott  Folders. 


Scott  “All  Speed”  Roll  Changers 

Simplest  and  most  effective  Roll  Changer  for 
any  speed.  No  belts,  straps  or  complicated 
mechanism.  Patented  motor  drive  on  core  of 
incoming  roll  to  bring  it  to  pasting  speed  be¬ 
fore  roll  changing.  Perfect  hold  down  for 
front  edge  of  new  roll  with  instant  release  for 
pasting.  Positive  Pasting  Contact.  Econom¬ 
ical  to  install  and  lowest  maintenance  cost. 


Our  Guarantee  covers  complete  equip¬ 
ment.  No  divided  responsibility.  No 
alibis.  Insure  the  proper  operation  of 
your  next  press  purchase  by  making  it 
**All  Scott 
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NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.,  MAY  11,  1935 


Yearly  $4,  in  adrance.  by  mall,  U.  S.  and  IfW*  Pav  r'rknv 

Island  possessions;  Canada.  $4.50;  foreign,  15.  AvCa  e  cr  vrUiyy 


Control  of  Advertising  Abuses,  Use  of 
Radio  Medium,  Chief  A^NA*  Topics 

Rubicam,  4'A  Chairman,  Says  Media  Owners  Can  Eliminate  Offensive 
Practices — Pitkin  Urges  Fear^Dispelling  Copy — Research  Plans  Told 

VVW'^Fr  SPRINGS,  By  WARREN  L.  BASSETT  resentatives,  New  York,  and  president 

Vt  U.  Va.,  May  o — Ine  flat  asser-  ......  ...  of  tlie  Newspai)er  Representatives  of 


VV  W.  Va.,  May  8 — The  flat  asser- 
n  that  with  the  owners  of  media  lies 
e  direct  control  of  abuses  which  have 
-  'jelit  the  advertising  business  face 
I  face  with  government  regulation 
1,  one  of  the  most  significant  state- 
:nt  heard  by  members  of  the  Asso- 
2tiun  of  National  Advertisers  gath- 
cil  here  for  their  26th  semi-annual 
nine  at  the  Greenbrier  Hotel, 
ay  5-8. 

The  statement  was  made  by  Raymond 
^ic.uii  of  Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc., 

A  York,  and  recently  elected  chair- 
of  the  board  of  the  American 
■  viciation  of  Advertising  Agencies, 

I  was  the  featured  speaker  at  the 
uesday  afternoon  session.  After  de- 
-Wnc'  in  great  detail  the  growing 
;ic  attitude  of  ridicule,  disbelief,  and 
many  cases  genuine  disgust  toward 
jirtisiiig,  he  declared  that  the  owners 
leading  media  in  the  newspaper, 
•-^  izine  and  radio  fields  could  quickly 
.ck  the  small  proportion  of  adver- 
-12  abuses  which  are  tearing  down 
-blic  faith  in  all  advertising.  This 
:  (1  be  done  by  adequate  and  strictly 
"ered  to  censorship  regulations  which 
;jld  eliminate  genuinely  misleading 
y  and  also  that  which  is  of  ques- 
:.dble  taste,  he  declared. 

Ur.  Rubicam  cited  some  impressive 
r.ds  against  advertising — the  attitude 
theAnierican  Federation  of  Women’s 
As,  the  attitude  of  the  younger  pro- 
,-cirs  in  the  universities,  and,  of 
rse,  the  Tugwell-Copeland  bill, 
xh  seems  unlikely  of  passage  at  this 
■'on.  He  also  cited  a  text  book 
;  ne  used  in  the  schools  of  Virginia 
ch  not  only  seriously  questions  the 
\  'vsrity  and  economic  value  of  adver- 
nj  but  even  asks  students  to  make 
:vcys  of  local  families  to  determine 
V  they  lost  money  through  purchase 
advertised  products  backed  by  high 
•sure  salesmanship. 

The  ^A  chairman  called  all  this  an 
Tertising  campaign  against  adver- 
ng,”  admitted  that  it  had  a  logical 
in  abuses  of  the  printed  and  spoken 
■  d,  and  called  upon  media  owners 
take  action  before  the  government 
acts. 

That  the  shadow  of  government  cen- 
■^Hip  still  hangs  heavy  over  national 
:  ertisers  was  indicated ,  also  in  the 
“-arks  of  two  other  featured  speak- 
b  J.  P.  Cunningham,  a  partner  in 
t  Newell-Emmett  Company,  Inc., 
tw  York  a  ency,  who  hung  “red 
"ems”  on  certain  advertising  prac- 
’5.  and  by  Prof.  Walter  B.  Pitkin, 
the  Columbia  University  School  of 
■^alism,  and  noted  author. 

\lthou"'h  three  prominent  speakers 
y  -asized  the  need  of  advertising 
•’TO,  other  highly  important  subjects 
-e  discussed  in  detail. 

^®t*ttiost  was  radio,  heretofore  rele- 
't'd  to  an  evening  session,  but  at  this 
Wing  given  an  entire  morning  with 
'  Sjpeakers  of  prominence  and  wide 
giving  detailed  information 
.  I  JPF***'  building,  low  cost  broad* 
W  merchandising  the  prograht, 
*  diecking  the  audience. 


By  WARREN  L.  BASSETT  resentatives.  New  York,  and  president 

.  .  ^  f  ,  .  of  the  NewspaiKjr  Representatives  of 

1  he  fact  IS  inescapable  that  na-  its  female  singing  star  seven  times  since  Xew  York,  dealt  directly  with  a  topic 
tioiial  advertisers  are  intensely  inter-  it  has  been  on  the  air  with  no  indica-  paramount  interest  to  newspapers 
ested  in  the  radio  iiiedium  in  all  its  tioii  of  any  appreciable  loss  of  audi-  and  advertisers.  He  discussed  local- 
phases,  and  also  that  the  medium  is  once.  national  rates  and  emphasized  the 

still  a  baffling  one  lioth  from  the  Chester  J.  La  Roche,  president  of  inequalities  in  the  present  situation  both 

standpoint  of  how  to  use  it  effectively  Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.,  Xew  York,  jq  newspapers  and  to  national  ad- 
cind  as  to  actual  circulation  pur—  w  ho  also  spoke  on  radio,  agreed  with  vertisers  whereby  some  products  are 
chased.  Three  advertising  agency  exec-  Mr.  Renton  that  a  special  radio  writer  accorded'  local  rates  throu<^h  dealer 
utives,  a  CBS  executive,  and  a  re-  is  needed  for  effective  radio  programs,  placement  of  copy,  while  'competing 
search  expert  all  gave  the  association  He  favored  a  man  with  theatrical  ex-  products  must  pay  ’ the  national  rate, 
their  views  on  the  most  effective  use  perionce,  with  knowledge  of  showman-  asked  cooperatfon  in  establishing 

of  the  medium.  The  radio  meeting  was  ship,  who  could  help  stage  the  program.  ^  stricter  definition  of  local  and  na- 
closed  to  reiKjrters  but  it  was  learned  He  felt  such  a  man  would  create  a  tional  linage  and  reminded  the  .\.N..\. 
that  program  building  and  program  ef-  more  effective  commercial  broadcast  members  that  there  are  a  number  of 
fectiveness  were  discussed  almost  ex-  than  the  ordinary  copy  writer.  problems  facing  them,  including  goveni- 

clusively.  There  were  two  schools  of  Mr.  Renton  made  the  interesting  ment  regulation  of  advertising,  on 
thought,  one  holding  that  the  cheawst  statement  that  there  are  at  present  10  which  they  need  the  assistance  and’  sup¬ 
way  to  develop  an  audience  was  throuqli  stars  who  can  nroduce  a  “ready-made”  port  of  newspapers, 
the  use  of  a  "star,”  the  other  that  ffie  radio  audience.  Prudden  said : 

use  of  a  star  was  a  liability  to  the  Jiig  two  other  radio  speakers  were  "For  the  past  year  the  local-national 

advertiser.  George  Rijur,  director  of  sales  promo-  subject  has  been  discussed  at  practically 

Duane  D.  Jones,  e.xecutive  vice-presi-  tion  of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys-  all  meetings  held  by  newspaper  pub- 
dent  of  Rlackett-Sample-Hummert,  Inc.,  tern,  and  Dr.  D.  P.  Smelser,  director  Ushers. 

advertising  agaicy,  was  the  most  out-  of  market  research  of  the  Procter  &  “The  question  has  been  debated  at 

spoken  in  stating  his  belief  that  “star”  Ciamble  Comn-'”--  Cincinnati.  Mr.  Bi-  practically  all  meetings  of  the  state 
programs  are  not  really  a  necessity,  but  jur  cited  cases  of  use  of  printed  adver-  associations. 

a  distinct  liability  to  an  advertiser,  tising  to  increase  the  size  of  the  listen-  “Many  different  proposals  have  been 

Stars  attract  audiences  interested  only  ing  audience,  localizing  the  program,  made.  Some  publishers  have  local  rates 
in  themselves  and  not  in  the  product,  prizes,  contests,  and  close  tie-ups  with  with  little  differential.  In  most  cases 

he  maintained.  It  is  preferable  to  have  local  dealers.  Dr.  Smelser  gave  a  de-  this  amounts  to  about  the  advertising 

a  smaller  audience  but  a  buying  audi-  tailed  analysis  of  methods  of  checking  agent’s  commission.  Others  have  wide 
ence,  he  said.  Star  programs  are  ex-  radio  “circulation”  and  stated  that  in  a  differentials  where  the  publishers  know 
treinely  costly  and  there  is  no  assurance  few  months  a  superior  method  of  check-  their  local  rate  structures  are  far  too 
that  the  audience  has  any  genuine  in-  ing  listener  habits  would  be  developed,  low.  In  some  of  these  cases  their 

terest  in  the  product  being  advertised,  but  that  it  would  be  more  costly  than  national  rates  are  too  high.  It  will  take 


l)ort  of  newspapers. 

Mr.  Prudden  said : 

“For  the  past  year  the  local-national 
subject  has  been  discussed  at  practically 


\V.  R.  Benton,  chairman  of  the  Ixiard  present  methods. 


time  to  bring  the  two  closer  together. 


of  Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc.,  Xew  York  The  emphasis  given  radio  at  this  This  is  especially  true  in  fields  where 
agency,  took  the  middle  view.  He  felt  A.N.z\.  convention,  and  the  secrecy  sur-  competition  between  the  newspapers  is 
a  successful  program  could  be  built  founding  the  discussion  of  it  by  the  very  active.  From  my  talks  with  pub- 
either  by  using  a  star  or  by  building  an  prominent  speakers  who  anneared,  indi-  lishers  I  am  convinced  that  they  feel 
“atmosphere  offering”  which  would  at-  cates  the  importance  attached  to  the  me-  this  situation  must  be  remedied.  Just 
tract  an  audience  and  also  help  to  estab-  dium  by  the  membership.  how  to  go  about  it  seems  to  be  the  big 

lish  the  character  of  the  program  and  Xewspapers  figured  but  slightly  in  the  problem. 

the  product.  convention  discussions.  There  were  “Since  we  are  all  in  some  measure 

•As  an  example  of  the  latter  tyne  of  three  speakers  from  the  newspaper  field,  responsible  for  the  situation  I  believe 
program  he  cited  the  Maxwell  House  but  only  one.  Harry  J.  Prudden.  of  the  most  practical  approach  is  for  repre- 
“Showboat”  program  which  has  changed  Prudden,  King  &  Prudden,  special  rep-  sentatives  of  the  advertisers,  the  pub¬ 
lishers,  the  advertising  agents  and  the 
newspaper  representatives,  to  confer  and 
discuss  the  situation  frankly. 

“A  considerable  percentage  of  news¬ 
paper  publishers  are  not  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  subject  to  make 
a  decision.  Newspaper  publishers  have 
little  contact  with  the  national  field  for 
the  business  in  this  department  is 
largely  handled  by  their  representatives. 
Most  of  them  know  little  about  national 
advertising  or  what  is  going  on  in  the 
national  field. 

“Such  a  meeting  would,  I  believe, 
make  them  more  conscious  of  these 
national  problems  and  give  them  a  bet¬ 
ter  understanding  of  national  advertis¬ 
ing  and  its  relation  to  their  business. 

“National  advertisers  now  are  com¬ 
peting  with  other  manufacturers  who 
through  owning  retail  outlets  are  ac¬ 
corded  local  rates.  These  latter  with 
the  wide  differential  between  general 
and  local  rates  have  an  advantage  over 
their  competition  that  is  reflected  in 
larger  earnings  or  lower  prices. 

S,  Clay  Waiiama  (left),  R.  J.  Reynoldt  Tobacco  Company,  principal  speaker  “Other  manufacturers  routing  their 
at  A.N.A.  banquet,  being  greeted  by  (left  to  right)  Allyn  B.  Meintire,  Pepperell  copy  through  local  dealers  and  other 
Manufacturing  Company,  Boston,  AJIA.  preaidant;  Paul  B.  West,' New  York,  retailers  have  the  same  advantage 
AJfA.  managing  director;  and  Stuart  .Paabody,  Borden  Company,  New  York,  through  the  preferential  rate  wfifr  the 
AJfA.  chairman  of  the  board.  same  result.  This  has  given  the  na- 
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tional  advertisers  just  cause  for  com¬ 
plaint. 

"It  is  my  opinion  that  the  publishers 
should  protect  the  national  advertisers 
against  this  competition  and  that  no 
manufacturer  whether  he  owns  the  retail 
outlets  selling  his  goods  or  not,  should 
have  a  rate  advantage  over  any  other 
manufacturer. 

"If  the  publishers  were  to  apply  this 
rule  only  by  demanding  that  all  manu¬ 
facturers  pay  the  national  rates  and 
that  all  retailers  be  permitted  to  place 
their  advertising  at  local  rates  with 
the  present  differential,  this  would  in 
my  opinion  not  solve  the  problem.  It 
is  only  a  temporary  expedient.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  the  local  and  general  rate  struc¬ 
tures  are  brought  closer  together,  it 
would. 

"The  task  before  us  if  we  are  to 
solve  our  problem  is  to  do  this  in  an 
orderly  manner  so  as  to  avoid  the  dis¬ 
astrous  results  that  would  defeat  the 
effort.  I  believe  after  having  talked 
to  advertisers  about  this  subject  that 
most  of  them  fully  understand  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  involved  and  that  their  dis¬ 
position  is  to  be  patient  and  cooper¬ 
ate.  This  attitude  is  necessary  in  or¬ 
der  to  accomplish  our  purpose  for  if 
tlie  job  is  made  too  hard  for  the  pub¬ 
lishers  they  will  give  up  in  despair. 
Even  though  national  volume  remains 
where  it  is  or  decreases  they  will  feel 
that  they  are  safer  to  continue  as  they 
are,  than  to  jeopardize  their  local  ad¬ 
vertising,  their  greatest  source  of 
revenue. 

“I  think  it  is  important  that  we 
compose  our  differences  and  work  to¬ 
gether.” 

No  action  was  taken  by  the  convention 
on  the  local-national  rate  situation  but 
Paul  B.  West,  managing  director  of  the 
A.N.A.  said: 

"We  are  greatly  interested  in  the  prob¬ 
lem  and  are  willing  to  work  with  the 
publishers,  but  we  feel  that  the  action 
must  start  with  them.” 

“The  Future  of  the  Independent  Re¬ 
tailer  in  Respect  to  Advertising,”  was 
the  subject  of  J.  P.  Seiberling,  of  the 
Seiberling  Rubber  Company,  who  fol¬ 
lowed  Mr.  Prudden.  He  urged  national 
advertisers  to  assist  independent  mer¬ 
chants  in  their  fight  against  the  en¬ 
croachments  of  the  chains. 

The  other  newspaper  speakers  were 
L.  E.  McGivena,  promotion  manager  of 
the  New  York  Daily  News,  who  dis¬ 
cussed  market  research  with  wit  and 
sarcasm,  and  John  H.  Fahey,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  IVorcestcr  (Mass.)  Post, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  and  the 
Home  Owners’  Loan  Corporation. 
Mr.  Fahey  in  a  brilliant  address 
outlined  in  detail  what  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  doing  to  promote  home  mod¬ 
ernization  and  new  home  construction 
and  made  a  strong  plea  to  A.N.A.  mem¬ 
bers  to  back  the  program  in  every  pos¬ 
sible  way  as  a  means  of  reviving  the 
building  trades  and  thus  contributing  to 
wide  business  recovery.  He  ended  with 
a  stirring  appeal  that  big  businesses  as 
represented  by  the  A.N.A.  be  citizens 
first  and  business  men  next  in  their  at¬ 
titude  toward  present  conditions.  He 
told  his  listeners  that  they  are  living  on 
the  most  valuable  piece  of  “real  estate” 
on  the  face  of  the  globe,  that  it  contains 
the  most  complete  and  most  valuable 
natural  resources  of  any  nation  or  any 
two  nations,  and  that  the  next  decade 
or  two  will  witness  a  tremendous  ad¬ 
vance  not  only  socially  but  economically. 

Citing  England  and  Germany  as  coun¬ 
tries  which,  although  ridden  by  depres¬ 
sion,  have  found  means  to  promote  hous¬ 
ing  programs  which  dwarf  that  of  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Fahey  said: 

“It  is  largely  your  own  responsibility, 
as  the  creators  of  American  taste  and 
demand,  to  bring  about  higher  and 
more  exacting  public  standards  in 
neighborhood  planning,  in  home  con¬ 
struction  and  in  home  equipment  and 
decoration.  The  members  of  your  asso¬ 
ciation  have  achieved  great  things  in 
making  the  entire  public  insist  upon 
sound  quality  and  good  value  in  their 
purchase  of  every  commodity  from  milk 
to  motor  cars,  and  from  cigarettes  to 
sewing  machines.  Surely  it  is  not  too 
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much  to  suggest  that  you  pioneer  the 
way  through  advertising  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  better  marketing  standards 
for  the  home  itself,  the  central  core 
around  which  all  other  merchandising 
revolves.” 

L.  E.  McGivena,  promotion  manager 
of  the  New  York  Daily  News,  told  the 
convention  that  the  craze  for  research 
in  recent  years  has  been  accompanied 
by  "a  vast  eagerness  and  will  to  be¬ 
lieve,  and  a  childish  credulity.”  Igno¬ 
rance  and  bungling  involved  in  research, 
he  pointed  out,  not  only  waste  research 
funds,  but  also  waste  money  spent  on 
“misdirected  sales  effort,  and  cockeyed 
advertising,  the  manufacturing  plans 
built  on  phoney  sales  quotas,  the  capital 
expended  upon  non-existent  markets.” 

“If  your  new  proposed  A.N.A.  Re¬ 
search  Foundation,”  he  said,  “will  do 
nothing  more  than  to  educate  your  own 
membership  to  some  appreciation  of 
good  research,  it  will  do  more  for  you 
than  any  other  agency  or  activity  the 
A.N.A.  has  ever  sponsored  or  under¬ 
taken.  And  if  your  new  Research 
Foundation  will  go  farther  and  establish 
technique  and  standards  of  method, 
make  research  skilled  and  scientific  in¬ 
stead  of  an  amateur  pastime — it  will  be 
doing  a  priceless  service  to  all  American 
business !” 

Mr.  McGivena  cited  various  surveys, 
under  more  or  less  disguised  names,  and 
pointed  to  an  impressive  list  of  false 
or  inaccurate  conclusions.  One  survey, 
he  said,  reported  320,000  families  in  a 
city  owning  automobiles,  when  the  ac¬ 
tual  registration  of  passenger  cars  was 
more  than  550,000.  Data  gathered  on 
newspaper-reading  indicated  all  the  way 
from  30  to  108  per  cent  of  actual  city 
circulation.  Another  survey,  he  said, 
show^  that  in  1931  New  York  City 
families  had  a  considerably  higher  pre¬ 
vailing  income  scale  than  had  been  re¬ 
ported  by  the  same  authority  in  1927. 

Another  survey,  cited  by  the  speaker, 
gave  in  a  single  report  the  three  fig¬ 
ures  for  a  family  food  budget  of  $5  a 
week,  $1.85,  and  $5  to  $9. 

Again,  a  survey  showed  that  few 
adults  admitted  reading  a  certain  news¬ 
paper,  but  questioning  of  school  chil¬ 
dren  showed  they  were  up  to  the  minute 
on  its  comic  strips.  Likewise,  a  check 
with  apartment  house  elevator  boys  and 
janitors  showed  that  the  newspapers  ac¬ 
tually  brought  in  varied  widely  from  the 
papers  the  tenants  said  they  read. 

“Let  me  enumerate  some  of  the  fac¬ 
tors  which  made  good  research  difficult 
and  precarious,”  he  said. 

“The  Vanity  Factor.  People  are  sen¬ 
sitive  to  things  which  they  think  affect 
their  status ;  they  don’t  want  to  appear 
dumb,  cheap,  stupid. 

query  among  New  York  City 
women  as  to  the  number  of  pair  of  silk 
stockings  they  bought  in  a  year  and 
the  price  they  paid  discovered  that  the 
average  annual  purchases  of  stocking 
was  36  pairs,  and  the  average  price  was 
$3.  Yet  36  pairs  a  year  per  adult 


woman  would  triple  the  hose  volume  in 
New  York  City;  and  the  most  {wpular 
price  at  the  time  of  the  investigation 
was  69  cents. 

“The  Respectability  Factor.  There 
are  a  variety  of  mores  and  innumerable 
codes  on  conduct,  possessions  and  prac¬ 
tice  which  color  people's  minds  and  out¬ 
looks.  Most  Americans  hate  to  be 
thought  cheap,  will  rarely  admit  buying 
or  using  the  cheapest  brands.  Few 
women  will  admit  using  rayon  under¬ 
wear.  The  manufacturers  of  tooth¬ 
brushes  estimate  that  a  little  more  than 
a  quarter  of  the  population  uses  tooth¬ 
brushes;  but  the  other  three  quarters 
will  not  admit  not  using  them.  When 
liquor  surveys  are  made,  nobody  seems 
to  buy  cheap  whisky. 

“The  Credit  Factor.  Any  question 
which  in  the  mind  of  the  person  inter¬ 
viewed  reflects  on  his  or  her  credit 
standing  or  attempts  to  disclose  his  or 
her  income — meets  resistance.  People 
lie,  refuse  to  talk.  They  exaggerate 
their  status  or  depreciate  it.  One  un¬ 
considered  question  in  this  field  may 
cause  a  vast  amount  of  resentment.” 

Mr.  McGivena  also  listed  the  “intelli¬ 
gence  factor,”  citing  a  case  in  which 
women  refused  to  say  whether  adver¬ 
tisements  had  “influenced”  them,  but 
readily  stated  whether  they  “believed” 
the  advertisements.  He  told  of  a  case 
in  which  women  said  they  opposed  “uni¬ 
form  divorce  laws,”  thinking  the  laws 
would  compel  divorced  women  to  wear 
uniforms.  He  added  the  factors  of  “the 
interested  minority”  and  the  “psyco- 
pathic  fraction”  as  enough  to  distort 
results. 

Retailers,  he  said,  habitually  estimate 
their  sales  20  per  cent  higher  than  their 
wholesale  orders.  Retailers  in  a  cigar 
survey  barely  mentioned  the  obvious 
leader  because  they  resented  a  whole¬ 
sale  price  advance. 

“Somewhere  in  this  great  land  of  the 
free  and  literate,  there  may  possibly  be 
a  business  man  who  does  not  think  he 
can  write  a  questionnaire — but  I  have 
never  met  him,”  said  the  speaker, 

“Throughout  most  of  this  world  of 
commerce  exists  a  strong  conviction 
that  almost  anybody  can  concoct  a 
questionnaire;  hire  college  boys,  relief 
workers  or  ex-chorus  girls  to  ring 
doorbells,  ask  impertinent  questions, 
make  out  reports — and  somehow  in  the 
resulting  aggregate  arrive  at  the  ap¬ 
proximate  truth  about  something.” 

The  two  concluding  speeches  of  the 
convention  attempted  to  tell  the  adver¬ 
tisers  what  effect  their  copy  has  on  the 
public.  One  was  by  J.  P.  Cunning¬ 
ham,  a  partner  in  the  Newell-Emmett 
Company,  Inc.,  and  the  other  by  Prof. 
Walter  B.  Pitkin,  of  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity. 

The  former  spoke  on  “Has  Adver¬ 
tising  Bad  Manners?”  while  Prof.  Pit¬ 
kin’s  subject  was  “What  the  Consumer 
Thinks  of  Advertising  Copy.” 

Both  of  these  addresses  linked  up 
with  that  of  Raymond  Rubicam,  empha- 
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Norman  E.  Olds.  Perfertion  Sbit 
Company,  Cleveland  (left),  diacm^ 
convention  affairs  with  P.  L.  Thowa, 
Western  Electric  Company,  New  TwL 


sizing  the  fact  that  advertisers  art4- 
fensively  alert  to  the  widening  atfidc 
on  their  methods. 

Mr.  Cunningham  began  with  (k 
statement  that  advertising  is  oai. 
present  in  modern  life,  and  to  frat 
it  presented  a  huge  photograph  shn- 
ing  an  ordinary  New  York  crostfac 
street.  In  the  picture  were  dozcnia 
advertisements,  from  the  signs  haa|a| 
from  the  front  of  stores  to  the  4 
carded  match  pack  cover  on  the  pn- 
ment  which  had  a  printed  advertisiii! 
message  on  its  back. 

He  emphasized  by  use  of  the  pbc. 
graph  that  advertising  is  (uniiipresc;: 
the  public  cannot  escape  it.  He  cite 
the  familiar  dream  of  walls  closing  in; 
crush  the  sleeper,  who  awakens 
screams,  and  likened  advertising  to  t:.:| 
dream. 

“Let  us  watch  our  manners  or : 
public  will  wake  up  and  scream," 
said. 

He  proceeded  to  hang  “red  lanteras 
on  certain  advertising  practices  as : 
lows : 

The  use  of  paid  testimonials. 

Photos  which  pretend  to  be  real  bo 
which  are  posed. 

“Before  and  after  using”  pictures. 

The  “love  awakener”  appeal,  wbia 
formerly  was  confined  to  perfumes  aai 
cosmetics  but  which  is  now  used  bf 
large  variety  of  products. 

Persons  on  the  receiving  end  of  oi 
fensive  odors. 


Robert 

Dtmoc 


Five  Subjects  Selected  By 
Ad  Research  Foundatio 


The  Advertising  Research  Foa 
tion  of  the  Association  of  Naticq 
Advertisers,  proposed  at  the  Novemte 
1934,  convention  in  Atlantic  City,  isc^ 
a  reality  and  five  projects  have  beeniij 
lected  for  <**tailed  study,  Lee  H.  Bri^ 
vice-presidc.t  of  the  Bristol-Mj^ 
Company,  New  York,  reported  to  A.-" 

A.  members  at  the  White  Sulii| 
Springs  convention  this  week.  It  < 
the  first  announcement  of  the  plans 
the  Foundation,  of  which  Mr.  Bristol 
chairman  of  the  board  of  govern!^ 

Other  members  are :  Ken  R.  Dyke,  C 
gate- Palmolive- Peet  Company;  TuS 
Jones,  Coca-Cola  Company;  BenS 
Lichtenberg.  Alexander  Hamilton  I* 
tute;  Allyn  B.  Meintire,  PePP®  lv  . 
Manufacturing  Company ;  Stuart  P*  v  then 
body,  the  Borden  Company ;  Pao  s  of ^ 
West,  managing  director  of  the  A> 

A.;  and  George  S.  McMillan,  assn® 
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secretary  of  Advertising  Reso*^, 
Foundation. 

The  five  projects  are :  Adverw 
Department  ^udy ;  Advertising 
Study;  Copy  Testing  Study; 
(Continued  on  page  28) 
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N.E.A.  DEMANDS  CODE  SIMPLIFICATION 

Also  Urges  Oollection  of  A.11  Back  Dues  as  Condition  to  Continuance  Under  Graphic  Arts 

Organization — Authorizes  Advisory  Labor  Committee 


(By  telcnrafh  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

New  ORLEANS,  La,  May  9— Tlie 
National  Editorial  Association 
Josed  its  fiftieth  anniversary  conven- 
lion  here  today  after  electing  Robert 
y.  Pritchard  of  Weston,  W.  Va,  presi- 
joit.  and  Clayton  Rand  of  Gulfport, 
Hiss.,  vice-president. 

High  points  of  the  three-day  session 
l^luded ; 

1.  Adoption  of  resolutions  proposing 
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Robert  H.  Pritchard,  Weston  (W.  Va.) 
Dtmocrat,  new  president  of  the  NEA. 
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By  RICHARD  G.  HARRIS 

maud  for  collection  of  delinquent  as-  of  the  establishments  under  the  code 
sessments.  As  an  example  of  “unwar-  are  paying  any  attention  to  it  at  all.” 
ranted  demands  ^upon  the  Joint  National  He  named  a  mail  order  house  as  quot- 
Code  Authority”  he  cited  an  insistence  ing  prices  "that  make  a  small-town 
m  January  “out  of  a  clear  sky,  that  an  commercial  printer  look  like  Jesse 
audit  be  made  at  once  and  that  the  James  when  he  was  an  amateur.” 


continuance  of  the  N.E.A.  as  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  agent  of  the  graphic  arts 
code  for  the  rural  and  non-metropolitan 
press,  demanding  action  for  collection  of 
the  delinquent  1934  code  assessments 
ind  requesting  that  the  code  be  simpli¬ 
fied  to  make  it  more  workable  and 
(quitable. 

2.  A  caustic  attack  against  the  Na- 
ional  Recovery  Administration  by  Mr. 
Pritchard,  the  incoming  president. 

3.  A  rousing  call  for  the  “forgotten 
sien”  of  the  editorial  staff  by  Tom 
Wallace,  editor  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 

imes. 

Other  officers  elected  at  the  closing 
session  included  W.  W.  Loomis  of  the 
'ji  Grange  (Ill.)  Ctficcw,  treasurer,  and 
ie  following  new  members  of  the 
ward  of  directors:  R.  B.  Howard, 
(Ohio)  Madison  County  News; 
•“ieen  Johnson,  Richmond  (Ky.)  Regis- 
ter;  Clyde  A.  Epperson,  Kaysville 
(Utah)  Reflex;  Joe  B.  Redfield,  Omaha, 
.Veb.,  job  printing;  Roy  A.  Brown, 
Sanger  (Cal.)  Herald;  Garvin  P.  Tay¬ 
lor,  Montclair  (N.  J.)  Times,  and  H. 
Z.  Mitchell,  Bemidji  (Minn.)  Pioneer, 
One  resolution  adopted  asked  that, 
"unless  these  policies  are  rccepted  and 

_ ,  effectuated,”  referring  to-  le  demands 

1  to  Allude  in  the  first  resolution,  about  the 


National  Elditorial  Association  guaran¬ 
tee  the  payment  of  this  audit,  approxi¬ 
mating  $1,500.”  After  repeated  con¬ 
ferences  the  audit  was  authorized, 
producing  thus  far  “only  general  state¬ 
ments  that  everything  was  regular.” 
“The  making  of  the  audit  retarded  or¬ 
derly  progress,”  said  Mr.  Pritchard, 
“and  even  after  the  audit  had  been 
started  our  limited  office  personnel  was 
handicapped  by  receipt  of  repeated 
directions  to  furnish  information  that 
time  and  again  had  been  given.  This 
is  a  serious  accusation  and  it  needs 
further  explanation.” 

He  also  criticized  unexpected  and 
paralyzing  wires  from  NR  A  officials 
in  January  restricting  expenditures  by 
regional  managers  and  later  forbidding 
expenditures  by  the  Joint  National 
Code  Authority  “for  any  purpose 
whatever.” 

“And  since  we’re  talking  about  the 
NRA,”  he  added,  “we  might  just  as 
well  go  further.  Of  all  the  quivering, 
vacillating,  responsibility-dodging  gangs 
ever  assembled  under  one  canvas  in 
Washington,  the  NR.A  is  the  greatest 
show  on  earth.  Clothed  with  un¬ 
bounded  authority,  it  has  a  legal  divi¬ 
sion  that  is  without  doubt  the  most 
impractical  set-up  ever  made  by  our 
government.  It  is  the  finest  impeding 
gang  of  letter  writers  and  ‘you-can’t- 
do-thatters’  ever  given  powers  in  this 
country.  Into  every  state  it  has 
reached  its  wiry  arms  and  placed  at 
its  head  a  political  lawyer  who  does 
nothing  but  concoct  ‘bull’  stories  that 
in  turn  antagonize  industrial  leaders 
who  have  been  and  are  trying  to  de¬ 
fend  themselves  against  the  greatest 
horde  of  nincompoops  under  the  nom 
de  plume  of  labor  leaders.” 

Elsewhere  in  the  speech  Mr.  Pritch¬ 
ard  was  careful  to  give  credit  to 
capable  and  conscientious  men  in  the 
NRA  who  he  said  were  “handicappied 
by  political  Johnnies  over  them.”  He 
complained  that  “little  if  anything”  had 
been  done  about  enforcing  compliance 
with  the  code,  expressing  the  sincere 
opinion  that  not  more  than  .50  per  cent 


Paphic  arts  code,  then  the  N.E.A. 
ibould  “demand  that  the  non-metropoli¬ 
tan  publishing  and  printing  establish- 
^ts  be  eliminated  from  the  provisions 


govenss  of  any  code.” 

Dyke.  0  The  convention  also  resolved  to  ap- 
El"*.  special  labor  committee  to 
Ben*  tmetion  as  an  advisory  group  to  the 
Iton  lo*  ®®bership  on  matters  relating  to  em- 
Peppd  ^yer-employe  relationships  and  which 
ujirt  P*  V  their  nature  inevitably  will  affect  the 
Paul  I  tost  of  producing  and  distributing  news- 
■  papers.” 

Mr.  Pritchard,  speaking  as  president- 
pledged  his  best  efforts  to  elimina- 
«n  of  anything  like  “humbuggery”  in 
®e  industry  and  referred  to  his  attack 
jjop  the  industry’s  code  Tuesday  as 
.-f. 57*’?  .“dealt  with  a  colossal  example 
I!aj|«  humbuggery," 

Mr.  Pritchard  outlined  at  length 
^  of  the  difficulties  over  c^e 
®'ances  which  were  ^hind  the  de- 


“It  will  be  necessary,”  he  concluded, 
“to  have  confidential  agents  for  the 
Graphic  .-^rts  Code  if  it  is  to  be  en¬ 
forced.  All  this  ballyhoo  about  ‘we 
govern  ourselves’  is  just  so  much  ba¬ 
loney.  It  will  take  action,  firm  and 
forcible  action,  and  if  NRA  will  not 
furnish  the  fuel  to  start  action  there 
is  no  code  of  the  future. 

“In  some  sections  the  code  has  been 
a  Godsend;  it  has  saved  many  establish¬ 
ments  from  ruin  and  bankruptcy ;  it  has 
made  us  conscious  of  the  mistakes  many 
of  us  have  made  for  years ;  it  has 
taught  or  driven  home  to  hundreds  of 
proprietors  unmistakable  facts  that  they 
only  suspected  before,  Imt  there  are  still 
too  many  who  want  to  do  as  they  please 
when  they  please  for  us  to  worry  and 
fret  and  fume  and  fight  with  them.  To 
us  it  appears  to  be  impossible  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  code  on  the  present  basis. 
Everything  that  is  worth  while  must  be 
paid  for,  and  in  this  case  the  establish¬ 
ments  do  not  want  to  pay,  at  least  they 
have  shown  no  willingness  to  pay,  and 
besides,  they  say  to  any  and  everyone 
who  calls  to  discuss  the  subject  that 
they  are  paying  no  attention  to  the  code 
— and  they  are  not.  We  have  pub¬ 
lishers  in  this  country  who  stand  very 
high  in  the  profession  on  the  editorial 
side  giving  not  even  a  thought  to  the 
provisions  of  the  code.  Education  is 
needed  in  these  instances,  but  you  can¬ 
not  educate  them  without  at  least  get¬ 
ting  a  textbook  in  their  hands.  To  do 
that  it  requires  money,  and  I’ve  looked 
high  and  low  in  the  past  year  for 
enough  to  pay  just  the  utility  bills. 

“if  every  establishment  under  the 
Graphic  Arts  Code  were  to  pay  up  in 
full  we  possibly  could  pay  out.” 

Approximately  500  delegates  were 
present  at  the  closing  banquet  last  night, 
when  tribute  was  paid  to  outgoing 
President  Kenneth  F.  Baldridge  of  the 
Bloomfield  (la.)  Democrat  and  to  Mr. 
Pritchard. 

L.  K.  Nicholson,  president  of  the 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  introduced  the  toast¬ 
master,  United  States  Circuit  Judge 


Rufus  E.  Foster,  who  in  turn  introduced 
James  M.  Thomson,  publisher  of  the 
Xezo  Orleans  Item-Tribune.  Mr.  Thom¬ 
son  welcomed  the  delegates  and  told  of 
the  fight  waged  by  Louisiana  publishers 
against  legislation  passed  by  a  hostile 
state  administration. 

“One  thing  impressed  all  of  us  dur¬ 
ing  our  recent  fight  against  the  news¬ 
paper  advertising  tax,  said  Mr.  Thom¬ 
son.  “That  is  that  personal  liberty,  free¬ 
dom  of  speech,  is  nothing  but  the  right 
of  the  reader.  We  are  only  tlie  me¬ 
dium  through  which  the  right  of  free 
speech  is  transmitted  to  the  citizen.  It 
is  not  our  right  exclusively.” 

W.  W.  Loomis  of  the  La  Granze  (Ill.) 
Citizen,  responded  to  Mr.  Thomson’s 
address  thanking  the  New  Orleans  pub¬ 
lishers  for  the  courtesies  extended. 

Nicholas  E.  Bauer,  superintendent  of 
public  schools  at  New  Orleans,  made 
the  principal  address,  telling  the  dele¬ 
gates  that  the  National  Educational  As¬ 
sociation.  of  which  he  is  a  member,  is 
“everlastingly  obligated  to  the  National 
Editorial  Association”  because  without 
the  latter’s  cooperation  “schools  would 
have  suffered  immeasurably  during  the 
depression.”  ^ 

Clajton  Rand  of  the  Gulfport  (Miss.) 
Guide  presented  a  wristwatch  to  Mr. 
Baldridge  on  behalf  of  the  membership. 
Mr.  Baldridge,  in  thanking  the  dele¬ 
gates,  paid  tribute  to  Herb  Hotaling, 
MaMeton  (Minn.)  Enterprise,  long  a 
leading  figure  in  N.E.A.,  who  was  not 
present  at  the  convention. 

Mr.  Pritchard  was  presented  with 
tokens  from  employes  of  his  paper  and 
from  fellow  publishers  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

Entertainment  and  dancing  followed 
the  banquet.  The  delegates  prepared 
this  morning  for  tours  of  the  Mississippi 
Gulf  Coast  and  the  Louisiana  Evan¬ 
geline  country. 

Approximately  400  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  of  newspapers  in  44  states  had 
arrived  in  New  Orleans  Sunday,  when 
registration  of  delegates,  a  board  of 
directors’  meeting  in  the  afternoon  and 
a  dinner  at  night  in  honor  of  past  presi¬ 
dents  were  held.  Nine  former  presi¬ 
dents  and  Kenneth  F.  Baldridge  of  the 
Bloomfield  (la.)  Democrat,  present  in¬ 
cumbent,  attended  the  dinner. 

The  former  executives  were  Guy  U. 
Hardy,  Canon  City  (Colo.)  Daily  Rec- 
(Continued  on  page  42) 


Nine  past  presidents  of  the  National  Editorial  Association,  together  with  the  president  then  in  office,  attended  a  ban¬ 
quet  May  5  in  honor  of  all  past  presidents.  Left  to  right,  seated,  are:  Erwin  Funk,  former  publisher  of  the  Rogers 
(Ark.)  Democrat,  now  Washington  representative  of  NEA,  president  of  the  association  in  1928-29;  Guy  U.  Hardy, 
Canon  City  (Col.)  Daily  Record,  1918-19;  Frank  O.  Edgecombe,  Geneva  (Neb.)  Signal,  1925-26,  and  Charles  M.  Mere¬ 
dith,  Quakertown  (Pa.)  Free-Press,  1927-28.  Standing,  left  to  right,  Walter  D.  AUen,  Brookline  (Mass.)  Chronicle, 
1933-34;  L.  C.  Hall,  Wareham  (Mass.)  Courier,  1929-30;  Herman  Roe,  Northfield  (Minn.)  News,  1926-27;  Kenneth  F. 
Baldridge,  Bloomfield  (la.)  Democrat,  1934-35;  Justice  F.  Craemer,  Orange  (Cal.)  News,  1932-33,  and  L.  M.  Nichols, 

Bristow  (Cal.)  Record,  1931-32. 


DAILY  AND  WEEKLY  PAPERS  WHICH  WON  TOP  AWARDS  OF  N.E.A 


Twelve  Publishers  Win  First 

Places  in  N,  E.  A.  Contests 

WITH  annouiiceinent  of  winners  in  awarded  by  Klmo  Scott  Watson,  editor 
tlie  tenth  annual  national  news-  of  Publishers'  Auxiliarv. 


»  »  the  tenth  annual  national  news- 
IKiper  contests,  sjwnsored  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Hditi trial  Association,  outstand¬ 
ing  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  were 
accorded  sjtecial  recognition  this  week 
at  the  “Holden  Jubilee”  convention  of 
N.E.A.  in  New  Orleans. 

Trophies  were  awarded  at  a  conven¬ 
tion  baiKjiiet  held  in  honor  of  the  nine 
classes  of  winners  in  the  N.E.-A.  contests 
and  for  John  H.  Casey’s  ‘‘All-Ameri¬ 
can”  newspaper  eleven.  Entries  in  the 
1935  N.E.-'X.  contests  totaled  277,  the 
largest  nuinl)er  in  history.  Twelve  sil¬ 
ver  trophies  were  presented  to  first- 
place  winners. 

Eirst-place  awards  went  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

(ieneral  Excellence,  dailies;  Ji'ino}ia 
(Minn.)  Republican  -  Herald,  H.  R. 
Wiecking.  editor,  in  class  of  pajiers 
over  3,5<X)  circulation;  Southbridge 
(  Mass.)  Evening  Xeu'S,  V.  V.  McNitt, 
editor,  class  of  dailies  under  3,500  cir¬ 
culation.  Silver  trophies  given  by 
James  Wright  Brown,  publisher  of 
l-'liITOR  &  PCBI.ISHER. 

(ieneral  Excellence,  weeklies:  Spen¬ 
cer  (la.)  Xezi's-Herald,  E.  L.  C.  White, 
publisher,  weeklies  over  1.0(K)  circula¬ 
tion;  Heron  Lake  (Minn.)  Xews, 
X'erne  E.  Joslin,  publisher,  weeklies 
under  1,000  circulation.  Silver  trophies 


awarded  by  I-ilmo  Scott  Watson,  editor 
of  Publishers’  Auxiliary. 

Community  Service,  daily  division : 
Dalhart  (Tex.)  Te.vaii,  John  L.  Mc¬ 
Carty,  editor;  weekly  division,  Welling¬ 
ton  (O.)  Enterprise,  Ernst  L.  Henes, 
editor  and  publisher.  Silver  trophies 
presented  by  George  Simmons,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri  school  of  journalism. 

Editorial  Page:  McCoinb  (Miss.)  En¬ 
terprise,  J.  O.  Emmerich,  editor  and 
I)ublisher.  Silver  trophy  presented  by 
Kenneth  F.  Baldridge,  Bloomfield  (la.) 
Democrat,  president  of  N.E.A. 

Newspajjer  Prinlmtion,  daily  divi¬ 
sion :  A'orMian  (Okla.)  Transcript,  Fred 
E.  Tarman.  editor ;  weekly  diGsion, 
Wall  pun  (Wis. )  Lcader-Xeivs,  George 
W.  Greene,  editor.  Silver  trophies 
awarded  by  Douglas  C.  McMurtrie, 
director  of  typography,  Ludlow  Typo- 
graph  Company,  Chicago. 

Most  Outstanding  Edition,  daily  divi¬ 
sion:  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times,  Paul 
Poynter,  publisher ;  weekly  division, 
Wellington  (Tex.)  Leader,  Henry  Des¬ 
kins  Wells,  editor.  Silver  trophies 
awarded  by  Fred  Hatch,  field  manager, 
Meyer  Both  Company.  Chicago. 

Best  Use  of  Local  Illustrative  Ma- 
tcriai :  McComb  (Miss.)  Enterprise,  ]. 
O.  Emmerich,  editor  and  publisher.  Sil¬ 
ver  trophy  presented  by  F.  N.  Ropkey 
for  N.E.A.  Engraving  Department,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Ind. 


Job  Printing  Exhibit :  Greenzvich 
(Conn.)  Press,  Howard  W.  Palmer, 
editor.  Electric  clock  presented  by  E. 
S.  Sanford.  Northern  States  Envelope 
Company,  St.  Paul. 

Certificates  for  first,  second  and  third- 
place  winners  in  all  contests  were 
awarded  by  John  E.  .Allen,  editor.  Lino¬ 
type  Xeu’s,  New  York. 

Judges  of  the  contest  were:  Marvin 
H.  Creager,  Mihvatikee  Journal,  manag¬ 
ing  editor;  Orrin  C.  Taylor,  Arch¬ 
bold  (O.)  Buckeye,  winner  of  1934 
general  excellence  trophy ;  C.  E.  V'an 
\’aler.  Gas  City  (Ind.)  Journal,  former 
director  of  University  of  Indiana  Press; 
W.  C.  Wcblier,  Western  Newspaper 
L’nion,  Chicago ;  and  Gene  Alleman, 
editor  of  N.E.A.  Bulletin,  and  Prof. 
Charles  L.  .Allen,  University  of  Illinois 
journalism  school,  serving  ex-officio. 

Following  are  the  second  and  third 
place  winners  and  those  receiving  hon¬ 
orable  mention  in  each  classification : 

(ieneral  Excellence — Weeklies  over  1,000 
circulation:  Second,  Mark  R.  Bell,  owner 

and  managing  editor,  Ladysmith  (Wis.) 
\'ctfs:  third,  Herman  Roe.  jiublisher,  North- 
field  (Minn.)  Xeuis;  honorable  mention:  E.  E. 
Taylor,  editor-publisher,  Traer  (la.)  Star- 
cutter:  E.  K.  Whiting,  president  and  man¬ 
ager,  Ou’etonna  (Minn.)  Journal  Chronicle; 
V.  M.  Vance,  publisher,  IVorthington 
(Minn.)  Globe;  Garvin  P.  Taylor,  president 
and  treastirer,  Montclair  (N.  J.)  Times; 

Ruth  N’ash  (Thalmers,  editor,  Scarsdale  (N. 
Y.)  Inquirer;  W.  Verne  McKinney,  editor, 
ftillshoro  (Ore.)  Argus;  C.  P.  Sonnichsen. 
president  and  manager.  Hood  River  (Ore.) 
Netrs;  Joe  T.  Cook,  editor  and  manager. 
Mission  (Tex.)  Times;  George  W.  Greene, 
editor,  IVautun  (Wis.)  Leader-News. 


General  Excellence — Weeklies  under  1,00 
circulation;  Second,  L.  L.  Newton,  one 
and  publisher  Lander  It'yoming  Stale  Jm 
nal;  third,  S.  Earle  Richards,  publiske 
Montieello  (Wis.)  .Messenger;  hunorabii 
mention:  Maitland  R.  Henry,  editor  andpo^. 
lisher,  Livermore  (Cal.)  Herald;  Russell  L 
Gorrell,  publisher,  .-trvada  (Col.)  Enterpiii, 
Lauren  C.  Hand,  editor  and  publisher,  Ddn\ 
Beach  (Fla.)  News;  C.  G.  Scott,  publiik- 
and  owner.  Bast  rot  (La.)  .Moorhouse  Ew 
trise;  I).  E.  Williams,  editor  and  publisle 
Fallon  (Xev.)  F.agle;  I).  L.  Carver,  prjpat 
tor,  Lidgertcood  (N.  D.)  .Monitor. 

General  Excellence — News-Magazines:  K« 
orable  mention:  Edward  R.  Ladd,  publisir 
Evanston  (Ill.)  Rez-iew;  Lloyd  Hollister,  fd 
lisher,  IVinnetka  (Ill)  Talk;  Walter  D 
Allen,  treasurer  and  general  manager,  Br 
line  (Mass.)  Chronicle. 

General  E.xcellence — Dailies  over  3,500  c 
culation:  Second,  Jack  Williams,  editor  n. 
publisher,  Il'a.vcroja  (Ga.)  JournalHtru 
third.  Irving  P.  Hudson,  president,  n't: 
U'arzfick  (R.  I.)  Pawtuxet  I'alley  Dn 

Times;  honorable  mention:  Fred  E.  Tam', 
erlitor  and  general  manager,  Norman  (Ukb 
T  riinscritt. 

General  Excellence — Dailies  under  I, 
circulation:  Second,  Stuart  H.  Perry, 
lisher,  .ddriats  (Mich.)  Daily  Telegram:' 

G.  Schaeffer,  editor  and  publisher  Bit 
tozvn  Illinoian-Star. 

Community  Service — Weeklies:  Seconi 
Flarle  Richards,  publisher.  .Montieello  (W 
Messenger;  third,  George  C.  Adriance. 
lisher,  Seneca  (Kan.)  Courier  Tribune, 
orable  mention:  H.  L.  Griffith,  editor.  . 
der  (la.)  Clayton  County  Register;  Ko; 
Stacey,  editor  and  publisher,  Guthrie 
(la.)  Cuthrian;  P.  W.  Lowe,  editor, 
(La.)  Herald;  Nellie  A.  Harter,  editotr 
ager,  Wadsworth  (Ohio)  Banner-Press, 

(Continued  on  page  39) 


MEN  WHO  DIRECTED  NEWSPAPERS  WHICH  WON  N.E.A.  TROPHIE^ 


Paul  Poyntis 


Einst  L.  Henis 


H.  D.  Wells 


Geo.  W.  Geeeke 


John  L.  McCaety 


J.  A.  EmR 


H.  R.  Wiecking 


Feed  E.  Tasman 


Vesne  Joslin 


Howaed  Palmes 


V,  V.  McNitt 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  May  11,  1935 


HOW  THE  N.  E.  A.  WAS  ORGANIZED 


B.  B.  Herbert,  Red  Wing,  Minn.,  Launched  Idea  and  Was  Made  First  President  at  New  Orleans  in 

1885 — Encouraged  Journalism  Schools 


An  old  flat-bottom  side  wheeler,  a 
"handsome  Mississippi  steamer,” 
ipproached  at  dawn  the  little  village  of 
Red  Wing,  Minn. 

From  the  shadows  at  the  river’s  edge 
anerged  a  man. 

He  awaited  the  approach  of  the  ex¬ 
cursion  boat  carrying  a  party  of  Min- 
oesota  editors  bound  for  St.  Louis. 

The  early  dawn  gave  way  to  a  bright 
Doming  in  June,  and  the  editors  se¬ 
lected  this  Red  Wing  man  to  be  their 
president.  They  discussed  the  need  of 
a  press  association,  nation-wide  in  its 
scope,  for  a  free  America. 

The  leader  of  that  movement,  thus 
conceived  on  a  lazy  excursion  trip  down 
“Or  Man  River,”  was  Benjamin  B. 
Herbert,  publisher  of  the  Red  Wing 
Advance-Republican. 

Three  years  later  New  Orleans  was 
to  be  host  to  the  World’s  Industrial  and 
Cotton  Centennial  exposition.  The  Min¬ 
nesota  editors  and  publishers  convened 
—July  30,  1884 — at  White  Bear  Lake, 
St.  Paul. 

Benjamin  B.  Herbert  was  still  the 
president.  In  an  address  to  the  conven¬ 
tion  he  boldly  launched  the  daring  idea 
-an  idea  which  he  had  carefully  nur¬ 
tured  for  two  years. 

"Then  let  us  look  forward  to  a  na¬ 
tional  association  formed  of  delegates 
from  the  state  associations,”  he  began. 

From  St.  Paul  the  editors  embarked 
on  an  excursion  to  Ashland,  Wis.,  where 
the  following  resolution  was  offered  by 
E  R.  Otis  of  the  St.  Paul  Globe : 


That  the  recommendations  of  the  Pres¬ 
ident  of  this  association  for  the  calling  of  a 
convention  to  organize  a  National  Editors’ 
and  Publishers’  association  in  and  for  the 
I’nited  States  of  America,  be  and  the  same 
ire  hereby  adopted.  That  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  several  States  and  Territories 
in  said  proposed  convention  shall  be  the 
same  as  in  thet  National  House  of  Kepre- 
•  Mntatives.  That  the  President  of  this  asso- 
■■  nation  and  four  other  members  of  the 
-  .tssociation  (the  four  to  be  selected  by  the 
ezecutive  officers)  shall  be  appointed  dele- 
ptes  to  represent  Minnesota  in  the  proposed 
'  National  Convention,  with  authority  to  call 
1  nch  convention  to  meet  in  New  Orleans  dur- 
;  mg  the  coming  winter. 


The  resolution  was  adopted  enthusi¬ 
astically. 

J  The  date  was  then  set  for  Thursday, 
Feb.  12,  1885.  As  the  call  for  the  na¬ 
tional  convention  stated:  “The  time 
suggested  is  thought  to  be  most  favor¬ 
able  for  a  visit  to  New  Orleans  and  the 
W'orld’s  Exposition,  as  everything  will 
be  in  the  fullness  of  tropical  bloom  and 
beauty,  and  will  enable  the  editors  to 
be  present  at  the  famed  annual  Mardi 
Gras  festivities  which  alone  are  worth 
1  visit  to  New  Orleans,  and  it  is  he¬ 
lved  that  it  will  be  found  both  the  in- 
Snation  and  for  the  interest  of  railroad 
nagers  to  extend  liberal  courtesies  to 
fraternity.” 

Free  transportation  in  exchange  for 
vertising  was  not  a  crime  in  those 
and  railroad  managers  heartily 
dorsed  the  proposal.  Among  the  first 
Iroads  to  offer  assistance  were  the 
Itimore  &  Ohio,  Chicago  &  Alton,  and 
licago,  Milwaukee  &  Paul. 

Thus  it  came  about  in  the  early  part 
February,  50  years  ago.  that  news- 
per  publishers  from  various  parts  of 
be  nation  started  southward  for  New 
rleans  and  its  world’s  exposition.  Win- 
intervened  with  the  worst  snow- 
is  in  history.  Mr.  Herbert  himself 
snowed  in  at  the  Palmer  House 
icago.  and  arrived  belatedly  at  the 
^tion  city  only  to  find  that  ar- 
lents  had  not  been  made  for  the 
ization  meeting. 

call  wa?  posted  in  exposition  build- 
A  notice  appeared  in  New  Or- 
^  newspapers. 

5"  evening  of  Feb.  19,  the  editors 
I  publishers  assembled  at  the  hfad- 
rters  of  the  exoosftion  Press  Asso- 
*^n.  Mr.  Herbert  presided. 

The  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat 


By  GENE  ALLEMAN 

Editor,  National  Editorial  Association  Bulletin 


on  Feb.  20  contained  a  detailed  account 
of  the  meeting: 

“In  accordance  with  the  call  made  by 
circular  letter  a  few  weeks  ago  to  the 
newspapermen  of  the  country  by  Mr. 
B.  B.  Herbert,  editor  of  the  Advance- 
Republican  of  Red  Wing,  Minn.,  and 
president  of  the  Minnesota  Press  Asso- 


B.  B.  Herbert 


ciation,  a  large  number  of  journalists 
met  together  yesterday  at  the  headquar¬ 
ters  of  the  Exposition  Press  association 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  national  or 
international  journalists’  association. 
Some  sixty  newspapermen  were  present, 
but  a  much  larger  number  was  on  the 
grounds  who  did  not  put  in  an  appear¬ 
ance  and  today’s  attendance  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  doubled. 

"Mr.  Herbert  stated  that  the  object 
of  the  propo.sed  association  was  more 
social  and  Vocational  than  for  financial 
profit.  The  design  was  to  form  a  closer 
bond  of  union  between  the  editors  of 
the  great  North  American  continent,  to 
broaden  the  views  of  the  members  of 
the  profession  who  were  equally  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  development  of  this  whole 
land,  and  to  increase  their  knowledge 
of  and  interest  in  every  section  as  well 
as  of  and  in  each  other.” 

Membership  was  restricted  to  actual 
newspapermen  who  were  members  of  a 
state  press  association.  roll  call  of 
18  states  revealed  that  Texas  led  in  at¬ 
tendance  with  “nearly  a  score”  w’hile 
Florida  was  second  with  10. 

On  the  following  day.  Feb.  20,  the 
“Editors’  Congress’’  adopted  reports  on 
constitution,  by-laws,  membership  and 
then  chose  the  following  officers: 

President — B.  B.  Herbert,  Red  Wing, 
Minn. 

First  vice-president — C.  H.  Jones, 
Florida. 

Corresponding  and  recording  secre- 
tarv — John  G.  Little,  Dallas,  Texas. 

Treasurer — Ezra  Whitman,  Balti¬ 
more.  Maryland. 

Vice-presidents  were  then  elected 
from  each  of  the  states  and  territories 
represented  at  the  meeting,  while  states 
not  represented  were  to  have  their  vice- 
presidents  appointed  by  the  executive 
committee. 

Fifty-three  names  appeared  on  the 
first  dav’s  membership  list  to  which 
were  added  fifteen  on  the  second  day. 
making  a  total  charter  list  of  sixty-eight 
members.  Charles  A.  Dana,  editor  of 
the  New  York  Sun,  sent  words  of  en¬ 
couragement.  Among  the  charter  mem¬ 
bers  present  at  New  Orleans  were 
James  E.  Scripps  of  the  Detroit  Eve¬ 
ning  Nnvs,  destined  to  achieve  fame  for 
his  colorful  and  influential  journalism: 


J.  M.  Scalan,  Neiv  York  Ei'ening  Tele¬ 
gram;  J.  H.  Pierce,  Chicago  Jourftal  of 
Commerce;  Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  Ez’e- 
ning  Post,  Aurora,  Ill.;  M.  O.  Hall, 
Minneapolis  Tribune;  J.  A.  Brewster, 
Los  Angeles  Times,  and  J.  L.  Kings¬ 
bury,  Indianapolis  Farmer. 

There  were  several  score  of  publish¬ 
ers  of  small  daily  and  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers  from  Main^  Massachusetts,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  Missouri, 
Maryland,  California,  Georgia,  Louisi¬ 
ana,  Florida,  Texas,  Minnesota,  Mon¬ 
tana,  and  even  one  from  Ontario — R.  H. 
Holmes  of  the  Clinton  New  Era. 

It  was  a  truly  representative  gather¬ 
ing  of  the  American  press.  From  the 
smallest  weekly  to  the  largest  daily 
came  the  editors  and  publishers  to  meet 
in  a  democratic  congress  and  to  form  a 
countr>'-wide  organization  of  state  asso¬ 
ciations — the  National  Editorial  Assn. 

Two  women  journalists  were  among 
the  charter  members :  Miss  V.  Dalton 
of  the  A'cto  York  Journal  of  the  Loom, 
and  Mrs.  Frances  .A.  Conart  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Industrial  World. 

h'ollowing  adjournment  of  the  second 
day's  sessions,  the  N.  E.  .A.  charter 
members  turned  to  sightseeing  to  enjoy 
the  Mardi  Gras  festivities,  the  World’s 
Industrial  and  Cotton  Centennial  Expo¬ 
sition,  and  the  historic  and  interesting 
city  of  New  Orleans. 

The  idea,  conceived  by  the  Minnesota 
editors  on  a  Mississippi  excursion  boat, 
had  blossomed  forth  like  a  new  flower 
amid  the  tropical  luxuriousness  of  New 
Orleans. 

The  dream  had  become  a  reality. 

A  definite  program  of  objectives  for 
the  National  Editorial  .Association  was 
outlined  by  Mr.  Herbert,  in  a  formal 
address  at  the  .second  annual  convention 
held  in  Cincinnati  in  1886.  The  objec¬ 
tives  were: 

1.  The  establishment  of  a  college  of 
journalism,  and  the  encouragement  of 
journali.stic  training,  in  a  few  of  the 
existing  universities. 

2.  Just  libel  laws. 

3.  Official  publication  of  the  associa¬ 
tion. 

4.  IncoriK)ration  “to  make  the  organ¬ 
ization  permanent.” 

5.  More  uniformity  in  advertising 
rates. 

6.  Professional  standards  and  ethics 
for  journalism  c'^—iparable  to  those  of 
medicine  and  law. 

7.  Adequate  financing.  “The  sooner 
we  put  wealth  into  this  association,  the 
sooner  will  we  prize  it  at  its  full  value 
and  make  it  in  every  way  useful.” 

In  1908,  the  first  of  these  objectives 
was  realized  in  the  founding  at  tbe  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  of  the  first  school  of 
journalism.  The  man  who  was  made 
dean  was  Walter  Williams,  long  a 
prominent  newspaper  editor  in  Columbia, 
Mo.,  who  had  been  the  ninth  nresident 
of  the  N.E.A. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  same 
Walter  Williams  made  his  first  reputa¬ 
tion  for  “both  eloquence  and  humor”  at 
the  third  annual  convention  held  in  1887 
at  Denver.  Williams  was  the  only  rep¬ 
resentative  at  that  meeting  from  Mis¬ 
souri  and  it  was  his  first  convention. 
In  the  convention  procession  he  had 
worn  a  large  yellow  badge  with  the 
word  “Missouri”  on  it,  and  he  oft  told 
the  story  later  how  an  onlooker  re¬ 
marked  to  a  companion  in  a  loud  voice : 
“Look  at  that  fellow:  he  is  from  Mis¬ 
souri,  and  the  little  fool  is  proud  of  it.” 

Father  Herbert,  presiding  as  president 
at  tbe  convention  one  year  before  the 
Missourian’s  appearance,  had  declared: 

“No  profession  will  make  much  ad¬ 
vancement  that  has  not  a  professional 
feeling  and  pride — an  esprit  de  corps. 
This  can  come  only  through  organiza¬ 
tion  and  professional  training.  Tt  is  not 
supposed  that  schools  can  manufacture 


accomplished  journalists,  no  more  than 
schools  can  turn  out  accomplished  physi¬ 
cians  or  eminent  lawyers.  There  must 
be  practical  office  work;  the  contact 
with  the  world  of  facts,  of  men  and  of 
affairs,  and  the  practical  experience. 

“But  a  college  can  point  out  errors, 
suggest  improvements  and  so  raise  the 
standard  of  professional  acquirements, 
based  on  previous  training,  as  to  save 
the  profession  from  much  of  its  pres¬ 
ent  crudeness,  protect  it  from  empyrics 
and  adventures.” 

Joseph  Pulitzer  in  1892  had  offered  to 
endow  a  school  of  journalism  at  Col¬ 
umbia  university,  but  the  offer  was 
turned  down.  Pulitzer  provided  in  his 
(Continued  on  page  39) 


N.E.A.  PAST  PRESIDENTS 

1885 —  B.  B.  Herbert,  Red  Winf, 

Minn,  (deceased). 

1886 —  C.  II.  Jones,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

(deceased) 

1887 —  Gov.  .\.  B.  White,  Parkersburg, 

W.  \'a. 

1888 —  James  K  Bettis,  Little  Rock, 

.\rk.  (deceased). 

1889 —  Chas.  A.  Lee,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

tdeceased). 

1890—  K.  W.  Stephens,  Columbia,  Mo. 

(deceased”). 

1891 —  W.  S.  Cappeller,  Mansfield, 

Ohio  (deceased). 

1892 —  B.  J.  Price,  Hudson,  Wis.  (de¬ 

ceased). 

1893 —  Walter  Williams,  Columbia, 

Mo. 

1894 —  A.  O.  Bannell,  Dansville,  N. 

Y.  (deceased). 

1896 —  R.  II.  Thomas,  Mechanicsburg, 

Pa.  (deceased). 

1897 —  Louis  lloltman,  Shelbyville, 

Ind.  (deceased). 

1898 —  Joseph  M.  Maccabe,  East  Bos¬ 

ton,  Mass,  (deceased). 

1899 —  R.  H.  Henry,  Jackson,  Miss. 

(deceased). 

1900 —  Matt  Parrott,  Waterloo,  Iowa 

(deceased);  F.  B.  Baillio, 
Cleburne,  Tex.,  elected  to 
presidency  upon  death  of  Mr. 
Parrott. 

1901 —  Albert  Tozier.  Portland,  Ore. 

1902 —  Garry  .•\.  Willard,  Boonville, 

New  York  (deceased). 

1903 —  P.  V.  Collins,  Minneapolis, 

Minn,  (deceased). 

1904 —  W.  W.  Screws.  Montgomery, 

■Ma.  (deceased). 

1905 —  John  Dymond,  New  Orleans, 

La.  (deceased). 

1906 —  John  E.  Junkin,  Sterling,  Kan. 

1907 —  H.  B.  Varner,  Lexington,  No. 

Carolina. 

1908 —  Will  H.  Mayes,  Brownwood, 

Tex. 

1909 —  .K.  N.  Pomeroy.  Chambersbtirg. 

Pa.  (deceased). 

1910—  J.  P.  Baumgartner,  Santa  .\na, 

Calif. 

1911 —  R.  E.  Dowdell,  -Frisian,  South 

Dakota  (deceased). 

1912 —  A.  D.  Moffett,  Elmwood,  In¬ 

diana  (deceased). 

1913 —  T.  Clyde  Oswald,  New  York. 

N.  Y. 

1914 —  George  E.  Hosmer,  Fort  Mor¬ 

gan,  Colo. 

1915 —  Lee  J.  Rountree,  Bryan,  Tex. 

(deceased). 

1916 —  E.  H.  Tomlinson,  Morristown, 

N.  J.  (deceased). 

1917—  H.  C.  Hotaling,  Mapleton, 

Minn. 

1918 —  Guv  U.  Hardy,  Canon  City, 

Colo. 

1919 —  Edward  .Mbright,  Gallatin, 

Tenn. 

1920 —  Will  Wilke,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

1921 —  E.  E.  Brodie,  Oregon  City, 

Ore. 

1922 —  J.  C.  Brimblecom,  Newton, 

Mass,  (deceased). 

1923—  Wallace  Odell,  Tarrytown,  N. 

Y. 

1924 —  Edgar  S.  Bronson,  El  Reno. 

f)kia.  (deceased);  George  W. 
Marble.  Fort  Scott,  Kansas, 
elected  to  presidency  upon 
death  of  Mr.  Bronson  (de¬ 
ceased). 

1925 —  Frank  O.  Edgecombe,  Geneva. 


1926 —  Herman  Roe.  Northfield.  Minn. 

1927—  Charles  M.  Meredith,  Quaker- 

town.  Pa. 

1928 —  Erwin  Funk,  Rogers.  Ark. 

1929 —  L.  C.  Hall,  Wareham,  M  ass. 

1930 —  George  B.  Dolliver,  Battle 

Creek,  Mich. 

1931 —  L.  M.  Nichols,  Bristow,  Okla. 

1932 —  Justus  F.  Craemer,  Orange, 

Calif. 

1933 —  Walter  D.  Allen,  Brookline, 

Mass. 

1934 —  K.  F.  Baldridge,  Bloomfield, 

Iowa. 
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SULZBERGER  HEADS  NEW  YORK  TIMES, 
COL.  ADLER  GENERAL  MANAGER 


Latter  Named  President  of  Chattanooga  Tunes — Both  Pledge 
Perpetuation  of  Mr.  Ochs’  Ideals  and 
Principles 


Arthur  hays  Sulzberger,  “a  statement 

•  son-in-law  of  the  late  Adolph  S.  “Custom  among  newspapers  requires 
Ochs,  was  this  week  advanced  from  a  new  publisher  to  announce  his  policies 
vice-president  to  president  of  the  New  and  to  them  pledge  adherence. 

York  Times  Company,  filling  the  va-  “For  18  years  I  have  been  close  to 
cancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Ochs  .'\dolph  S.  Ochs.  1  have  seen  him  in 
last  month.  Ifis  office  and  in  his  home.  I  have 

Col.  Julius  Ochs  .Adler,  nephew  of  watched  him  in  the  period  of  his  full 
Mr.  Ochs,  continues  as  vice-president  vigor  and  during  the  time  when  ill 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

May  13-14  —  Ontario-Quebec 
Circulation  Managers’  Assn.,  an¬ 
nual  convention.  Royal  York  Ho¬ 
tel,  Toronto,  Canada. 

May  17 — North  &  East  Texas 
Press  Assn.,  convention,  Hunter- 

May  19 — Blue  Pencil  Club  of 
Ohio,  annual  convention.  Faculty 
Club,  Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus. 

May  20-22  —  Southern  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Assn.,  annual 
convention.  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

May  27-29 — American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Assn.,  Mechani¬ 
cal  Conference,  Hotel  Statler, 
Detroit. 

May  27-28 — Pennsylvania  Press 
Conference,  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  State  College,  Pa. 


E.  S.  FRIENDLY  AGAIN 
HEADS  AD  BUREAU 


Col.  Adler  Succeeds  Wiley  on  Coq. 
mittee  in  Charge — Office  of 
Vice-Chairman  Is  Left 
Vacant  for  Present 


Organization  of  the  Committee  in 
Charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
A.N.P.A.  has  been  completed,  exc^ 
for  selection  of  a  vice-chairman,  it  wij 
announced  this  week.  Edwin  S.  Friend¬ 
ly,  business  manager  of  the  New  York 
Sun,  was  re-elected  chairman. 

\V.  E.  Marfarlane,  Chicago  Tribune 
asked  to  be  relieved  as  vice-chairman^ 
inasmuch  as  he  had  served  for  six  y^ 
as  chairman  or  vice-chairmaji.  The 
office  is  to  be  filled  at  a  later  meeting. 
Mr.  Macfarlane  remains  a  memberof 
the  committee. 


1 

Si 


not 

non 

Bui 


Col.  Julius  Ochs  Adler,  general  maa- 
,  ,  ager  of  the  New  York  Times,  lias  been 

I  trust  Its  news  columns  may  con-  added  to  the  committee  to  succeed  the 


tinue  fairly  to  present,  without  recog-  late  Louis  Wiley  of  the  Times.  The 
nizing  iriend  or  foe,  the  news  of  the  list  of  committee  members,  appointed  br 
day— •  all  the  news  that  s  fit  to  print  —  President  Jerome  D.  Barnum  of  tS 
and  to  present  it  impartially,  reflecting  A.N.P.A.  at  the  close  of  the  rec« 
all  shades  of  opinion.  convention,  follows : 

“  T  trust  its  business  departments  Mr.  Friendly ;  Col.  Adler ;  George  I 
may  continue  to  conform  to  the  highest  Auer.  New  York  Herald  Tribune-  H 
standards  of  business  ethics  and  that  M.  Bitner,  Hearst  Newspapers;  Frank 
all  persons  associated  or  connected  with  h.  Burgess,  La  Crosse  (Wis  )  Tribune- 
any  of  the  departments  of  the  Chatta-  Xorman  Chandler,  Los  Angeles  Tines- 
nooga  Times  organization  may  be  William  G.  Chandler.  Scripps-Howard 
treated  justly  and  generously. 

“Julius  Ochs  Adler. 


CHICAGO  NEWS  STARTS 
WEEKLY  REVIEW 


Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger 


Col.  Julius  Ochs  Adler 


and  treasurer,  and  was  also  named  gen-  health  had  diminished  his  active  par- 
eral  manager,  a  new  position  created  ticipation  in  the  affairs  of  this  news- 
by  the  board  of  directors.  paper.  I  have  studied  him,  admired 

Col.  .^dler  was  elected  president  of  him,  and  loved  him,  and  now  that  the 
the  Times  Printing  Company,  and  pub-  responsibilities  that  he  bore  fall  upon 


Half-Page  Saturday  Feature  in  Diary 
Form,  Illustrated,  TelU  Past 
Week’s  News  in  Terse 
Paragraphs 


Chicago  Daily  News  has  intro- 
iisher  of  the  Chattanooga  Times  by  my  shoulders,  I  pray  that  some  of  the  duced  a  new  Saturday  feature,  summar- 
the  board  of  directors  of  that  news-  qualities  of  heart  and  mind  which  he 


Newspapers;  Frank  G.  Huntress, 
Antonio  Express  and  News;  F.  I.  Ker, 
Hamilton  (Ont.)  Spectator;  Col.  Frank 
Knox,  Chicago  Daily  News;  Mr.  Mac¬ 
farlane;  Roy  D.  Moore,  Canton  Re¬ 
pository;  Fleming  Newbold,  IVashing- 
ton  Star;  David  B.  Plum,  Troy  Rec¬ 
ord;  William  F.  Rogers,  Boston  Trans¬ 
cript;  Fred  Schilplin,  St.  Cloud  (Mina) 
Timcs-Journal;  James  G.  Stahlmaa 
Nashville  Banner;  S.  E.  Thomason, 
Chicago  Daily  Times;  Frank  E.  Tripp, 
Gannett  Newspapers. 


VANDENBERG  PROMOTED 


paper,  and  Mr.  Sulzl^rger  was  elected  possessed  in  such  amazing  strength  may  The  World  m  Wwkly  Re-  Succeeds  W.  F.  Rogers  as  Advertuisi 

to  fill  the  vacancy  on  the  board  caused  be  vouchsafed  to  me,  and  that  I  may  view.  _The  new  half-  page  feature^  is  Director  of  Boston  Transcript 
by  Mr.  Ochs’  death,  .\dolph  Shelby  never  depart  from  the  principles  of  printed  m  daily  diary  form,  commenting  Vandenhera  fnr  tfiA  nact 

Ochs  continues  as  general  manager  and  honest  and  impersonal  journalism  which  'n  a  terse  style  on  significant  news  national  aHv»*^tic;n«r  manair*r 

secretary-treasurer,  positions  he  lias  he.  with  such  force  and  courage,  im-  the  Boston  TrLcript,  has  b^n  ap! 

filled  for  .several  y^ars  since  the  retire-  pressed  upon  our  land  The  Daily  Pointed  advertising  director  of  to 

ment  of  Harry  C.  .\dler,  now  vice-  “I  pledge  myself,  in  the  words  of  his  uauy  ivews  weeKiy  summary  .  w  E  Rrur<>rc  n. 

president  and  chairman  of  the  board,  salutatory  of  August  19,  1896,  ‘to  give  makes  no  attempt  to  be  style  con-  .  Poperc  «  will  H^vnt»l« 

Mr.  .Adler  is  Col.  .Adler’s  father.  Col.  the  news  impartially,  without  fear  or  scious  m  its  treajtaent  of  important  •  ou.jjHe  ^nteVests  includins  tk 

Milton  B.  Ochs,  father  of  .Adolph  favor,  regardless  of  any  party,  sect,  or  news  happenings.  Typical  of  the  man-  xr-.-  District  Cnmmissirm  of 

Shelby  Ochs,  also  continues  a.  a  vie.-  imetes,  involved/  and  I  ioin  with  the  SSSs.^ot  wt,ieh‘'r™ TJ 

president.  many  men  and  women  who  daily  make  nieo  are  me  loiiowing .  rninniissinncr 

The  vacancy  on  the  New  A’^ork  Times  the  New  York  Times  in  re-dedicating  A  seventeen  years  another  German  „  Vandentwarff  ic  a  aradmh 

directorate^was  , filled  by  election  of  ourselves  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  AWhSts  Insrim^^^  oTtS 

dreams  ^.^apon  with  which  she  almost  won  the  nology,  and  received  his  early  news- 


Godfrey  N.  Nelson,  secretary  of  the  of  our  democracy  and  the  high 


company.  Other  directors  are  Iphigene  of  our  nation’s  builders. 


"'orld  War.  London  papers  say  the  British  paper  training  on  the  Boston  American. 
ranks  and  naval  attache  in  Berlin  has  revealed  that  He  has  been  associated  with  the  Tran- 


and^te;  closc  our  ranKs  ana  naval  attache  in  Berlin  has  revealed  that  He  has  been'associated  with  the  Trafr 

w^-11  ■.T'l  '  1  continue  toward  our  objective.  the  Nazi  government  six  months  ago  ordered  script  for  eight  years  working  his  vzj 


Miller,  son  of  Charles  R.  Miller,  for 
many  years  editor-in-chief  of  the  Times. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sulzberger  and  Col.  Ad- 


ArTHU.  H.VS  SvL^K.,CE,."  tab*™  ...  „„  j. 


ivir.  aiiu  ivirs.  ouizocrgcr  aiiu  c-oi.  evu-  p  i  v.tior’-  '  "sailles  treaty  expressly  forbade  Germany  partmeilts  ,  •  j-  »  •  ,1,. 

ler  arc  cvpcntnre  and  trnetcpc  r>f  Mr  '  -Adler  s  statement  III  the  Chatta-  to  have  any  submarines.  The  new  U-boats  The  new  advertising  director  IS  tk 

PI  u  >  "  nooga  Times  of  May  8,  read :  are  small  craft  of  but  250  tons  but  are  not  nephew  of  United  States  Senator 


Ochs’  estate. 
The  New 


A’ork  Times  directors 


“It  is  the  solemn  purpose  of  the  exactly  toys. 


1  lie  i\cw  1 UFK  1  iiiieb  uiiceiuii  au*  ^  ^  z 

an^mlnciDkrXAlf'och  ^  in'^the^f^^^^  possible  ^o  conduct  the  ^E.XICO  declared  a  bank  holiday  for 

Chattanooga  Times  upon  the  cherished  ^ 


Arthur  Vandenberg,  of  Michigan,  for¬ 
merly  editor  of  the  Grand  Rapids  HeralL 


Inueinn^  •  V  uaiiduuuKa  1  iiiics  upuii  iiic  tiicrisncu  -  -  ‘he  Strange  reason  that  th'  silver  metal 

wld  Vu^odc  vAcnrd  ft,,  of  Adolph  S.  Ochs,  developed  dur-  i"  f J""™ 

With  bowed  heads  we  record  the  57  value  of  the  coins.  To  prevent  the 

passing  on  April  8.  1935,  of  our  beloved  “1  I  -  i  O  e  ship  and  ^^Nolesale  melting  of  its  coins  tor  sale  as 

chief,  .Adolph  S.  Ochs.  which  are  expressed  in  i,„llion,  the  government  closed  all  banks  and 

“Our  association  with  him  was  too  "'s 'ast  '' '‘1  and  Testament  as  follows :  called  in  all  silver  coins,  which  are  to  he 


Non-Inland  Members 
Invited  to  Chicago  Me«l 


^  _  President  Linwood  1.  Noyes,  Iran- 

pers^kl  “ail'd ‘“ou7‘ atmdiM  am  satisfied  that  my  executors  replaced  by  paper.  The  American  siK-er  wood  (Mich.)  G/obe,  has  extended  ® 

too  ripen  to  nprmit  more  than  an  offi-  trustees  Without  any  rccommenda-  pol'cy  was  blamed  and  the  silver  markets  invitation  to  all  daily  newspaper  pw 

too  open  to  nernut  more  an  otti  suggestions  from  me  will  exer-  ‘I-'  “  **‘-*‘'  Ushers  in  Inland  states,  whether  thr 

else  their  control  of  the  shares  of  stock  are  members  of  the  Inland  Daily  Prs 


too  deep  to  permit  more  than  an  offi 
cial  acknowledgment  of  the  many  mes 
sages  of  sympathy  which  were  addressed 


to  this  comiiany,  and  the  words  in  Times  Printing  Corwany  to  per- 


praise  of  him  which  were  published  in 
the  columns  of  almost  every  newspaper 
in  the  civilized  world. 

“He  was  not  content  to  blaze  a  trail 


Association  or  pot,  to  attend  the  sproj 
meeting  of  the  Association  at  it 


petuate  the  Chattanooga  Times  as  an  STAR-TIMES  ADVANCES  DAY 

institution  charged  with  a  high  public  .Appointment  of  Frank  S.  Day  as  na-  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  June  11  a® 

duty,  and  that  they  will  carry  forward  tional  advertising  manager  of  the  Sf.  12,  the  week  of  the  Advertising  Feden 
and  render  completely  effective  my  en-  Louis  Star-Times  was  announced  to-  tion  of  America  convention, 
and  pass”  oil,  bVt  having  ma'rk^  it,  rieavor  to  maintain  the  Chattanooga  day  by  C.  Joseph  Snyder,  general  man-  “The  future  of  the  newspaper 

he  returned  to  widen  it,  until  now  there  Times  as  an  independent  newspaper,  en-  ager.  Mr.  Day  has  been  connected  lishing  business  in  relation  to 
is  a  great  highwav  of  honest  and  im-  tirely  fearless,  free  of  ulterior  influence,  with  the  advertising  department  of  the  newly-proposed  recovery  measures  t 
personal  journalism,  traveled  by  many,  ^nd  unselfishly  devoted  to  the  public  Star-Times  for  about  a  year.  He  be-  Washington,  and  legislation  propo^ 
that  stretches  across  our  land.  welfare  without  regard  to  individual  gan  his  newspaper  experience  about  19  on  many  subjects  of  concern  to  » 

“Be  It  Resolved,  "That  the  manage-  advantage  or  ambition,  the  claims  of  years  ago  with  the  Chicago  Tribune,  daily  press,  will  alone  demand  your  it 
ment  of  this  newspaper  pledges  itself  party  politics  or  the  voice  of  religious  serving  in  the  national  advertising  de-  tendance  at  the  Inland’s  spring  irt*; 

to  the  perpetuation  of  the  ideals  and  personal  prejudice  or  predilection,  partment,  and  later  joined  the  Chicago  ing,”  stated  Mr.  Noyes  in  his  gene* 
principles  of  Adolph  S.  Ochs,  believ-  “  ‘I  trust  its  editorial  pages  may  con-  Daily  News,  where  he  had  charge  of  invitation  to  publishers, 
ing  that  in  so  doing  it  not  only  honors  tinned  to  reflect  the  best  informed  department  store  advertising.  Before  Sessions  will  be  executive  and  * 

itself  but  also  pays  its  greatest  tribute  ihought  of  the  country,  honest  in  every  coming  to  St.  Louis,  Mr.  Day  was  en-  mission  only  by  badges,  according  * 

to  him  who  is  gone.”  line,  more  than  fair  and  courteous  to  gaged  in  business  for  himself,  making  Secretary  John  L.  Meyer.  Badges  ** 

Mr.  Sulzberger  expressed  similar  those  who  may  sincerely  differ  with  its  advertising  analyses  for  various  news-  be  provided  only  to  those  entitled  to* 

views  in  an  editorial  May  8,  as  follows :  views.  Iiajiers.  tend  and  publisher  guests. 
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THREE  REPORTERS  WIN  PULITZER  PRIZES 

Sacramento  Bee  Takes  Public  Service  Gold  Medal — Krock’s  Washington  Correspondence  and 
Taylor’s  Yacht  Race  Stories  Rewarded — Milwaukee  Journal  Cartoon  Judged  Best 

The  Sacramento  (Cal.)  lice  received  mation,  but  he  made  a  guess  over  the  3.  For  distinguished  editorial  writing  dur-  4.  For  the  best  American  biography  teach- 
the  Pulitzer  gold  medal  for  meritp-  radio  last  Sunday  that  The  Old  Maid,  ‘"8  >■*=*'■>  limited  to  the  editorial  page,  ing  patriotic  and  unselfish  services  to  the 

nublic  service  in  1934,  it  was  an-  a  play  by  Zoe  Akins,  will  win  the  Pul-  excellence  being  dearness  of  people,  illustrated  by  an  eminent  example, 

nous  y  u,,  ■Mi.-Ur.loc  Xfiirrov  itvpr  Privp  Hp  criipccpH  nVlif  style,  moral  purpose,  sound  reasoning  and  excluding  as  too  obvious,  the  names  of  George 

nounced  this  week  by  Nicholas  Murray  itzer  Prize.  He  guessed  rjht  Washington  and  Abraham  Lincoln,  $i,000. 

Butler,  president  of  Columbia  Univer-  About  250  people  attended  the  dinner  ,},e  writer  conceives  to  be  the  right  direction.  Awarded  to  “R.  E.  Lee,”  by  Douglas  S. 


William  H.  Taylor 
Reporting 

sitj',  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  journal¬ 
ism  school  alumni  at  the  Hotel  Commo¬ 
dore,  New  York,  May  6.  Honorary 
mention  for  public  service  went  to  the 
Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Press. 

Arthur  Krock,  head  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau  of  the  New  York  Times,  won 
the  prize  for  correspondence;  William 
H.  Taylor,  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
won  the  reportorial  award,  and  Ross 
A.  Lewis,  Milwaukee  Journal,  won  the 
cartoonist’s  prize.  No  award  for  the 
“best  editorial”  was  made. 

In  the  field  of  letters  the  winners 
were:  Josepliine  Winslow  Johnson,  for 
the  “best  novel,”  “Now  in  November” ; 
Zoe  Akins,  for  her  play  “The  Old 
Maid”;  Charles  McLean  Andrews,  for 
the  "best  history,”  “The  Colonial  Period 
of  American  History”;  Douglas  S. 
Freeman,  for  his  biography  “R.  E.  Lee”, 
and  Audrey  Wurdemann,  for  the  “best 
volume  of  verse,”  “Bright  Ambush.” 

Travelling  scholarships  in  journalism, 
awarded  to  graduates  of  the  journalism 
school,  were  won  by  Elwood  N.  Thomp¬ 
son,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  August  Loeb, 
Shreveport,  La.,  and  Joseph  Pierre  Cis- 
lek,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  The  music  schol¬ 
arship  went  to  Samuel  Barber,  New 
York. 

Much  interest  was  aroused  before  the 
announcements  because  of  the  fact  that 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
Pulitzer  awards  no  release  was  given 
out  to_  anyone,  not  even  the  winners  of 
the  prizes  having  been  notified  until  the 
announcement  was  made  at  the  dinner. 

The  decision  of  the  advisory  board  of 
the  school  of  journalism,  upon  whqse 
Commendation  the  trustees  of  Colum¬ 
bia  University  made  the  awards,  not  to 
have  any  news  about  the  awards  leak 
out  was  successfully  carried  out.  Soon 
sfter_  the  winners  were  chosen  at  ♦he 
meeting  of  the  advisory  board  on  May 
3,  rumors  and  guesses  started  to  fly 
right  and  left.  Telegrams  and  telephone 
oils  poured  into  the  office  of  Carl  W. 
Ackerman,  dean  of  the  school  of  jour¬ 
nalism  and  secretary  of  the  advisory 
board,  asking  for  advance  information. 

The  reason  for  the  secretive  procedure 
which  caused  worry  to  many  an  editor 
of  morning  papers,  was  Walter  Win- 
chell^  of  the  New  York  Mirror.  The 
official  announcement  for  the  last  year’s 
Wards  had  been  set  for  May  7,  but  Mr. 
Winchell  announced  the  winners  over 
me  radio  a  week  before  that  date,  thus 
Oreaking  the  release  and  causing  a  long 
wntroversy.  This  year  Mr.  Winchell 
nnd  a  hard  time  in  getting  any  infor- 


Douglas  S.  Freeman 
Biography 


Arthur  Krock 

Washington  Correspondence 


Ross  Lewis 
Cartoon 


in  the  Palm  Room  of  the  Commodore.  *1“'  account  being  taken  of  the  whole  volume  Freeman,  published  by  Charles  Scribner’s 


writer  s  cauonai  worK  aunnr  tne  year, 

score  of  reporters  and  photographers 

were  seated  at  three  tables  tic^  the  exit  4.  For  a  distinguished  example  of  a  re 
to  the  lobby  of  the  hotel  where  tele-  porter’s  work  during  the  year,  the  test  being 
phone  booths  were  kept  reserved  by  sev-  strict  accuracy,  terseness,  the  preference  be 
eral  newspapers  and  news  agencies.  The  mg  given  to  articles  that  achieve  the  accom 


of  the  writer’s  editorial  work  during  the  year.  Sons,  New  York,  1S34. 

Five  hundred  dollars  ($500).  No  award.  Honorable  Mention:  “James  G.  Blaine,”  by 

4.  For  a  distinguished  example  of  a  re-  David  Saville  Muzzey,  published  by  Dodd, 
porter’s  work  during  the  year,  the  test  being  Mead  and  Company,  New  York,  1934. 
strict  accuracy,  terseness,  the  preference  be-  5.  For  the  best  volume  of  verse  published 


eral  newspapers  and  news  agencies.  The  mg  given  to  articles  that  achieve  the  accom-  during  the  year  by  an  American  author, 
room  was  thick  with  rumors,  but  no  plishment  of  some  public  good  commanding  $1,000. 

one  knew  anything  until  Dean  Acker-  f thousand  Awarded  to  “Bright  Ambush "  by  Audrey 

™n,  as  toa-stmaster  aroj:  from  his  H.  .(  n,  h,™-  LSaTJ™ 

chajr  to  introduce  President  Butler,  York  Herald  Tribune  for  his  series  of  ar-  C.  Traveling  Scholarships; 
which  served  as  the  clue  that  the  re-  tides  on  the  International  Yacht  Races.  1,  Three  traveling  scholarships,  having  the 

leases  could  be  given  out.  The  reporters  5.  For  a  distinguished  example  of  a  car-  value  of  $1,500  each,  to  graduates  of  the 
rushed  to  an  anteroom  where  they  re-  toonist’s  work  during  the  year,  the  determin-  School  of  Journalism,  who  shall  have  passed 
ceived  the  mimeographed  names  of  the  qualities  being  that  the  cartoon  shall  em-  tl'eir  examinations  with  the  highest  honor 
prize  winners.  They  ran  to  their  tele-  apparent,  shall  and  are  otherwise  most  deserving,  to  enable 

nVinnPc  nr  FanrlA/l  fhts  in  ttiAir  drawing  and  Striking  pictorial  each  of  them  to  spend  a  year  in  Europe,  to 

phones  or  handed  the  releases  to  their  and  shall  be  intended  to  be  helpful  to  ,t,e  social,  political  and  moral  condi- 

messengers,  while  President  Butler  gave  some  commendable  cause  of  public  import-  lions  of  the  people,  and  the  character  ana 
the  telegrams  notifying  the  winners  to  ance,  due  account  being  taken  of  the  whole  principles  of  the  European  press. 


Awarded  to  “Bright  Ambush,”  by  Audrey 
Wurdemann.  published  by  The  John  Day 


1.  Three  traveling  scholarships,  having  the 
value  of  $1,500  each,  to  graduates  of  the 


a  waiting  messenger  boy.  volume  of  the  artist  s  newspaper  work  during  Qn  the  nomination  of  the  teaching  staff  of 

The  formal  announcement  follows:  *be  year.  Five  hundred  dollars  ($500).  the  School  of  Journalism,  the  following  were 

.\.  Prizes  in  Journalism:  Awarded  to  Ross  A.  Lewis  of  The  Afit-  appointed: 

1.  For  the  most  disinterested  and  meri-  waukee  Journal  for  the  cartoon  ^Sure  1 11  Elwood  N.  Thompson,  of  Lincoln,  Ne- 

[orious  public  service  rendered  by  an  Ameri-  Work  for  Both  Sides”,  published  September  braska. 

can  newspaper  during  the  year,  a  gold  medal  L  1934.  2.  August  Loeb,  of  Shreveport,  Louisi- 

costing  $500.  B  Prizes  in  Letters:  ana 

Awarded  to  the  Sacramento  Bee  of  Sacra-  1.  For  the  best  novel  published  during  the  3  Joseph  Pierre  Ciszek,  of  Brooklyn, 

mento,  California,  for  articles  by  Arthur  B.  year  by  an  American  author,  $1,000.  New  York. 

Waugh.  Awarded  to  “Now  in  November,”  by  Jose-  Alternates: 

Honorable  Mention:  The  Sheboygan  Press  I'ine  Winslow  Johnson,  published  by  Simon  j  Donald  Reynolds,  of  Brooklyn,  New 

of  Sheboygan,  W’isconsin.  and  Schuster,  Inc.,  New  York,  1934.  York. 

2.  For  distinguished  service  as  a  foreign  2.  For  the  original  American  play,  per-  2.  Marie  F.  Sauer,  of  Elizabeth,  New 

or  Washington  correspondent  during  the  formed  in  New  York,  which  shall  best  repre-  Jersey. 

year,  the  test  being  clearness  and  terseness  sent  the  educational  value  and  power  of  the  3  Leo  M.  Friedman,  of  Brooklyn,  New 

of  style,  preference  being  given  to  fair,  judi-  stage,  $1,000.  York. 

cious,  well-balanced  and  well-informed  inter-  Awarded  to  “The  Old  Maid,”  by  Zoe  Akins,  2.  An  annual  scholarship,  having  the  value 
pretative  writing,  which  shall  make  clear  the  produced  at  the  Empire  Theatre.  of  $1,500,  to  the  student  of  music  in  Am- 

significance  of  the  subject  covered  in  the  cor-  3.  For  the  best  book  of  the  year  upon  the  erjoa  who  may  be  deemed  the  most  talented 


volume  of  the  artist’s  newspaper  work  during 
the  year.  Five  hundred  dollars  ($500). 

Awarded  to  Ross  A.  Lewis  of  The  Alil- 


1.  For  the  most  disinterested  and  meri-  teaukee  Journal  for  the  cartoon  “Sure  I’ll 
torious  public  service  rendered  by  an  Ameri-  Work  for  Both  Sides”,  published  September 
can  newspaper  during  the  year,  a  gold  medal  L  1934. 
costing  $500.  B  Prizes  in  Letters: 

Awarded  to  the  Sacramento  Bee  of  Sacra-  1.  For  the  best  novel  published  during  the 
mento,  California,  for  articles  by  Arthur  B.  year  by  an  American  author,  $1,000. 

Waugh.  Awarded  to  “Now  in  November,”  by  Jose- 

Honorable  Mention:  The  Sheboygan  Press  I'one  Winslow  Johnson,  published  by  Simon 


of  Sheboygan,  Wisconsin. 

2.  For  distinguished  service  as  a  foreign 


and  Schuster,  Inc.,  New  York,  1934. 

2.  For  the  original  American  play,  per- 


or  Washington  correspondent  during  the  formed  in  New  York,  which  shall  best  repre¬ 
year,  the  test  being  clearness  and  terseness  sent  the  educational  value  and  power  of  the 
of  style,  preference  being  given  to  fair,  judi-  stage,  $1,000. 

cious,  well-balanced  and  well-informed  inter-  Awarded  to  “The  Old  Maid,”  by  Zoe  Akins, 
pretative  writing,  which  shall  make  clear  the  produced  at  the  Empire  Theatre. 


respondence  or  which  shall  promote  interna-  history  of  the  United  States,  $1,000. 


tional  understanding  and  appreciation.  Five 
hundred  dollars  ($500). 


and  deserving,  in  order  that  he  may  continue 


Awarded  to  “The  Colonial  Period  of  Am-  j,is  studies  with  the  advantage  of  European 


erican  History,”  by  Charles  McLean  An¬ 


on  the  nomination  of 


Awarded  to  .Arthur  Krock  of  The  New  drews,  published  by  the  Yale  University  composed  of  members  of  the  teaching  staff  of 
York  Times  for  his  Washington  dispatches.  Press,  New  Haven,  1934.  •  "  .  ■  ■  /-  , — tt_: 


The  winners  of  the  Pulitzer  travelling  scholarships  in  journalism,  left  to  right: 


the  Department  of  Music  in  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  and  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Musical  Art. 

Awarded  to  Samuel  Barber  of  New  York 
City. 

3.  An  annual  scholarship,  having  the  value 
of  $1,500,  to  an  art  student  in  America,  who 
shall  be  certified  as  the  most  promising  and 
deserving  by  the  National  Academy  of  De¬ 
sign,  with  which  the  Society  of  American 
Artists  has  been  merged. 

Awarded  to  Aileen  (jrtlip  of  Fort  Lee,  New 
Jersey. 

The  awards  in  journalism  were  more 
numerous  last  year.  In  the  present 
awards  there  is  only  one  honorable  men¬ 
tion  which  was  given  to  the  Sheboygan 
(Wis.)  Press  for  the  most  disinterested 
and  meritorious  public  service,”  while  last 
year  there  were  two  honorable  mentions 
to  correspondents,  eight  to  editorials, 
and  six  to  reporters. 

Authorities  refused  to  divulge  the 
names  of  the  memljers  of  the  prize  juries. 

According  to  the  Spectator,  the  stu- 


August  Loeb,  Shreveport,  La.;  Joseph  Pierre  Ciszek,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  dsnt  publication  of  Columbia  College, 


Elwood  N.  Thompson,  Lincoln,  Neb 


(Continued  on  page  40) 
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BEE  ARTICLES  EXPOSED  POLITICAL  DIRT 

Editor’s  Hunch  and  Reporter’s  Work  Brought  Revelations  That  Shook  State  and  Won  Pulitzer 
Award  for  Daily — Sheboygan  Press  Given  Honorable  Mention 


A  NEWSPAPER  hunch — that  inde¬ 
finable  sixth  sense  which  guides 
the  born  newsman  when  he  scents  a 
big  story — was  responsible  for  the  in¬ 
vestigation  of  corrupt  political  ctMidi- 


But  the  more  they  talked,  the  more 
conviiKed  he  became  he  was  right. 
Out  of  these  visits  was  born  his  hunch 
that  there  was  a  big  story  behind  the 
anxiety  of  the  Wingfield  group  to 
secure  these  judicial  appointments. 
McClatchy  decided  to  make  a  thorough 
investigation. 

To  do  the  job  he  chose  .Arthur  B. 
Waugh,  one  of  his  associate  editors,  a 
veteran  newspaperman  who  had  pre¬ 
viously  covered  stories  in  Nevada  and 
knew  the  Nevada  background.  Waugh 
took  with  him  .-Mex  Ashen,  attorney 
for  the  McClatchy  Newspapers. 

For  nearly  two  weeks  Waugh 
worked  day  and  night  examining 
records,  delving  into  musty  manuscripts, 
reading  transcripts  and  interviewing 
various  persons  in  Reno  and  Carson. 

•As  he  went  on  he  became  more  and 
more  convinced  be  was  working  on  the 
biggest  story  of  the  year.  The  task 
of  securing  the  facts  was  made  doubly 
difficult  by  the  fact  that  public  officials 
were  reluctant  to  give  him  access  to 
records,  while  residents  of  Reno  and 
Carson  City  refused  to  talk. 


Finally,  with  a  traveling  bag  full  of 
notes  and  documents,  Waugh  returned 
to  Sacramento  and  set  about  the  task 
of  getting  his  material  in  order.  Out 
of  the  confused  mass  of  documents, 
affidavits  and  notes  he  assembled  a 
series  of  four  stories. 

The  first  dealt  with  the  amazing 
manner  in  which  the  Wingfield  machine 
had  gained  control  of  Nevada  and  of 
the  tie-up  with  Norcross  and  Wood- 
burn. 

The  other  stories  told  the  inside  of 
the  bank  crash,  the  part  Woodburn 
played  therein  as  a  director,  how  the 
Wingfield  gang  conspired  to  rob  the 
people  of  their  savings,  the  private  sure¬ 
ty  company  Wingfield  conducted,  his 
method  of  obtaining  control  of  public 
officials  and  some  of  the  peculiar  deals 
involved  in  the  Owl  Company  case  and 
other  bankruptcy  proceedings. 

When  The  Bee  in  which  the  first 
story  was  published  appeared  in  Reno, 
every  paper  was  sold  within  an  hour. 
Sales  of  subsequent  issues  ran  into  thou¬ 
sands. 

Copies  reached  Washington  within  a 


Arthur  B.  Waugh 

tions  in  Nevada  by  the  Sacramento  Bcc 
resulting  in  the  Pulitzer  award  to  The 
Bee  for  the  most  disinterested  and 
meritorious  public  service  performed  by 
any  .American  newspaper  in  1934. 

Behind  that  hunch  was  a  long  chain 
of  events.  For  years  the  machine 
headed  by  George  Wingfield,  ex-cow¬ 
boy  and  gambler,  had  been  gathering 
strength.  It  had  slowly  gained  control 
of  all  the  important  political  offices  of 
the  state.  Wingfield  himself  was  a 
member  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee,  and  his  attorney  and  hench¬ 
man,  George  B.  Thatcher,  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Demceratic  National  Com¬ 
mittee. 

These  two,  with  the  help  of  William 
Woodburn,  Thatcher’s  law  partner, 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  machine. 
Gradually  they  enveloped  the  banks 
and  finance  companies  of  the  state  until 
through  the  various  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  weapons  under  their  control  they 
held  the  destinies  of  an  entire  state 
within  their  grasp. 

The  machine  had  reached  the  height 
of  its  power  in  the  fall  of  1932  when 
the  bank  crash  came,  involving  every 
financial  institution  in  Nevada.  This 
was  followed  quickly  by  the  notorious 
Owl  Drug  Company  receivership  pro¬ 
ceedings  which  provoked  a  senatorial 
investigation. 

Early  in  December  of  1933  Chas.  K. 
McClatchy,  editor  and  owner  of  the 
McQatchy  newspapers,  composed  of 
three  Bees  in  Sacramento,  Modesto 
and  Fresno,  learned  that  Federal  Dis¬ 
trict  Judge  Frank  H.  Norcross,  an  ally 
of  the  Wingfield  machine,  had  been 
nominated  by  President  Roosevelt  to 
fill  a  vacancy  in  the  United  States  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court  of  Appeals,  and  that  Wood¬ 
burn,  Wingfield’s  first  lieutenant,  was 
to  get  the  place  to  be  vacated  by 
Norcross. 

Knowing  the  background  of  these 
men.  Editor  McClatchy  published  an 
editorial  condemning  the  proposed  ap¬ 
pointments.  McClatchy  attached  no 
blame  to  President  Roosevelt,  of  whom 
he  is  a  strong  supporter,  pointing  out 
the  President  was  compelled  to  depend 
upon  the  advice  of  friends  in  such 
matters. 

Soon  after  publication  of  this  edi¬ 
torial,  friends  of  Norcross  and  Wood- 
bum  made  a  trip  from  Reno  to  Sacra¬ 
mento  to  convince  McClatchy  he  was 
wrong. 


This  cartoon  by  Ross  A.  Lewis,  of 
tbe  Milwaukee  Journal  staff,  won  the 
annual  Pulitzer  prize  for  the  best  c?-- 
toon  “in  some  commendable  cause  of 
public  importance.’’ 

The  cartoon,  which  was  printed  Sept. 
1,  1934,  was  suggested  by  violence  de¬ 
veloping  in  labor  troubles. 

In  the  street  car  strike  in  Milwaukee, 
labor  sympathizers  had  rioted,  using 
violence. 

In  the  strike  at  the  Kohler  bathtub 


factory  at  Kohler,  Wis.,  too  men  taking 
the  side  of  strikers  had  been  slain. 
Similiar  situations  were  developing  over 
the  country  generally,  with  violence  on 
both  sides. 

The  thought  was  that  a  cartoon  show¬ 
ing  that  violp"''e  could  be  and  would  be 
resorted  to  by  both  sides  in  industrial 
disputes  might  carry  a  sobering  in¬ 
fluence  to  the  minds  of  those  who  found 
themselves  involved  in  labor  disagree¬ 
ments. 


THIS  CARTOON  WON  PULITZER  PRIZE 


few  days.  "ITey  created  such  a  stir  that 
the  senate  judiciary  committee  namti 
a  sub  committee  to  investigate.  Thh 
committee  appointed  William  Neblett, 
prominent  Los  Angeles  attorney  and  law 
partner  of  Senator  William  Gibkj 
.\lc.Adoo  to  investigate. 

After  working  two  weeks  Neblttt 
made  a  report  declaring  both  XorcroK 
and  Woodburn  were  unfit  for  the  posts 
proposed  for  them  and  backing  up  the 
facts  gathered  by  VV’augh.  Subsequent¬ 
ly  Neblett  wrote  a  letter  to  Waugh 
congratulating  him  upon  the  care  a^ 
painstaking  effort  employed  in  the  news¬ 
paper  investigation. 

After  the  Neblett  report  was  filed  the 
committee,  by  common  consent,  dropped 
the  matter.  No  attempt  ever  was  made 
to  revive  it. 

Waugh  is  a  We.st  Virginia  “hill  billy" 
who  like  many  another  newspaperman 
entered  the  field  out  of  a  desire  to  write 
the  Great  American  Novel  and  beame 
too  interested  in  newspaper  work  to 
realize  his  ambition.  As  a  youth  he 
worked  on  some  small  West  Virginia 
papers  and  edited  his  high  school  paper 
in  Mannington.  Drifting  west  he 
worked  for  a  time  on  El  Paso  and  .M- 
buquerque  papers.  His  career  was  in¬ 
terrupted  by  the  war  during  which  he 
was  sent  with  the  American  Expedi¬ 
tionary  Forces  to  Siberia. 

Returning  he  became  associated  with 
the  Sacramento  Union  for  about  two 
years  then  resigned  to  become  Sacra¬ 
mento  correspondent  for  the  now  de 
funct  San  Francisco  Bulletin. 

He  joined  the  staff  of  the  Sacrament? 
Bee  eleven  years  ago  and  was  promoted 
to  .Associate  Editor  two  years  ago. 

“I  am  deeply  thrilled  over  this  award 
both  for  myself  and  the  Bee,”  he  said. 
“It  is  an  honor  all  newspapermen  covet 
and  one  I  never  expected  to  receive 
C.  K.  McClatchy,  the  editor  and  ownc 
instructed  me  to  go  to  Reno  and  ge: 
all  the  facts  and  publish  them  withoc 
fear  of  libel  suits.  In  handling  the 
series,  Walter  P.  Jones,  our  managiif 
editorial  director,  courageously  playe: 
up  what  I  had  written  in  headline 
which  left  practically  nothing  unsai: 
Please  thank  the  committee  represc 
ing  the  American  Society  of  Newspape 
Editors  for  being  so  kind.” 

W.  J.  Pfister,  Columbia  journalk 
graduate  in  1924,  and  city  editor  of  ti* 
Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Press,  was  the  ooi; 
representative  of  a  Pulitzer  prize  winne 
at  the  announcement  dinner.  The  Prts 
won  honorary  mention  in  public  serria 
for  its  campaign  to  clean  up  the  per^- 
nel  of  Wisconsin  state  institutions  iff 
the  mentally  deranged. 

Mr.  Pfister  outlined  the  unusual  c 
cumstances  to  Editor  &  Publish; 
and  the  winning  of  the  avs’ard  seeme 
to  hinge  about  the  fact  that  a  “nii 
letter  from  an  inmate  of  an  asylum- 
the  kind  of  communication  usually  :  ■ 
in  the  newspaper  waste-basket— 
taken  as  a  bona  fide  tip. 

In  January  1934  Oscar  Schrader,  a 
inmate  of  the  Northern  Hospital  ; 
Mendota,  died.  No  unusual  circr 
stances  were  reported  by  hospital 
ficials.  Then  the  press  received  a  let;. 
from  another  inmate,  charging  that  t 
victim  had  been  mistreated. 

The  Press  paid  for  an  autopsy,  a 
peculiar  circumstances  led  to  the  c 
elusion  that  the  insane  man  had  bf' 
choked  to  death.  His  body  .i*' 
bruised.  The  Press,  carrying  the  lia 
in  its  editorial  columns  and  playing 
the  stories  in  news  space,  demar.c 
that  the  governor  call  for  an  in'e- 
gation.  The  state  executive  acquie- 
and  the  investigation  by  a  special  cr 
mittee  resulted  in  the  resignation  un 
fire  of  Peter  Bell,  superintendent 
the  Northern  Hospital,  the  release 
his  two  assistant  physicians  and  ^ 
dismissal  of  40  other  employes  in  sr. 
institutions  for  the  feeble  minded. 
investigation  created  a  state-wide 
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OME  NOTES  ON  SPACE  BUYING:  If  you  have 
^  followed  Sales  Management's  "Media  and 
^  Agencies"  department  with 

j'^kgo.  If  any  one  medium  or  group 
of  mediums  has  proved  itself  year  after  year, 


An  excerpt  from  "Comment”  by 
Raymond  Bill  in  Sales  Manage¬ 
ment,  April  20,  1933 


that,  of  course,  is  sufficient  proof  of  its  desir¬ 
ability  for  any  specific  advertiser’s  message 
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Ten  Mi  ion  Famil  ies 


A  horse  race  is  something  to  see! 

And  Kentucky,  where  they  began  to  race  horses  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago,  is  the  place  to  see  the  sport  of  kings. 

For  the  sixty-first  year,  it  is  Derby  Day  at  Churchill  Downs. 

And  a  million  dollars  is  about  to  change  hands. 

Louisville  is  in  gala  array.  It  is  the  "fashion  show  of  the 
country.”  For  society  is  here  from  far  and  near. 

There  are  120  visiting  airplanes  at  the  Louisville  Airport. 

The  Whitneys,  Bradleys,  Wideners,  Sloanes  and  Wordens  are 
among  those  present.  And  Postmaster-General  Farley  and 
Governor  Lafoon;  Paul  Whiteman  and  Rudy  Vallee;  Eddie 
Rickenbacker  and  Jack  Dempsey. 

50,000  of  all  classes,  milling  back  and  forth  in  the  rain.  Soldiers, 
mounted  police,  natty  ushers  and  usherettes. 

Spirits  are  high.  Unnumbered  thousands  storm  their  way  to  the  betting 
windows.  Other  thousands  seek  warmth  in  mint  juleps,  hot  toddies  and  Ken¬ 
tucky  bourbon.  Plebeian  hot  dogs  are  in  unbelievable  demand. 

The  Derby,  the  sixth  race,  is  anybody’s  race!  Yesterday’s  favorite,  the  son 
of  Whichone,  has  given  place  over-night  to  the  granddaughter  of  Man  o’  War. 
Unrest  is  in  the  air.  Last  bets  are  laid  without  conviaion. 

The  bugle  blows!  Eighteen  beautiful  contenders  file  out,  all  but  two  or  three 
rated  as  possible  winners.  Two  and  a  half  minutes  at  the  post — they’re  off! 

St.  Bernard  sets  the  pace,  but  fades.  Plat  Eye  takes  his  place.  Today  comes 
forward,  Omaha  with  him.  Boxthorn,  Whopper,  Psychic  Bid  drop  back. 


WHILE 


THE  NE 


HERE  THEY  COME! 


Associated  Press  Wirephoto 


Today  quits.  The  restij 

At  the  far  turn  Omaha  ii 
Nellie  Flag  after  him. 

As  they  head  for  home, 
the  pack;  with  him  Whisko|ai 
Flag  passes  him. 

The  crowd  roars.  Ronui 
But  the  great  chestnut  regi 
holds  it.  Another  Kentuci 


In  two  minutes  and  6ve 
and  lost. 


Bring  on  owner  Willia^ 
Jim  Fitzsimmons,  and  j 
won  them  $39,550,  a  gold 
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Atlanta  Journal 
Chicago  Daily  Illustrated  Times 
Cleveland  News 
Dallas  News 

Dallas  Daily  Times-Herald 
Dayton  Daily  News 
Kansas  City  Star 


Kansas  City  Times 
Los  Angeles  Times 
Louisville  Courier-Journal 
Louisville  Times 
Milwaukee  Journal 
Oakland  Tribune 


SUBSCRIBERS  TO  THE  NEW  WIREPHOTO 


Omaha  ^X^in  the  Kentucky  Derby 

WIREPHOTO 


Before  the  thunder  of  Omaha’s  hoofs  on  the  home  stretch 
has  died  away,  a  first  photo  of  America’s  turf  classic  is  on  the 
way  to  the  Louisville  Associated  Press  offices  under  police  escort. 

In  28  minutes  it  is  on  the  wire.  In  another  eight  minutes  it 
has  been  flashed  by  Wirephoto  to  twenty-five  cities.  Readers  of 
late  editions  of  evening  newspapers  in  the  central  and  far  west, 
and  of  early  Sunday  editions,  and  readers  of  newspapers  in  ten 
million  American  homes  the  following  morning,  find  the  story 
of  the  great  classic  illustrated  with  photographs*  of  Derby  Day 
and  its  notables,  the  great  race  and  its  winners  in  all  their  glory. 

WIREPHOTO  is  the  newspaper’s  latest  triumph  over  time 
and  distance.  In  the  words  of  Frank  B.  Noyes,  President  of 
Associated  Press,  "It  is  perhaps  the  most  important  development 
in  journalism  since  the  first  news  dispatch  was  sent  by  telegraph  in  1846.” 

The  news  story  no  longer  has  to  depend  on  the  library  for  illustration. 

Wirephoto  brings  Atlantic  and  Pacific  many  hours  closer  with  pictures. 

An  eight-  by  ten-inch  photograph  is  flashed  over  10,000  miles  of  telephone 
wires  to  twenty-five  different  points  of  the  compass  in  eight  minutes. 

The  average  newspaper  with  Wirephoto  Service  has  perhaps  forty-five  up-to- 
the-minute  illustrations  per  day  for  current  news  stories  that,  only  a  few  months 
ago,  often  were  not  available  until  days  later. 

Wirephoto  Service  adds  another  million  dollars  a  year  to  the  cost  of  producing 
the  great  newspapers  of  today.  But  its  enterprising  supporters  pay  the  bill 
without  complaint,  happy  in  the  service  rendered  their  readers. 

And  since  reader  interest  is  the  modern  measure  of  an  advertising  medium, 
the  newspaper  with  Associated  Press  Wirephoto  Service  offers  the  advertiser 
added  assurance  of  the  attention  that  gives  results. 


IS  STILL  HOT/ 


THE  SON  OF  GALLANT  FOX  WINS! 


in  Soldier  charges  out  of 
!at  Eye  follows,  but  Nellie 


ier  fights  to  pass  Omaha, 
length  and  a  half  lead — 
w  has  been  run! 

$400,000  has  been  won 


lioodward,  trainer  Sunny 
Hie  Saunders — Omaha  has 
id  the  wreath  of  victory! 


Associated  Press  Wirephoto 


y  THESE  DOMINANT  NEWSPAPERS 


Philadelphia  Bulletin 
Springfield  (Ohio^  News 
Springfield  {Ohio^  Sun 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
Syracuse  Herald 
Washington  Star 


Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman 
Oklahoma  City  Times 
Omaha  Morning  World-Herald 
Omaha  Evening  World-Herald 
Peoria  Journal 
Peoria  Transcript 


SERVICE  OF  THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 


Atseciated  PrcM  Wirephoto 
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High  Foreign  Tolls  Take  Profit  From 
Press  Rates^  Wire  Companies  Declare 


F.  R.  COMPLIMENTS  REPORTERS 


Say* 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  May  8— 
The  problem  of  arranging  suitable 
price  scales,  due  to  fluctuations  in  for¬ 
eign  exchange,  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion  studying  international  press  rates 
this  week. 

Representatives  of  Western  Union 
and  Postal  Telegraph  companies  re¬ 
vealed  the  high  tolls  placel  by  foreign 
governments  on  transmission  of  mes¬ 
sages  to  the  various  European  cable 
heads.  Frank  Phelan  of  Postal  Tele¬ 
graph  company  stated  that  his  company 
paid  the  Italian  government  6  out  of 
the  8  cents  charge  per  word  for  trans¬ 
mission  of  messages  to  the  cablehead 
for  retransfer  across  the  Atlantic.  The 
German  government  charged  5  cents  out 
of  the  7  cents  per  word  rate,  and  the 
French  government,  one  cent  out  of  the 
8  cents  charge  per  word. 

J.  C.  Willever  of  Western  Union  dis¬ 
closed  that  virtually  the  same  situation 
exists  on  transatlantic  charges  of  his 
company,  and  that  inauguration  of  a 
settlements  of  charges  on  the  gold  basis 
was  a  ‘‘losing  proposition”  to  his  com¬ 
pany  in  most  instances.  He  statel  that 
Western  Union  paid  the  French  gov¬ 
ernment  two  cents  a  word  as  “cut”  for 


using  telegraph  lines  from  Paris  to 
cablehead  at  Havre,  France.  The  nor¬ 
mal  cost  of  transmission  at  press  rates 
is  about  seven  cents  a  word  across  the 
Atlantic  to  New  York.  These  rates  are 
subject  to  the  control  and  approval  of 
the  French  and  British  governments,  he 
said. 

Willever  stated  that  though  his  com¬ 
pany  contemplates  the  establishment  of 
a  ticker  service  across  the  Atlantic, 
there  is  no  supporting  demand  for  that 
service  as  yet.  Coupled  with  this,  there 
is  “considerable  objection”  on  the  part 
of  the  French  and  British  governments 
against  such  a  scheme. 

The  question  of  contract  press  rates 
to  Europe  and  South  America  was  ex¬ 
plored,  with  Mr.  Phelan  disclosing  that 
the  Postal  Telegraph  company  was  will¬ 
ing  to  extend  this  system  of  transmission 
to  anybody  desirous  of  availing  himself 
of  the  service.  He  admitted  that  such 
rates  are  discriminatory,  but  his  com¬ 
pany  has  never  refused  a  press  contract 
to  anybody  willing  to  abide  by  the  rules, 
which  requires  transmission  of  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  1,200,000  words  southward  plus 
a  minimum  of  1,000  per  month  north¬ 
bound  at  five  cents  a  word.  This  is  the 
setup  for  the  South  American  countries. 


PLAIN  DEALER  BACK 
ON  1932  WAGES 


Full  RMtoration  of  Pre-Depression 
Seleries  Made  After  Petition 
by  Editorial  Employes’ 
Association 


the  Evening  Telegram  Company  at 
$151.73  a  share,  and  declares  that  the 
stock  should  not  be  valued  in  excess  of 
$50  a  share.  He  protests  that  in  de¬ 
termining  the  valuation  of  the  stock,  the 
Commissioner  used  the  book  values  of 
assets  and  failed  to  consider  earnings, 
sale  prices  of  small  blocks,  or  dimin¬ 
ished  values  due  to  economic  conditions. 


Pres*  Accounts  of  Hi*  Confer¬ 
ences  Accurate 

(.Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  May  8 — Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  has  politely  declined  to 
send  to  Congress  a  transcript  of  his 
May  3  press  conference  at  which  he 
criticized  “big  business”  for  its  fight  on 
recovery  measures. 

After  stating  other  reasons  for  declin¬ 
ing  the  suggestion  which  had  been  made 
in  a  resolution  sponsored  by  Represent¬ 
ative  John  A.  Martin,  Colorado  demo¬ 
crat,  the  President  said: 

“.As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  would  be 
little  difference  between  the  transcript 
of  this  conference  and  the  published  re¬ 
ports  except  that  one  would  be  in  the 
nature  of  a  direct  quotation  and  the 
other  would  be  indirect.” 

This  was  not  the  only  complime"t 
paid  the  accuracy  of  the  newsnapermen 
who  cover  White  House  press  confer¬ 
ences.  At  another  point,  the  President’s 
letter  to  Clerk  South  Trimble  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  said: 

“I  much  prefer  to  continue  the  con¬ 
ferences  in  the  free  and  informal  fash¬ 
ion.  The  newspapermen,  except  when 
particular  permission  is  given,  do  not 
directly  quote  the  statements  I  make  to 
them  They  do,  however,  use  them  in 
substance  and  the  press  reports  gener- 
allv  fiublished  following  the  conference 
of  Friday,  May  3,  last,  present  an  accu¬ 
rate  record  of  the  statements  I  made  at 
that  time.” 

Embarrassing  the  President  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  request  was  furthest  from  the 
thought  of  Representative  Martin,  he 
said.  He  explained  that  he  was  acting 
as  a  friend  of  the  President,  and  his 


resolution  made  the  recpiest  only 
agreeable  to  him.” 

“The  Chamber  resolutions  are  justth. 
reactionary  expression  of  big  business," 
Representative  Martin  said.  “I  don't 
agree  with  the  President  that  the  reso¬ 
lutions  misrepresented  the  views  « 
business.  Big  business  never  was  for 
the  President’s  policies  and  I  think  tht 
country  generally  will  resent  its  atti¬ 
tude.  I  think  the  President  got  the  big 
gest  break  politically  out  of  that  that  ht 
has  got  since  Congress  has  been  in  ses¬ 
sion.” 


GENERAL  CIGAR  CAMPAIGNS 

Weekly  advertisements  for  Whitt 
Owl  cigars  are  being  published  in  W 
newspapers  beginning  this  week  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Cigar  Company  through  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company,  New  York.  'Tht 
company  had  previously  launched  i 
newspaper  campaign  for  Van  Dyck 
cigars  in  Western  and  Middle  W’esten 
territory  through  the  Federal  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency. 


D.  H.  LAPHAM  PROMOTED 

D.  H.  Lapham,  who  has  been  chief 
accountant  of  the  Detroit  Times  for 
the  past  three  years,  has  been  appointed 
business  manager  of  that  paper.  Mr, 
Lapham  prior  to  his  employment  by  the 
Detroit  'Times,  was  associated  with  the 
general  accounting  department  of  Hearst 
Corporations  and  of  International  Maga¬ 
zine  Company. 

JOINS  CLEVELAND  AGENCY 

Jack  C.  Thomas,  formerly  with 
Maxon,  Inc.,  media  department,  in 
Cleveland,  has  joined  the  Trudelle  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  Cleveland,  as  account 
executive. 


(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Cleveland,  May  8 — Editorial  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
were  working  on  a  pre-depression  wage 
scale  today,  following  restoration  of  a 
wage  cut  made  in  May,  1932. 

Granting  the  request  of  the  Plain 
Dealer  Editorial  Employes’  Association 
that  a  restoration  be  made  as  soon  as 
possible,  the  management  made  no  an¬ 
nouncement  of  its  intention  to  restore 
the  reduction.  The  first  indication  em¬ 
ployes  had  that  their  pay  had  been  in¬ 
creased  came  when  they  received  their 
checks  today. 

The  Plain  Dealer  cut  salaries  of  edi¬ 
torial  employes  10  and  15  per  cent  three 
years  ago  this  month.  A  second  reduc¬ 
tion,  ranging  from  5  to  25  per  cent,  was 
made  in  March,  1933.  The  second  pay 
reduction  was  restored  early  last  year 
and  half  of  the  original  reduction  last 
fall. 

The  Editorial  Employes’  Association, 
which  is  not  affiliated  with  the  Qeve- 
land  Guild,  appointed  a  committee  to 
petition  the  management  for  restoration 
of  the  reduction  several  weeks  ago. 

At  that  time  Paul  Bellamy,  editor  of 
the  Plain  Dealer,  informed  ^e  commit¬ 
tee  that  the  management  would  adjust 
salaries  as  soon  as  it  thought  the  time 
was  propitious. 

Memlxrs  of  the  Editorial  Employes’ 
.Association  have  elected  the  following 
officers  for  1935 — President,  Dale  Cox, 
columnist ;  vice-president.  Chads  O. 
Skinner,  reporter ;  secretary,  Ethel 
Laney,  secretary  to  the  day  city  editor; 
treasurer,  William  C.  Ackerman,  re¬ 
porter. 

CONTESTS  STOCK  VALUA’HON 

$50  a  Share  Held  Maximum  for 
Superior  Eveuing  Telegram 
(Special  t»  Editor  k  Publisxu) 

■Washington,  D.  C.,  May  6— The 
estate  of  John  1'.  Murphy,  of  Superior, 
Wis.,  has  disputed  the  holding  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  and 
filed  a  petition  with  the  U.  S.  Board 
of  Tax  Appeals  for  a  redetermination 
of  an  alleged  deficiency  in  taxes 
amounting  to  $5,452.23. 

Morgan  Murphy,  of  the  Superior 
Evening  Tel^am  Company,  executor 
of  the  estate,  contends  that  the  Com¬ 
missioner  err^  in  including  in  the  gross 
estate  1,266  shares  of  capital  stock  of 


COMMUNISTS  BEATEN 


Investigation  of  Attack  on  Robert 
Minor  Held  in  Hospital 

Robert  Minor,  former  editor  of  the 
Daily  Worker,  communist  daily.  New 
York,  and  formerly  with  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  and  the  New  York 
World,  and  David  Levinson,  counsel 
for  the.  International  Labor  Defense 
were  kidnapped  and  beaten  by  hooded 
gunmen  near  Gallup,  N.  M.,  May  3. 
The  two  men  were  in  New  Mexico  on 
behalf  of  ten  Gallup  riot  murder  de¬ 
fendants. 

Mr.  Minor  said  he  and  Mr.  Levinson 
were  beaten  with  blackjacks  and  left 
35  miles  out  on  the  desert,  their  heads 
encased  in  sacks.  They  were  found 
by  a  Navajo  family  and  taken  to  a 
hospital. 

Labor  circles  demanded  an  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  kidnaping.  When  C.  R. 
McIntosh,  assistant  district  attorney, 
questioned  Mr.  Minor  in  the  hospital 
Mr.  Minor  charged  a  frame-up,  saying 
that  the  kidnappers  “are  safe  in  your 
hands.”  Mr.  McIntosh  characterized 
the  kidnaping  as  a  frame-up. 

ATLANTA  SYNDICA’TE  OPENS 


J.  C.  Wilson  Honsb  Group  to  Sp« 
cinlixe  in  Newspapers 

An  annnouncement  by  J.  C.  Wilson 
says  that  a  charter  has  been  granted 
to  Newspaper  Features,  Incorporated, 
of  Atlanta. 

The  new  corporation  of  which  Mr. 
Wilson  is  president,  will  specialize  in 
newspaper  advertising  and  publicity 
syndicating  features.  'The  incorporators 
of  the  firm,  in  addition  to  Mr.  Wilson, 
include  Robert  T.  Jones,  Jr.,  golf  figure, 
and  O.  B.  Keeler,  sports  authority. 

Mr.  Wilson,  a  resident  of  Atlanta  for 
years,  has  had  experience  in  many 
branches  of  the  newspaper  and  publicity 
field  throughout  north  and  South  Am¬ 
erica  and  Europe. 

SPICE  DRIVE  PROPOSED 

Members  of  the  American  Spice 
Trade  Association,  in  convention  in 
New  York  this  week,  considered  plans 
for  a  camnaign  next  fall  to  increase  con¬ 
sumption  of  spices.  George  M.  Armor, 
of  McCormick  tk  Co.,  Baltimore,  was 
elected  president. 


For  a  Bird’s-eye  View  of  the  Week— 
Read  .  . 


THE  REVIEW  OF  THE  WEEK 


This  new  feature  of  the  regular  Sunday  Edition 
of  The  New  York  Times  gives  a  graphic  and 
simple  summation  every  week  of  the  outstanding 
news  events  of  the  preceding  seven  days,  plus 
interpretative  articles  that  supply  the  necessary 
backgrounds. 

All  of  The  Times  resources  contribute  to  the 
richness  and  timeliness  of  this  section — material 
on  current  events  is  gathered  from  every  available 
source  all  through  the  week  until  late  Saturday 
afternoon,  so  that  Sunday  morning’s  Review  of 
the  Week  may  offer  Times  readers  a  really 
complete  resume  of  the  week’s  news. 


S^piD  f  nrk  SlimTB 
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N  Washington  (D.  C.)  the  selection  of  the  essential  ad¬ 
vertising  medium  is  no  problem.  The  local  merchants, 
under  every  classification,  give  THE  STAR — Evening  and 
Sunday — the  vastly  greater  proportion  of  the  lineage  they 
use.  In  fact,  almost  equalling  the  combined  lineage  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  four  other  Washington  newspapers,  day  after 
day;  while  frequently  THE  STAR  CARRIES  MORE 
LINEAGE  THAN  ALL  FOUR  OF  THE  OTHER 
NEWSPAPERS  COMBINED. 


New  York  Office 
DAN  A.  CARROLL 
no  E.  42nd  St. 

Chicago  Office 
J.  E.  LUTZ 
Lake  Michigan  Bldg. 


Of  course,  there  is  a  reason — the  QUANTITY  and 
QUALITY  of  THE  STAR’s  circulation,  both  Evening 
and  Sunday — going  as  it  does  directly  into  the  homes,  not 
only  in  Washington  City,  but  in  the  trading  area  that  com¬ 
prises  the  Washington  Market— a  radius  of  25  miles  into 
Maryland  and  Virginia. 

The  Star  is  outstandingly  sufficient  in  this  market  as 
evidenced  by  the  use  made  of  its  advertising  columns  by 
the  local  merchants — who  certainly  KNOW  Washington 
and  are  in  a  position  to  measure  DIRECT  RESULTS 
ACCURATELY. 


An  Associated  Press  Newspaper 
Member  Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers 
Member  Major  Market  Newspapers 
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WALLACE  HITS  COTTON  TAX  CRITICS 
IN  MESSAGE  TO  NEWSPAPERMEN 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Tells  Journalism  Week  Attendants  Critics 
Plan  to  Scuttle  Farm  Program — Roy  Roberts  Scoffs  at 
Protests  Against  Government  Propaganda 

(S fecial  to  Editor  &  Publisher)  Other  officers  elected  were : 

COLUMBIA,  Mo.,  May  3 — The  26th  Mrs.  Merze  Marvin  Seaburger,  Des 

annual  Journalism  Week  program  Moines,  first  vice-president;  Lyle  C. 
of  the  University  of  Missouri  closed  Wilson,  manager  of  the  Washington 
here  tonight  with  the  traditional  jour-  bureau  of  the  United  Press,  second 
nalism  banquet  in  Brewer  Field  House,  vice-president;  Mrs.  Ruth  Prather  Mid- 


WiLLiAM  Southern,  Jr.  Dr.  James  Dealey  E.  J.  Archibald  Harry  E.  Taylor 


Chester  C.  Davis,  head  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  adjustment  administration  in 
Washin^on,  substituted  for  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Henry  A.  Wallace  as 
the  principal  speaker.  Walter  M.  Har¬ 
rison,  managing  editor  of  the  Oklahoma 
City  Daily  Oklahoman,  also  was  a 
speaker. 

Davis  advocated  promotion  of  re¬ 
covery  through  the  spreading  of  pur¬ 
chasing  power  through  the  masses. 

“I  think  it  is  of  the  utmost  impor¬ 
tance  to  keep  attention  centered  upon 
the  fundamental  necessity  to  increase 
mass  purchasing  power  and  to  spread 
it  into  those  places  where  none  now 
exists  through  measures  which  keep  the 
people  busy  doing  useful  work,”  the 
A.W  chief  said. 

He  said  that  at  the  base  of  the 
Roosevelt  administration’s  recovery 
measures,  including  the  pending  social 
security  legislation,  was  the  principle 
that  in  order  to  have  mass  production, 
nuss  consumption  based  on  changes  in 
distribution  of  the  national  income  must 
be  achieved. 

Unable  to  attend  the  meeting  because 
of  pressing  business  in  Washington 
Secretary  Wallace  sent  a  letter  to  the 
editors  declaring  that  ‘‘present  attacks 
by  processors  and  newspapers  upon  the 
cotton  processing  tax  and  the  proposed 
amendments  to  the  agricultural  adjust¬ 
ment  act  are  merely  the  first  step.” 

“What  these  interests  mean,”  the 
communication  said,  “is  to  scuttle  the 
whole  farm  program.  If  they  succeed 
in  this  first  offensive,  succeeding  battles 
will  be  easier  for  them  to  win.” 

Dr.  Walter  Williams,  prevented  from 
attending  the  banquet  by  sciatic  rheu¬ 
matism,  sent  a  message  urging  that 
journalism  lie  kept  free  from  the  en¬ 
tanglement  of  ignorance,  prejudice,  in¬ 
sane  nationalism,  outside  censorship  and 
interference. 

“Where  censorship  is  needed,”  he  de¬ 
clared,  “let  it  be  self-imposed  and  only 
by  the  canons  of  good  taste.  Let  us 
hand  over  the  torch  of  a  free  press 
necessary  to  a  free  people  to  live  a  free, 
full  life,  undivided  and  unobscured. 
Then  will  we  justify  our  faith  in  the 
noble  profession  of  journalism  as  the 
profession  of  unselfish,  ever-widening 
public  service.” 

Dr.  Williams  expressed  regret  at  his 
inability  to  be  present  at  the  dinner. 
“For  almost  the  first  time  in  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  I  must  needs  place  the 
presiding  officer’s  gavel  in  other  and 
worthy  hands,”  he  said.  “Sciatica,  a 
devil’s  invention,  is  responsible  for  this 
relief  to  you  and  this  disappointment  to 
me.  But  even  sciatica  does  not  prevent 
my  sending  you  all  my  most  sincere 
good  wishes  as  president,  as  dean,  and 
as  myself.” 

Charles  C.  Clayton,  assistant  city 
editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democr^, 
was  elected  president  of  the  university 
Journalism  Alumni  Association,  which 
held  its  annual  dinner  Thursday  night. 


yette,  Columbia,  secretary ;  R.  B.  Ellard, 
professor  of  journalism.  University  of 
Missouri,  treasurer. 

Harvey  Wertz,  legislative  correspon¬ 
dent  of  the  St.  Louis  Star-Times,  was 
appointed  journalism  representative  on 
the  general  alumni  board  of  the  uni¬ 
versity. 

Roy  A.  Roberts,  managing  editor  of 
the  Kansas  City  Star,  told  the  gather¬ 
ing  at  Thursday’s  session  that  “the 
news  columns  of  the  paper  belong  to  its 
readers.” 

Discussing  the  transition  from  per¬ 
sonal  journalism  ami  the  supremacy  of 
the  editorial  page  of  the  past  to  the 
present  day  in  which  the  news  pages 
are  dominant,  Mr.  Roberts  said  that  “it 
is  the  newspaper’s  task  to  get  the  facts 
— and  the  interpretation  of  the  facts 
when  it  can.” 

He  laid  great  stress  upon  interpre¬ 
tive  reporting  and  urged  school  or 
journalism  students  to  read  widely,  par¬ 
ticularly  on  the  subjects  of  economics 
and  history,  to  provide  themselves  with 
background  for  interpretive  reporting. 

“First  of  all,  the  newspaper  must 
give  straight  factual  reporting,”  Mr. 
Roberts  said,  “but  often  it  can  print  all 
the  facts  and  still  not  let  the  people 
know  what  is  going  on.  It  is  there,  I 
think,  that  many  newspapers  fall  down. 
The  vital  thing  is  ‘what  does  it  mean?’ 
It  is  there  that  we  reach  the  narrow 
field  of  interpretive  reporting.” 

Mr.  Roberts  scoffed  at  protests 
against  the  activities  of  government 
press  agents  in  Washington. 

“There  are  more  high-powered  press 
agents  in  Washington  today  than  ever 
before,  but  the  representations  that 
they  are  controlling  the  news  are  plain 
hooey,”  he  said.  “With  the  great  new 
departments  of  government  they  are  an 
aid  to  the  correspondent. 

“Anything  that  can  be  done  to  get 


283,664 

was  the  averase  net  paid  daily  circu¬ 
lation  of  The  Baltimore  Sun  (Morning 
and  Evening  issues)  (or  the  month  of 

APRIL,  1935 

This  represents  A  GAIN  OF  4,450 
OVER  APRIL,  1934  ...  The 
Sunday  Sun  circulation  averaged 
195,t99  per  Sunday  for  April, 
1935 — a  gain  of  6,878  over  April, 
1934. 

Everything  in  Baltimore 

Revolven  Around  \ 

THE  smi 

Morning  Evening  Sunday 


information  concerning  these  agencies 
to  the  public  quickly  should  be  done. 
But  the  press  agents  can  control  the 
news  only  as  long  as  the  reporters  let 
them  do  so.  A  good  reporter  will 
quickly  break  down  any  attempt  in  that 
direction.” 

Discussion  of  farm  journalism  prob¬ 
lems  held  the  center  of  the  stage  Thurs¬ 
day.  At  noon,  four  farm  editors, 
Wheeler  McMillen  of  Country  Home, 
Sam  Guard  of  the  Breeders’  Gazette, 
C.  V.  Gregory  of  the  Prairie  Farmer, 
and  W.  A.  Cochel  of  the  Weekly 
Kansas  City  Star,  joined  in  a  discus¬ 
sion  which  was  broadcast  by  tlie  Na¬ 
tional  Broadcasting  Company. 

The  farm  editors  were  addressed  by 
William  R.  Miner,  news  editor  of  the 
St.  Louis  Star-Times,  Mr.  Cochel, 
Frank  Ridgway,  agricultural  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune;  Dewitt  C.  Wing, 
field  specialist  of  the  agricultural  ad¬ 
justment  administration,  and  John  F. 
Case,  Kirksville,  Mo. 

The  important  thing.  Mr.  Miner  said, 
is  the  way  news  is  presented.  “You 
can’t  sell  hoise  and  buggy  news  to 
readers  who  think  in  terms  of  modern 
science  with  its  empirical  methods  and 
esoteric  interests,”  he  concluded. 

Mr.  Ridgway  stressed  the  im])or- 
tance  of  agricultural  news  in  the  metro¬ 
politan  press.  “The  farm  story  is  of 
great  importance,”  he  said.  “Even  New 
York  took  notice  of  the  drought  in  the 
Middle  West  last  year,  and  columns 
dealing  with  it  were  eagerly  read  by- 
bankers.  brokers  and  business  men.” 

Speaking  on  “Keeping  the  Farmer 
Informed,”  Mr.  Cochel  stressed  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  farmer’s  wife  to  edit¬ 
ing  of  an  agricultural  journal.  “Farm 
wives  must  be  furnish^  with  accurate 
information  on  the  best  practices  both 
on  the  farm  and  in  the  home,”  he  said. 

Mr.  McMillen,  who  is  president  of 
the  American  Agricultural  Editors’  As¬ 
sociation,  discussed  some  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  farm  editor. 

Dolph  Griffin  Frantz,  managing  etli- 
tor  of  the  Shrez’eport  (La.)  Journal, 
discussed  the  “Heart  of  a  Newspaoer.” 


One  of  the  functions  of  a  newspaper 
he  told  the  gathering,  is  to  perform 
services  for  its  reader  which  show  it 
has  a  heart.  Among  the  newspapers 
which  have  displayed  their  “souls”  he 
listed  the  New  York  Times  and  several 
others  which  take  care  of  needy 
families  at  Christmas  time. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Missouri 
Press  Association  was  held  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  journalism  week  program. 
W.  L.  Bouchard,  editor  of  the  Lena 
Belt  News,  Flat  River,  presided 
Earlier,  the  Association  of  Past  Presi¬ 
dents  of  the  organization  had  attendee 
a  dinner  as  guests  of  J.  P.  Tucker, 
publisher  of  the  Platte  County  Gazettt 
Parkville. 

Problems  of  the  state  wire  services 
of  the  United  Press  and  Associated 
Press  were  discussed  at  meetings  held 
during  the  week.  United  Press  mem¬ 
bers  were  guests  at  a  dinner. 

The  annual  conventions  of  the  Mis- 
souri  College  Newspaper  Associatioa 
and  the  Missouri  Interscholastic  Press 
Association  were  held  Friday  and  Sat¬ 
urday.  The  principal  addresses  were 
made  by  Douglas  Y.  Martin,  of  the  St 
Louis  Globe-Democrat,  who  spoke  oo 
“Newspaper  Promotion  as  a  Career," 
Gus  M.  Oehm,  whose  topic  was 
Foreign  Correspondent  in  Berlin,”  and 
Stanley  Andrews,  of  the  Arkansas 
Farmer,  who  spoke  on  “Agricultural 
Journalism  as  a  Career.” 

Journalism  Week  was  featured  this 
year  by  the  presentation  of  medals  oi 
honor  to  three  individuals  and  two 
newspapers  as  a  recognition  for  distin¬ 
guished  service  during  the  past  year. 

Recipients  of  the  individual  awards 
were:  Harry  E.  Taylor,  of  the  Tratt 
(la.)  Star-Clipper;  William  Southern, 
Jr.,  of  the  Independence  Examiner,  and 
James  VV’right  Brown,  of  Editor  & 
Publisher.  The  Dallas  News  and  tht 
Montreal  Star  were  honored  for  oul- 
standing  achievements  as  newspapers. 
The  New'S  w-as  represented  by  Dr. 
James  Q.  Dealey,  chief  editor;  and  tht 
Star  was  represented  by  the  associate 
editor,  E.  J.  Archibald. 


You  CAN  BUY  15,000  More  circulation 

(and,  incidentally,  a  lot  more  coverage)  in 
the  Newark  Evening  News  for  22c.  per 
line  less  than  the  other  Newark  dailies  offer 
combined.  One  schedule  reaches  the  great¬ 
est  possible  number  of  buyer-families  in  the 
Newark  market  at  better  than  40%  less. 
In  case  you  haven’t  as  yet  had  the  experi¬ 
ence,  the  Newark  market  is  a  good  one  to 
be  in.  We  don’t  want  to  say  you  miisl 
use  the  Newark  Evening  News,  but  it 
certainly  seems  like  a  mighty  good  idea. 
And  what  business  can’t  use  more  good 
ideas! 


€9niitt9 

Newark,  New  Jersey 

0’Mar.\  &  Or.msbee,  Inc.,  General  Advertising  Representatives 
New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles. 
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SINCE  1840  -  AND  TODAY 

Publishers  prefer  Morrill  Ink  because  it  prints 

a  clean,  snappy  newspaper. 

Editors  like  Morrill  Ink  because  it  makes  their 

newspaper  more  readable. 

Pressroom  Executives  specify  Morriii 

Ink  because  it*s  the  best  ink  made,  is  always 
uniform  and  helps  to  eliminate  printins  troubles. 

No  Loss  Of  Press  time  due  to  ink 
when  using  MORRILL’S  NEWS  BLACK 
AND  COLORS. 

GEO.  H.  MORRILL  CO. 

Division 

GENERAL  PRINTING  INK  CORPORATION 

Specializing  in  yetvspaper  Black  and  Colors  for  95  Years 

100  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Factories  —  A'oru'oo*/.  Mass.  Tacony,  I’hila.,  Pa.  Chicago,  III.  San  Francisco,  CaiI. 


The  lOOth  anniversary  of  the  found-  John  Carroll  Join  Newt-Index 
ing  of  the  Xew  York  Herald  was  cele-  A.  H.  Witzleben,  Jr.,  a  rneniber  of 
brated  the  night  of  May  6  in  a  program  the  Chicago  Tribune  advertising  depart- 
broadcast  over  the  WjZ  network  of  the  nient  for  the  past  seven  years,  has  been 
National  Broadcasting  Company.  A  appointed  advertising  director  of  the 

large  cast  presented  dramatic  episodes  _ _ 

in  the  life  of  the  newspaper,  which  was  j. 

purcha^ed  in  1924  by  tlie  New  York 
Tribune,  to  form  the  Nezv  York  Herald 

John  B.  Kennedy,  NBC  commentator,  yW  I 

was  narrator  of  the  program,  in  which  a  ^ 

an  orchestra  participated  under  the  di-  jL" 

rection  of  Leopold  Spitalny.  The  radio  ^  '  f/J  V"!  P  Sm 

l)resentation  was  written  by  Burke  v~  \ 

Boyce,  continuity  chief  of  the  National  sH 

Broadcasting  Company.  Carl  W.  Acker-  \jK^  mjk 

man,  dean  of  the  Columbia  University  "X: 

.Sehool  of  Journalism,  spoke  briefly.  fl 

Among  the  episodes  portrayed  was  - - 

the  meeting  of  the  Herald  correspon-  r  H  Chase  A.  H.  Witzleben,  Ji 

dent,  Henry  M.  Stanley,  with  David 

Livingstone  in  Africa.  The  broadcast  llvanston  (III.)  .\ iTW-Zinfe-v  to  succeed 
program  also  included  a  portrayal  of  C.  Elliott,  wlio  has  joined  Oak  Pari 

(juglielmo  Marconi’s  wireless  report  of  (111.)  Oak  J.eafes  as  advertising  man- 

the  -America’s  Cup  Race  between  Sir  ager. 

Thomas  Lipton’s  Shamrock  I  and  the  .\nnouncement  was  also  made  this 

Columbia.  _  week  that  Ralph  H.  Chase  has  suc- 

urviB/E*  uPDAi  n  'T'diritne'  eeeded  Richard  Coburn  as  head  of  the 
IX-  w  .  News-Index  printing  department.  Mi 

Walhs  1-  Howe  Jr  who  has  ^en  m  has  joined  Sheldon  Printing 

charge  of  bwk  advertising  for  the  q  Cheiago.  John  W.  Carroll,  for- 

lantw  yon  hly  .  las  joined  the  \ezv  Chicago  Herald  and  Ex- 

i  oik  Herald  1  ribiine  liotyi  advertising  aininer,  has  been  added  to  the  News- 
tion  through  a  svstem  ot  yt*parttnent.  Harr\  Apeler,  \\ho  has  advertising  department, 

ng  of  processors,  as  pro-  for  some  time  been  assistant  national  ad-  I.  minintr  the  Tribune  \\r 

ents  to  the  .AgricnItiirTl  vertising  manager  ot  the  Herald  Trib-  B*-tore  joi  img  t  e  J- • 

O  be  inconsistent  with  the  une,  will  Continue  in  that  capacity,  but  ''’‘^lebcn  was  sales  and  advertising 
ulture.  business  and  the  the  future  give  less  attention  to  '^anager  of  a  LaSalle  street  fi™  w 

.  .  ,  .books  and  more  to  other  national  busi-  .‘-hicago  par  ner  inMcCuire&Witz- 

ebm.nat.on  at  the  earnest  Howard  W.  Cook  of  the  Herald-  Advertising  Agency,  and  mrf- 

. .  -  Tribun.  will  co„, inn.  i„,l,.l»c.ka<lv,r-  S'  |;l;;"'lVK";S'b.'’r‘otS  2 

believe  that  through  them  isiiig  epar  men  . _  vertisiiig  agency,  he  developed  sales 

FEDERATED  GROUP  EARNINGS  promotional  plans  for  the  Chicago  Dailj 
Federated  Publications.  Inc.,  and  sub-  -Vrtoj  and  Herald  and  hxaminer. 
sidiaries  have  reported  for  1934:  Net  Mr.  Chase  was  formerly  head  of  the 
income  after  expenses,  depreciation,  in-  pajier  and  printing  department  of  Ditto 
terest,  amortization  and  other  charges,  Corp.,  Chicago.  ^Ir.  Carroll  was  gen- 
rholly  $130,066.  equal  to  $1.20  a  share  on  107.-  eral  manager  of  Berlin  (Wis.)  Evening 


Business  Paper  Publishers  Don’t  Want  Monopoly  Either — McGraw 
suid  Lord  Honored — Terhune  Named 
President 

Governmental  activities  which  ^een  found  to  interfere  with  the  normal 
interfere  with  the  profit  system,  j; 
re-trict  free  enterprise,  or  place  the  ^im^ri 
yoveniment  in  competition  with  private  throm 
enterprise,  should  be  ended,  it  was  sively 
urged  in  a  resolution  pas.sed  this  week  pie  ai 
liy  the  .Associated  Business  Palters  in  in  pr 
annual  convention  at  Hot  Springs,  Va.  "At 
-Monopoly  was  also  condemned,  and  in- 
<lustry  besought  to  foster  free  com- 
petition  when  government  brakes  were 
removed.  „.,,eth 

“W  e  urge,  the  resolution  concluded,  financ 
“elimination  at  the  earliest  i>ossible  of  pr 
moment  of  all  artificial  brakes  upon  npoly 
freedom  of  individual  initiative  and  en-  <'uctic 
lerprise,  because  we  believe  that 
through  them  alone  employment  can  be  * 
expanded,  and  normal  incentives  for  theref 
business  development  and  capital  invest-  dustrj 
ment  provided.’’  shall 

-A  feature  of  the  three-day  meeting  econoi 
was  a  testimonial  dinner  to  James 
Mefiraw,  u^n  completion  of  50  years 
in  the  publication  of  business  papers. 

Alembers  of  the  association  presented  its  ov 
liini  with  a  gold  watch  and  a  scroll  “\V 
signed  by  editors  and  fellow  publishers,  ship  : 

Henry  Lord,  vice-president  of  the 
-McCiraw-Hill  Publishing  (Tompany,  al-  i'’’"''' 

>o  received  recognition  for  50  years’ 
service  in  the  business  paper  field.  in  an  ^Tihus 
address  delivered  by  Mason  Britton, 

McGraw-Hill  vice-president.  pmhlic 

Everit  Terhune,  Boot  &  Shoe  Re-  “W-  _  - 

('order,  and  vice-president  of  Chilton  possible  moment  of  all  artificial  brakes  upon 
C  ompany,  was  elected  president  of  the  ^  ■-  j---i  .—i 

.VsstKiation.  Paul  I.  .Aldrich,  vice- 
president  of  the  National  Prozisioner, 
was  elected  vice-president,  and  Ralph 
Reinhold,  president  of  Reinhold  Pub- 

fcbi„K  Company,  was  r.-.l.cd  .rcas-  COMPANY  EARNINGS 

The  retiring  president,  E.  T.  Howson,  Gannett  Company,  Inc.,  and  wl  _ _ _  _ ^ . . . . . _ _  . . . 

\  ice-president  of  Simmons-Boardman  owned  subsidiaries  have  reported  for  the  990  capital  shares,  compared  with  $8,374  Journal  before  joining  the  Heald  and 
1.  ompany,  was  elected  on  the  executive  quarter  ended  March  31 ;  Combined  net 
committee,  as  were  Henry  Lord,  D.  J.  profit  after  depreciation  but  before  in- 
Hansen,  general  manager  of  Domestic  terest,  amortization  and  income  taxes 
Engineering  Corporation,  C.  J.  Stark,  hut  including  equity  in  undistributed  net 
president  of  Penton  Publishing  Co.,  Roy  profits  of  controlled  companies,  $271,707. 

Dickinson,  president  of  Printers'  Ink  This  compares  with  net  profit  of  $273,- 
Piiblishing  Company,  and  Ed.  .Ahrens,  844  in  same  period  last  year.  Net  profit, 
publishers  of  Ahrens  Publishing  Com-  including  equity  in  undistributed  profits 
I>any.  ^  Arthur  Anderson,  president  of  of  controlled  companies,  was  $93,222 
tlie  National  Conference  of  Business  after  interest,  amortization,  taxes  and 
Paper  Editors  and  editor  of  Boot  and  other  charges,  compared  with  $72,447 
.Shoe  Recorder,  continues  as  ex-officio  last  year, 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee.  - 

follows  economic  resolutions  MARKS  50th  YEAR 

“.\a  close  and  continuous  observers  of  The  IVinston-Solem  (N.  C.)  Tzvin 
American  industry  and  trade,  the  business  City  Sentinel  on  May  4  Celebrated  its 
press  is  convince<l  that  the  weli-t)eing  and  SOth  anniversary  as  a  daily  with  the 

'"y  issuance  of  a  74-page  historical  edition. 

thf  loriff  run»  upon  thf  maintefiance  of  c  a.  ui*  i-  j  aU 

constantly  increasing;  efficieiicv  of  pro<Iuc-  Tzvtn  City  Daily  m 

tion  and  distribution.  Only '  in  this  way  1»85,  the  paper  s  antecedents  actually 
can  high  standards  of  living  for  the  .\mer-  reached  back,  through  consolidation  of 
lean  consumer  be  maintained.  weeklies,  more  than  100  years  to  the 

“To  realize  this  objective  it  is  essential  Weekly  Gleaner,  established  in  Salem 
that  the  development  of  new  methods  and  lOOQ  Owen  Moon  is  oublisher  of 
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CEEDING  J 


Seeding  time  is  on  in  the  Northwest 
with  best  moisture  conditions  in  five 
years  a  billion  dollar  income  from 
the  soil.  7 4%  more  of  these  people 
read  ThE  JOURNAL 


NEW  YORK 


every  evening 
than  its  nearest  advertising  competitor 


^  There  are  365 
I  news  stands  in  the 


poorest  sections  of 
New  York  city 
which  do  not  han¬ 
dle  The  Sun,  al¬ 
though  they,  sell 
the  other  New 
York  evening  news¬ 
papers.  X  I 
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O'MARA  &  ORMSBEE.  Inc.,  Repre«entxtlve« 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  May  11,  1935 


Program  Completed  for  Convention 


ON  JEINNINGS  CASE  *u  T>  i  i#  o/i  oo  m  i-idill. /w. i 

r,™..  N.  R  nrEir.i™„  S.,. ..  »/  Southern  Publishers  May  20-22 

U  Ironical  that  PublUher,  Expon-  TPHE  complete  program  for  the  an-  Committee,  Major  Powell  (.lass,  Lynchburg  Airainat  Tomi  River.  N  J.. 

ent  of  Free  Pre..  SKouIJ  IU  convention  of  the  Southern  (V=‘.)  ^'ews  and  Advance,  chairmzn.  ’ 

p  .  r;  *  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association  at  ‘5.  Report  of  Traffic  Committee,  John  A.  Editor  Taken  m  Court— Next 

Promoting  Red  Hysteria  Hotel  Arlington.  Hot  Sorinirs.  Ark..  >  chapman.  Hearing  May  14 

■  ag  '’>A  ■>'>  J  Ji  •  1  lo*  Report  of  Special  Committee  on  - 

Lloyd  K.  Garrison,  dean  of  the  Uni-  :  as  announced  this  week  leased  Wire  Charges,  j.  L.  Home,  Jr.,  Testimony  that  indictments  charging 

versitv  of  Wisconsin  law  school  and  •  ^ranstejn  \N  ilhams,  secretary  man-  Rocky  Mount  (N.  C.)  Telegram,  chairman.  William  H  Fischer  Toms  River 
former  chairman  of  the  National  Labor  ager,  as  follows :  17.  Report  of  Newsprint  Manufacture  (x.  J.)  editor,  with  ’libeling  officials 

Relations  Board,  took  occasion  to  criti-  _  tournament  of  members  and  guests.  Committee  J^es  G.  Stahlman,  Nashville 

William  PanHr.Ir.V.  ut-  Tuesday  afternoon.  May  21.  (lenn.)  Banner,  chairman.  c  .  n  r- _  _ 


15.  Report  of  Traffic  Committee,  John  A. 
Brice,  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal,  chairman. 

16.  Report  of  Special  Committee  on 


POLITICAL  FEUD  SEEN 
IN  LIBEL  ACTION 

Teatimony  to  Find  Out  How  Indict¬ 
ment*  Against  Toms  River,  N.  J., 
Editor  Taken  in  Court — Next 
Hearing  May  14 

Testimony  that  indictments  charging 
William  H.  Fischer,  Toms  River 
(N.  J.)  editor,  with  libeling  officials 


dze  William  Randolph  Hearst  in  his  afternoon.  May  2i. 


sinti  nV  thr  TimA  Officers  and  directors  will  meet  Sunday  18.  Discussion  of  Modern  Newspaper  Ac-  Senator  Percy  Camp,  a  Republican 

Qiscus  n  01  tr^  De^  Jennings  case  night.  May  19,  8:30  p.  m.  counting  and  Credit  Practices.  led  by  F.  Scott  leader,  was  taken  May  6  at  a  hearing 


at  the  annual  Daily  Cardinal  banquet 
May  3  in  Madison. 

.\fter  relating  the  history  of  the  case, 
which  came  before  the  national  labor 
relations  board  while  Garrison  was 
chairman  of  that  body,  the  university 
professor  said : 


9:30  a.  m.— Convention  convenes,  Monday,  Kitson,  comptroller  of  Miomi  (Fla.)  Herald 
May  20.  19.  Talk  on  The  Circulation  Manager,  bj 


before  Supreme  Court  Commissioner 


1.  Roll  Call.  Frank  S.  Newell,  Toledo  Blade,  president  of 

2.  Reading  of  Minutes.  fnternational  Circulation  Managers’  Associa-  " 

3.  Election  of  new  members  and  introduc-  tion. 

tion  of  guests.  20.  Talk  on  Classified  Advertising,  by  H. 

4.  Report  of  president,  E.  K.  Gaylord.  Connell,  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Express  and 

Oklahoma  City  (Okla.)  Oklahomaan  and  News,  representative  of  -Association  of  News- 


19.  Talk  on  The  Circulation  Manager,  by  David  A.  Vecder.  The  charge  was 
Frank  .S.  Newell,  Toledo  Blade,  president  of  ^ngde  by  Leo  Robbins,  County  Pros- 


20.  Talk  on  Classified  Advertising,  by  H. 


The  hearing  was  called  to  determine 


“It  IS  ironical  that  the  publisher  in  V™  ^  ^s.anomaan  ana 

the  Jennings  case,  who  invoked  free  s.  Report  of  treasurer.  Walter  C,  Johnson.  21.  Talk  c 

speech  to  avoid  the  just  regulations  of  Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  News.  Soil  Erosion, 

government,  should  now  be  foro— -pf  6.  Report  of  secretary-manager,  Cranston  (Ga.)  Herald. 

promoting  a  red  hysteria,  the  flames  of  Williams.  22.  Topics 


W.  Connell.  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Express  and  "l^nner  in  which  inciictments  were 

News,  representative  of  -Association  of  News-  returned  against  Mr.  FlSCher  for  his 
paper  Classified  Advertising  Managers.  newspaper  articles  concerning  the  al- 


which,  if  not  quenched  by  patriotism  and  .  •'f  Advertising  Committee.  Boy- 

common  sense,  may  end  by  reducing  to  kin  Paschal,  Savannah  (Ga.)  Nercs  and  Press, 

ashes  the  living  principles  of  free  speech  '  ,  r  r-  •„  » ■  - 

enshrined  in  the  constitution.”  (omm.ttee  on  Advertising 

r\ _ r" _ .* _ j; _ J  -  T _ • _  .\KCIIIS. 


enshrined  in  the  constitution.” 

Dean  Garrison  discussed  the  Jennings 
case  at  the  annual  dinner  for  university 
student  newspaper  editors  “because  of 
its  obvious  interest  to  those  concerned 
with  the  business  of  journalism.” 


9.  Report  of  Business  Affairs  Committee.  Couch,  near  Hot  Springs.  Alonday  evening. 
Col.  J.  H.  Long.  Huntington  (W.  Va.)  .dd-  May  20. 


Lldent  newspaper  editors  ‘  because  of  verti.ser  and  Herald-Disfatch.  chairman, 
i  obvious  interest  to  those  concerned  lO.  Report  of  Editorial  Affairs  Committee, 
ith  the  business  of  journalism.”  Wallace,  I.oui.sville  (Ky.)  Times,  ch.iir 

“The  Jennings  case  focuses  attention  -  t  ^  ^ 

1  the  real  meaning  of  freedom  of  the  p of  Labor  Committee.  John  D. 

,  ,  F.wing.  Shre-ceport  (I.a.)  Times,  chairman. 


paper  Classified  Advertising  Managers.  newspaper  articles  concerning  the  al- 

21.  Talk  on  Cncontrolled  Forest  Fires  and  leged  laxity  of  COUnty  officials  in  per- 

Soil  Erosion,  by  Henry  T.  McIntosh,  Albany  mitting  gambling  on  the  Club  Royal 
HrrnW.  Show  Boat  at  Point  Pleasant  Beach. 

Topics.  .  .  Mr.  Fischer  obtained  the  present  in- 

23.  Appointment  of  Special  Committees;  .  i  i  j  ^  ^i _  „„  i 

Nominations.  Quiry  after  he  charged  that  the  grand 

Resolutions.  jury  s  action  followed  a  secret  meeting 

Memorials.  of  Republican  leaders  and  county 

24.  Barbecue  at  estate  of  Harvey  C.  officials. 

Couch,  near  Hot  Springs.  ^londay  evening,  ProsecUtOf  RobbiflS  testified  that  the 
May  20.  indictments  reached  him  from  Senator 

25.  Report  of  Nominations  Committee.  Camp’s  office  a  short  time  before  he 


Report  of  Nominations  Committee. 


on  tlie  real  meaning  of  freedom  of  the 
press.  Normal  govern»^ental  regula¬ 
tions  can  never  endanger  it.  The  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  means  freedom  to  print 


26.  Election  of  Officers.  New  president  submitted  them  to  the  grand  jurv.  He 

assumes  duties  upon  adjournment  of  conven-  ^oom  before  the 

tion  on  Wcanesaav.  ,  .  i  /i  •  r  *.  *  m  .. 

27.  Golf  tournament  of  members  and  graiidjury  acted  on  the  indictments  Mr. 


12.  Report  of  T.abor  Commissioner,  Joseph 
G.  Camp 

13.  Report  of  Postal  and  T.egislati  ^*0  Com- 


the  news  and  to  comment  without  inter-  mittee.  J,  S.  p.-irks.  Fort  .Smith  (.Ark.',  Times- 
ference,”  he  -•''■serted.  Record,  chairman. 

Dean  Garrison  related  how  Jcniiino's,  Report  of  T.ee  Srhool  of  Journalism 

a  former  rewriteman  on  the  San  Fran-  - -  ~ 

lUfo  Call-Ridletin,  appealed  to  the  na-  Tf„n„rtin1  Chnirmtin 

tiona!  hoard  with  a  claim  that  he  had  ^mpariiai  f^nairmctl 

been  discharged  bv  the  ppner  be''->-.,-o  Chosen  br  N.I.B. 

ot  Ills  niembcj-sbip  in  the  American  .  .  t  i*  ^  i-  xr 

Newspaper  Guild.  The  Hoard,  he  said.  ,  meeting  in  Indianaj^hs  May  8, 

twice  decided  tlie  case  in  Jennings*  favor  Newspaper  Industrial  Hoard  com- 


and  ordered  him  reinstated,  but  the  P’^^^d  its  panel  of  impartial  chairmen 
Hearst  Xewsnape’"''  succeeded  in  having  near  cases  coming  before  that  body, 
the  case  taken  out  of  the  hoard*s  juris-  Uarvey  J.  Kelly,  chairn^n  of  the  hoard, 
diction  and  placed  with  the  Newspaper  3'inounced  this  week.  Those  elected  to 


guests,  Tiies(l.iv  afternoon.  May  21.  Kohbiiis  also  testified  that  he  Visited  the 

2R.  Announcing  Golf  Prizes.  office  of  Mayor  Frank  Hague  of  Jer- 

29.  Reports  of  Speci.al  Committees.  sey  City  before  the  indictments  were  pr?- 

30.  Selection  of  1936  Meeting  Place.  sented  and  left  word  there  that  he  did 

31.  New  officers  and  directors  will  meet  jjgt  intend  to  become  involved  ill  a  libel 
at  breakfast  Wedne-^day  morning.  Mav  22.  Case 

32.  Adimirnment.  Wednesday.  May  22.  ^  Fischer’s  claim  tliat 

Secretary  of  State  Thomas  A.  Mathis, 
had  actually  begun  to  use  its  printer  Repuhlicati  county  leader,  controls  the 
service,  Sherman  states.  According  to  courts  and  juries.  Assemblyman  .Alex 
the  contract,  Sherman’s  printers  were  Adams  testified  that  no  Ocean  County 
to  be  installed  January  1,  1935,  he  de-  Republican  can  be  nominated  in  the  pri- 
clares.  \V.  C.  Theile,  attorney  for  maries  without  the  endorsement  of 
Sherman,  sought  a  ruling  from  Judge  Mathis.  His  power  also  extends  to  ap- 
Jorgensen  on  the  validity  of  Sherman’s  pointments  for  state  and  county  offices, 
resignation,  made  December  19,  1933.  Mr.  .-Adams  charged. 


Industrial  Board  of  the  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Code. 


the  panel  were : 

Prof.  Paul  H.  Douglas.  University  of 


The  student  editors  heard  Dr.  Glenn  Chicago;  Dr.  Harry  Moskowitz  and 


The  Associated  Press,  through  its 
attorney.  Garth  Lacey  of  Salinas,  sub¬ 
mitted  on  .April  22  an  amended  de¬ 
murrer  to  Sherman’s  suit. 


Concerning  the  office  of  jury  com¬ 
missioner,  a  post  filled  by  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Joseph  B.  Perskie,  Mr. 
Adams  said  Mr.  Mathis  did  not  control 


Frank  DV"esidenrorthe‘ university  Vefer  Federal  Judge  John  Clark  Knox,  both  ,  In  presenting  the  amended  demurrer  the  filling  of  that  post  and  would  not 
m  t  wnress  as^  of  New  York,  and  Judge  Byron  K.  lor  the  association.^  Lacey  statec^  that  he  attempt  to  control  appointments  by  Jus 


to  the  press  as  the  ‘•bulwark  of  Amcr-  ot  Aew  York,  amt  Judge  byron  K. 
ica,”  declaring :  Elliott,  formerly  of  St.  Louis,  and  now 

’’Great  newspapers  can  keep  the  Ptneral  solicitor  of  the  John  Hancock 
trends  of  policy,  alike  in  government  and  In^rance  Company,  Boston. 


of  New  York  and  Judge  Byron  K  *  ^  association,  i^acey  statea  tnat  ne  attempt  to  cc 
Elliott,  formerly  of  St.  Louis,  and  now  Questioned  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  tice  Perskie. 


in  private  enurprU.  pn.lct  opnn  clinical  v.t'XcSd.^  IXxKv.raSS 

IrtTm  oL,>^ch.  l;?cs^'a,fd  iLmbl^  International  arbitration  board  o!  the  Shern,,,,-,  rc.Bnation  has  been  held  two 

the  clean  and  antispctic  air  of  unhanip-  uewspaper  publishing  business.  The  ^  ,  j  ,  ,  .  , 

ered  discussion  can  be  kept  blowing  'e'ur  elected  May  8  along  with  Federal  Judge  Jorgensten  requested  notti  at- 

through  our  council  chambers.”  Judge  Robert  R.  Nevin  of  Dayton,  pre-  torneys  to  submit  written  briefs  citing 


in  the  case.  The  demurrer  declared  Mr.  Adams,  a  prominent  Mathis  or- 
the  suit  ambiguous  and  uncertain  and  ganization  worker,  said  he  canceled  a 
doubted  that  an  actual  legal  contro-  gunning  trip  to  be  pre.sent  at  the  grand 


versity  existed,  or  will  exist  until  after  jury  iiKjiiiry  which  resulted  in  the 
Sherman’s  resignation  has  been  held  two  Fischer  indictment.  He  held  he  had  no 
years.  desire  to  see  any  one  indicted  for  the 

Tudee  Torcensten  reouested  both  at-  niatter  because  the  Republican  organiza- 


rougV  our  coimcir  cranS.”  Ro^rt*  R.'  Nevin  of  Dayton,  pro-  torneys  to  submit  wrhten'  briefs  citing  'havJ'stonnedX 

“Modem  nroBiAms  of  nolitical  and  viously  chosen,  completes  the  panel  of  authorities,  after  which  he  took  the  case  nient  matliiner>  couki  ha\e  .  toppeo  tlu 
_ I _ I _ i-:_ _ t—  ; _ „  fivp  imnartial  rhairmpn  as  nrovided  hv  under  advisement,  reservinc’  his  decision  gamhhllg  conditions  if  it  so  desired. 


economic  leader.ship  make  imperative  a  five  impartial  chairmen  as  provided  by  under  advisement,  reserving  his  decision 

democratic  broadening  of  the  base  of  the  daily  newspaper  code.  From  this  made  public  Alay  2. 

judgment  upon  which  policy  is  built,  panel  a  chairman  is  drawn  by  lot  when  The  case  will  now  he  placed  on  the 
and  this  re(|uircs  the  safeguarding  of  the  even-numbered  bipartisan  hoard  of  court  calendar  for  trial,  hearing  to  he- 

utmost  freedom  of  universities,  news-  eight  members  deadlocks  on  any  (|ues-  gin  on  a  trial  date  expected  to  he  early 

papers  and  every  other  agency  of  criti-  tion.  in  June. 


SHOPPING  NEWS  BANNED 


Judge  Rules  Against  Demurrer  Filed  Iowa  Newspaper  Wins  Injunction 


in  Salinas,  Cal.,  Suit 

San  Franciscx),  May  6 — In  a  test 


Against  Printing  Company  newspaper 

Tlie  Iowa  State  Supreme  Court  re-  inteS'ional 


The  next  hearing  was  set  for  May  14. 

N.  Y.  GUILD  FOR  AFFILIATION 

Referendum  Now  Being  Taken  on 
A.  F.  of  L.  Question 

A  membership  meeting  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Guild  of  New  York  May  5  voted 
120  to  12  for  affiliation  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  with  the  .American 
Federation  of  Labor  as  a  national  or 
international  union.  A  referendum  on 


cal  judgment,”  President  Frank  de-  -  - -  A.  F.  of  L.  Question 

dared.  He  pointed  cut  that  preserva-  A.  P.  PLEA  OVERRULED  SHOPPING  NEWS  BANNED  A  membership  meeting  of  the  News- 

tion  of  the  critical  function  is  even  more  _  _ _  paper  Guild  of  New  York  May  5  voted 

important  in  a  national  emergency  than  Judge  Rules  Against  Demurrer  Filed  Iowa  Newspaper  AVins  Injunction  120  to  12  for  affiliation  of  the  .American 

^  in  Salinas,  Cal.,  Suit  Against  Printing  Company  Newspaper  Guild  with  the  .American 

This  IS  why  the  press  today  has  a.-c-  c  r  x.-nr  Federation  of  Labor  as  a  national  or 

moral  obligation  that  goes  beyond  the  San  Franciscx),  May  6  In  a  test  Tlie  Iowa  .State  Supreme  Court  re-  international  union.  A  referendum  on 
recording  of  state  pronouncements,  the  case  of  vital  importance  to  newspapers  centlv  handed  down  a  decision  ^otect-  question  is  now  being  taken,  and 

presentation  of  the  appeals  of  a  respons-  and  press  as.sociations  throughout  the  mg  the  contract  nghts  of  the  Charles  votes  will  be  counted  May  20 

ible  opposition,  and  the  colorful  report-  United  States.  Superior  Judge  H.  G.  C tty  Daily  Press  m  its  case  against  the  meeting  endorsed  the  nom’  .a- 

ing  of  the  outbursts  of  every  rabble-  Jorgensen  of  Monterey  County  handed  Intelh^ncer  Printing  Company  of  that  delegates  to  the  national 'con- 

rouser  who  mounts  the  rostr”->i.  The  <lowii  a  decision  May  2  at  Salinas,  Cal.,  ntv.  The  decision  upheld  the  previous  j,,  are  Carl  Randan 

press  has  a  moral  obligation  to  ade-  which  over-ruled  the  amended  demurrer  findings  of  the  district  court,  granting  World-T  clear  am  president-  Paul  Fred- 

quatelv  discharge  the  critical  function  filed  by  the  Associated  Press  in  answer  an  iniunction  to  the  Daily  Press  against  ericksen  Tmicj  ’ Milton  Kaufman  ex- 

by  presenting  to  the  American  people  suit  for  declaratory  relief  from  the  Intelligencer  conoern,  prohibiting  gcutive  secretary-  Hugh  Holohan  ’Citv 

a  fearlessly  objective  analysis  of  current  membership  agreement  brought  by  the  that  firm  from  publishing  a  shopping  Marolvn  Marks  World-^Tele- 

policies  and  current  proposals,  accept-  Salmas  (Cal.)  Index-Journal  against  news  or  free  circulation  naner.  gram-’  David'  Davidson  Post-  Nat 


cas^e  of  vital  importance  to  newspapers  centlv  handed  down  a  decision  protect-  question  is  now  being  taken,  and 

and  press  associations  throughout  the  mg  the  contract  nghts  of  the  Charles  votes  will  be  counted  May  20. 

Lnited  States  Superior  Judge  H.  G.  OJy  Dm/.v  m  its  case  against  the  j^e  meeting  endorsed  the  nom’ .a- 


by  presenting  to  the  American  people  'n  for  declaratory  relief  from  the  Intelligencer  conoern,  prohibiting 

a  fearlessly  objective  analysis  of  current  membership  agreement  brought  by  the  that  firm  from  publishing  a  shopping 
policies  and  current  proposals,  accept-  Salinas  (Cal.)  Index-Journal  against  news  or  free  circulation  paner. 
ing  the  sound  and  waging  a  relentless  tfio  press  association.  The  Daily  Press  in  1929  purchased 

warfare  of  exposure  against  the  un-  In  the  complaint  filed  Nov.  22,  1934,  the  subscription  list  and  goodwill  of  a 
sound.”  Publisher  E.  L.  Sherman  of  the  Index-  semi-weekly  paper  published  by  the  In- 


T-i  Tx  -I  V.  .  L  J  gram;  David  Davidson,  Post:  JNat 

The  Daily  Press  in  1929  purchased  gj^^hart,  Brooklyn  Eagle;  Gerald  Dun- 
e  subscription  list  and  goodwi  I  of  a  Journal,  and  Ernest  Armstrong. 


NEW  A.  P.  DIVISION 


Journal  charged  that  the  press  associa¬ 
tion  had  refused  to  allow  him  to  with- 


telligencer  Printing  Company  and  the 
latter  firm  agreed  in  a  signed  contract 


draw  from  its  membership  on  a  con-  not  to  publish  a  newspaper  in  Charles 


Herald  Tribune. 

FORMER  EDITOR  WINS  SUIT 

A  jury  in  Common  Pleas  Court  in 


Rocky  Mountain  administrative  tract  lie  ‘signed  with  it  April  5,  193L  City  for  15  years.  In  1933,  the  Intelli-  A  jury  in  Common  Pleas  Court  in 
mvisioii  of  the  Associated  Press  has  .According  to  the  by-laws  of  the  associa-  gencer  company  started  publication  of  a  Newark.  N.  J.,  aw-arded  $2,170,  plus 
been  recreated,  it  was  announcecl  this  tion,  Sherman  contends,  he  is  allowed  to  shopping  news  and  after  the  first  issue  interest  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steve  Steven- 
week  with  Charles  H.  Kline,  chief  of  resign  two  years  after  presenting  a  the  Daily  Press  obtained  a  temporary  son  against  the  North  Jersey  Publishing 
bureau  at  Denver,  the  news  editor  in  written  notice  to  the  association  secre-  injunction  in  the  district  court,  followed  Co.,  ow-ner  of  the  Daily  Courier  of 
charge.  The  division  includes  the  tary  and  board  of  directors.  The  press  by  a  permanent  injunction,  which  was  Orange.  The  suit  was  over  wages, 
^tes  of  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  service,  however,  interprets  the  by-law  appealed  to  the  state  supreme  court  by  Stevenson  was  formerly  editor  of  the 
Wyoming  and  Montana.  to  mean  two  years  after  the  publisher  the  shopping  news  publishers.  Daily  Courier. 


Kearney  Succeeds  J.  E.  Watkins 

MANY  XO  MACON  ^  -mr  ^  r  j  d  j  •  « 

As  Manager  oj  Ledger  Syndicate 


$250,000  DRIVE  BEGUN 
BY  HOLLAND  FURNACE 


Confusion  Over  Identification  of 

Senator  Cutting  Is  Handicap— 
Des  Moines  Reporters’  Plane 
Could  Not  Land 

{Special  to  Editor  4i  I’uulisher) 

Macon,  Mo.,  May  6 — The  crash  of 
the  Transcontinental  and  Western  Air’s 
gi^t  night  plane,  “Sky  Chief,”  a  few 
miles  northwest  of  here  early  today, 
which  left  four  dead,  including  Senator 
Bronson  M.  Cutting,  of  New  Mexico, 
and  nine  injured,  made  an  air-crash 
story  unrivaled  since  the  air  tragedy 
four  years  ago  in  which  the  late  Knute 
Kockne  and  seven  others  died  at  Bazaar, 
Kan. 

Press  associations  and  newspapers 
from  half  a  dozen  points  rushed  staff 
writers  and  photographers  here  early 
this  morning,  and  metropolitan  papers 
in  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis  and  Des 
Moines — all  almost  equi-distant  from 
the  scene  of  the  tragedj' — this  afternoon 
gave  almost  their  entire  front  pages 
over  to  the  crash. 


All  morning  editions 
were  off  the  presses  before  word  of  the 
accident,  which  occurred  at  approxi¬ 
mately  4  a.  m.,  reached  the  offices. 

Since  three  of  the  four  dead  were 
Kansas  Citians,  both  the  Kansas  City 
Star  and  the  Kansas  City  Journal-Post 
t^ay  gave  detailed  coverage,  with  spe-  (Special  to  Editor  &  Pcbiisher^  tures,  one  of  which  was  the  Dorothy 

cial  emphasis  on  the  large  number  of  Philadexphia,  May  5 — John  Elfreth  Dix  column. 

local  angles.  Photographers  and  re-  Watkins  resign^  May  3  as  general  In  1920  he  established  in  the  Public 
porters  from  both  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  manager  of  the  Ledger  Syndicate,  Ledger  Building  a  radio  station  for  re- 
City  arrived  at  the  scene  by  plane.  which  he  headed  for  nearly  19  years,  ceiving  dispatches  directly  from  that 

Confusion  existed  briefly  before  Sen-  George  F.  Kearney,  editorial  promotion  newspaper’s  European  correspondents, 
ator  Cutting  and  Miss  Jeanne  Anne  manager  of  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Mr.  Watkins  is  author  of  a  book, 
Hillias,  daughter  of  a  widely-known  Ledger  has  been  appointed  to  succeed  him.  “Famous  Mysteries,”  and  has  been  a 
Kansas  City  family,  definitely  were  Mr.  Watkins,  who  was  engaged  by  contributor  of  articles  on  national  and 
identified.  Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis  to  develop  the  international  questions  to  several  maga- 

A  telephone  call  to  an  undertaker’s  Ledger  Syndicate  when  it  was  merged  zines,  including  the  Saturday  Evening 
establishment  in  Macon,  Mo.,  by  the  in  1916  with  the  Watkins  Syndicate,  Post,  American  Magazine  and  Cosmo- 
city  desk  of  the  Chicago  American  was  the  last  of  the  Curtis-appointed  politan. 

brought  verification  of  the  death  of  Sen-  newspaper  executives  remaining  in  the  Mr.  Kearney,  who  succeeds  him,  be- 
ator  Cutting,  publisher  of  the  Santa  Fe  present  organization  of  the  late  publish-  gan  his  career  as  a  writer  of  foreign 
Nett'  Mexican.  The  call  was  made  be-  er’s  successor,  John  C.  Martin.  features  for  the  Public  Ledger  in  1913. 

fore  wire  services  had  brought  details  When  he  was  19  Mr.  Watkins  en-  His  interviews  with  famous  literary 
of  the  tragedy.  tered  the  press  galleries  of  Congress  as  men  in  Euroj^  appeared  in  many  news- 

The  following  conversation  took  place  assistant  to  Jerry  A.  Matthews,  Chicago  papers.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
between  Edward  Reticker,  American  Daily  News  and  Indianapolis  News  versity  of  Pennsylvania  and  during  his 
city  editor,  and  the  mortuary  of  Stephen  correspondent.  He  then  became  a  re-  college  days  contributed  to  national 
&  Goody,  located  in  Macon,  a  town  of  porter  and  later  a  feature  writer  on  the  magazines.  He  served  overseas  after 
900  population;  Washington  Evening  Star.  his  graduation  in  1917,  returning  to  be- 

CiTY  Editor— Have  you  any  of  the  His  column  in  the  Star  became  the  come  a  reporter  and  finally  foreign 
dead  in  the  TWA  plane  crash  over  your  nucleus  of  the  Watkins  Syndicate,  whidi  correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia  Press. 
way?  later  supplied  news,  literary  and  art  For  a  year  he  was  associated  with  the 

Undertaker— Yes,  we  have  three  features  to  newspapers.  He  also  was  Wildman  Magazine  and  Newspaj^r 
here,  and  one  died  at  the  hospital.  a  regular  contributor  to  the  magazines  Service  of  New  York,  writing  special 
City  Editor— We  have  a  rumor  in  published  by  Mr.  Curtis.  articles  on  political  subjects  from 

Chicago  that  Senator  Cutting  is  dead.  It  was  soon  after  Mr.  Curtis  entered  Europe.  In  1923,  after  a  year’s  service 
Is  that  true?  the  newspaper  field  in  Philadelphia  that  in  the  advertising  department  of  the 

Undertaker — Just  a  moment,  please.  Mr.  Watkins  was  engaged  by  the  late  John  B.  Stetson  Company,  he  became  a 
Yes,  that’s  right,  I  am  now  looking  at  publisher  to  develop  the  Ledger  Syndi-  reporter  on  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
this  gentleman’s  cards.  One  of  them  cate,  with  which  the  Watkins  organiza-  Bulletin  staff. 

reads,  “Senator  Bronson  Cutting,  N.  tion  was  merged.  In  1929  Mr.  Kearney  again  became 

Mex.”  Another  gentleman  has  just  Mr.  Watkins  was  credited  with  orig-  associated  with  the  Public  Ledger,  this 
rushed  in  here  and  said  he  recognized  inating  several  widely  syndicated  fea-  time  in  the  promotion  department, 
the  body.  He  must  have  landed  on  his  - 

face,  for  it’s  almost  obliterated.  LEDGER  RULING  CONSIDERED  changed  his  offer  to  guarantee  preferred 

Macon.  Kirksville.  Moberly  and  Co-  - —  ,  _  stockholders  85  per  cent  of  their  invest- 

lumbia  dailies  played  the  story  promi-  Application  to  Ducharge  of  Tru»tee-  ^ent. 

nently  in  all  afternoon  editions.  The  ‘hip  Under  Advisement  The  court  said  there  could  be  no  sale 

Columbia  Missourian  announced  that  it  An  application  by  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  of  the  assets  under  the  trusteeship,  but 
had  set  an  office  record  on  its  handling  Morning  Ledger  Company  for  discharge  that  if  he  was  satisfiM  that  one  of  the 
of  art  on  the  crash.  of  the  trusteeship  under  which  it  has  purchase  offers  was  wst  for  all  stock- 

_The  same  fog  and  rain  that  brought  operated  since  January  was  taken  under  holders,  he  would  allow  a  change  in 
disaster  to  the  TWA  plane  blocked  ef-  advisement  May  7  by  Vice  Chancellor  the  proceedings  to  permit  the  sale, 
forts  of  the  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  M.  L.  Berry  at  the  close  of  a  hearing.  Merritt  Lane,  for  the  company,  ar- 
and  Tribune  airplane  to  get  near  the  The  application  was  based  on  ?m  &ued  that  there  was  no  more  reason  for 
scene  of  the  wreck  Monday  morning.  agreement  between  L.  T,  Russell,  pub-  the  trustwship.  and  that  the  pa^r  was 
Two  attempts  by  Col.  Charles  W.  Usher  and  holder  of  most  of  the  com-  uow  making  money.  He  Mid  the  Liim 
Gatschet,  pilot,  to  cut  through  the  wall  mon  stock,  and  S.  I.  Newhouse,  New  ?ud  Milton  offers  womd  leave  nothing 
of  fog  were  unsuccessful  and  one  at-  York  publisher,  under  which  Mr.  New-  ‘U’’  fue  common  stock  holders, 
tempt  to  find  a  safe  landing  field  in  house  would  receive  51  per  cent  of  tiie  AMMrkiuu/'rc  cde-avitdc 

northern  Missouri  anywhere  close  to  the  common  stock  and  would  repav  alleged  GROUP  ANNOUNCES  SPEAKERS 

wreck  encountered  similar  hazards.  indebtedness  of  the  Russell  family  to  State  Senator  Joseph  F.  Guggey, 

The  plane.  Good  News  IV,  was  even-  the  company  up  to  $110,000.  Pennsylvania,  will  address  the  Pennsyl- 

tually  forced  to  abandon  the  trip  and  The  court  also  considered  two  of-  vania  Press  Conference  during  its  two- 
turned  back  to  Des  Moines  with  the  re-  fers  for  the  outright  purchase  of  the  day  meeting.  May  27  and  28,  at  Penn- 
porters  and  cameramen.  paper’s  assets.  One,  by  John  Milton,  sylvania  State  College.  The  meeting  is 

The  ground  was  waterlogged  from  Jersey  City  lawyer,  for  an  undisclosed  sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Jour- 
recent  heavy  rains  and  few  automobiles  principal,  was  to  guarantee  preferred  nalism  and  the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
were  daring  to  attempt  the  mud  and  stockholders  80  per  cent  of  their  inve§t-  Publishers’  Association.  Other  speak- 
gravel  roads.  Most  of  the  traffic  noted  ment.  The  other  by  Ralph  E.  Lum  of  ers  who  will  be  heard  are:  J.  Fred 
from  the  plane  was  confined  to  the  Newark,  for  John  M.  Levens,  under-  Essary,  Washington  correspondent  of 
paved  highways.  stood  to  be  an  agent  for  undisclosed  the  Baltimore  Sun;  M.  V.  Atwood, 

MAT^c  "go  1.  VFAP  principals,  was  of  $250,000  for  assets  Gannett  Newspapers,  Inc.;  Don  Rose, 

MARKS  fiSth  YEAR  exclusive  of  $128,000  cash  on  hand,  columnist,  Philadelphia  Evening  Public 

The  Jersey  City  fN.  J.)  Jersey  Jour-  Both  offers  waived  the  claim  against  Ledger,  and  Fred  Fuller  Shedd,  editor, 
nal  observed  its  69th  birthday  May  2.  the  Russell  family.  Mr.  Lum  later  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 
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TV/l'OST  newspapers  set  their 
-1 classified  pages  in  the  smallest 
type  used  in  the  whole  paper,  yet 
to  many  of  them  classified  ads  repre* 
sent  the  steadiest  source  of  profit 

It  takes  perfect  stereotyping  to 
bring  out  maximum  attractiveness 
and  readability  in  the  fine  print  of 
the  classified  page.  Many  a  paper 
whose  classified  profits  are  disap¬ 
pointing  would  do  well  to  change 
over  to  Certified  Mats. 

For  dependable  stereotyping,  rely 
on  Certified  Mats,  made  in  the 
U.  S.  A. 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT 
CORPORATION 

340  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 
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THE  AUTOPASTER 


The  Toronto  Star 

OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

Toronto,  May  7th,  1935. 

Henry  A.  Wise  Wood,  Esq., 

President, Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation, 

501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Wood: 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  telling  you  that  after  several 
months  use  of  the  nine  Autopasters  installed  in  our  plant 
we  find  them  to  work  as  nearly  perfectly  as  human  mach¬ 
inery  can  be  expected  to  do.  Seven  of  them  are  on  units 
which  run  every  day  up  to  a  speed  exceeding  45,000,  some¬ 
times  reaching  50,000,  papers  an  hour.  We  could  hardly 
hope  for  anything  better  in  their  performance.  Two  other 
Autopasters  are  on  a  magazine  color  press  running  about 
20,000  papers  an  hour  and  register  of  the  colors  is  prac¬ 
tically  not  disturbed  by  changing  of  rolls. 

With  personal  regards, 

Yours  very  truly, 

J.  E.  Atkinson 


THE  AUTOPASTER 
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I.N.S.  SELLS  FULL  NEWS  SERVICE  FOR 
SPONSORED  RADIO  BROADCAST 

Breakdown  of  Press-Radio  Bureau  as  Originally  Projected  Is  Ex¬ 
pected  as  Services  Vie  for  Radio  Subscribers — Yankee 
Network  Gets  Hearst  Services  for  Five  Years 


By  BICE  CLEMOW 

Forced  into  competition  by  the  rapid  tinned  to 
growth  of  Transradio  Press  Ser¬ 
vice,  newspaper  owned  news-gathering 
agencies  openly  embarked  upon  sale  of 
news  directly  to  broadcasting  stations 
this  week. 

John  Shepard  III.  head  of  the  13  sta¬ 
tion  affiliated  in  New  England  under 
the  name  of  the  Yankee  network,  told 
Editor  &  Publisher  May  9  that  he  had 
purchased  the  full  International  and 
Universal  services  for  a  period  of  five 
years.  Joseph  V.  Connolly,  president 
of  the  Hearst  services,  authorized 
Editor  &  Publisher  to  announce  the 
sale,  although  the  contract  had  not  been 
executed  at  that  time. 

.■\t  the  same  time  Mr.  Shepard  al¬ 
lowed  the  entry  of  the  United  Press  and 
the  International  News  into  the  com¬ 
petitive  radio  news  field  to  accomplish 
one  step  toward  their  desired  end  by 
announcing  that  the  Network — one  of 
the  largest  single  clients  of  Transradio 
— would  drop  Transradio  in  a  few  days. 

Mr.  Shepard  said  that  he  would  pay 
slightly  more  for  I.N.S.  than  he  had 
for  Transradio,  and  rumor  was  current 
that  the  five-year  contract  would  run  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $200,000.  The  con¬ 
tract  ^ir.  Shepard  said,  will  give  him 
exclusive  radio  rights  to  these  services 
in  the  six  New  England  states,  where 
there  are  some  35  stations. 

That  was  only  part  of  the  fireworks 
in  the  open  competition  for  radio  clients 
which  gained  impetus  this  week  and 
appeared  to  have  completely  nullified 
the  original  intent  of  the  1934  Press- 
Radio  agreement  between  the  newspa¬ 
pers  and  the  radio  stations.  The  United 
Press  was  reported  near  a  contract  with 
WCAU,  Philadelphia,  and  the  I.N.S. 
was  said  to  be  seeking  an  outlet  there. 

report  in  Variety  credited  Trans¬ 
radio  with  the  addition  of 
Dallas'.  WOAI,  San  Antonio;  and 
WBAP,  Fort  Worth,  but  it  was  learned 
on  reliable  authority  that  these  deals 
had  not  been  closed.  All  these  moves, 
however,  were  only  outward  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  the  hundreds  of  wires,  calls, 
personal  visits  and  conferences  partic- 
uarly  in  the  Eastern  area  as  salesmen 
for  the  U.P.  and  I.N.S.  swung  into 
action. 

Another  Press-Radio  meeting  this 
week  got  nowhere.  In  the  absence  of  a 
united  program,  the  commercial  news¬ 
gathering  associations  seemed  content  to 
aggressively  bend  their  efforts  along 
lines  laid  down  in  announcements  to 
their  clients  last  week,  offering  their 
news  to  papers  for  dissemination  over 
affiliated  stations,  for  broadcast  with 
or  without  sponsorship. 

It  seemed  unlikely  this  week  that  the 
.Associated  Press  would  long  continue 
its  temporary  policy  of  allowing  mem¬ 
ber  papers  subscribing  to  Press-Radio 
to  make  up  their  own  reports  without 
additional  assessment,  provision  being 
clearly  made  that  such  reports,  totaling 
not  more  than  one  hour  daily,  are  not 
for  sponsorship,  nearly  a  dozen  news¬ 
papers  owning  stations  dropped  Press- 
Radio  direct  reports  this  week  to  make 
up  their  own  reports  from  their  .A.P. 
service.  Jackson  Elliott,  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  .A.P.  said  that  the 
A.P.  has  canvassed  members  who  are 
interested  and  whose  activity  led  to  the 
creation  of  the  Press-Radio  bureau,  on 
what  they  think  should  be  done.  Re¬ 
sults  from  this  survey  of  opinion  were 
not  available  in  sufficient  quantity  this 
week  for  the  board  of  directors  to  for¬ 
mulate  any  change  in  policy.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  if  quick  action  were 
necessary,  the  board  of  directors  could 
authorize  the  executive  committee  to 
act  through  Kent  Cooper,  manager. 

The  board  can  act  through  meeting, 
mail  or  wire. 

National  Broadcasting  Company  and 
Columbia  Broadcasting  Company  con- 


use  the  Press-Radio  report 
over  their  chains  but  one  N.B.C.  news 
official  said  that  the  local  nature  of 
news  made  the  present  problem  one  to 
be  faced  by  the  subscribing  stations 
locally,  and  that  many  of  them  were 
making  arrangements  with  their  local 
newspaper. 

Herbert  Moore,  head  of  Transradio, 
pointed  out  late  this  week  that  his 
bureau  was  continuing  its  drive  for  out¬ 
lets  and  the  newspaper  news  associa¬ 
tions  were  encountering  many  of  the 
difficulties  attendant  to  engaging  in  a 
new  type  of  business.  He  said  that  sev¬ 
eral  of  his  clients  had  written  to  him 
that  they  had  been  approached  by  busi¬ 
ness  representatives  of  his  competitors. 
He  adopted  as  his  strategy  advising  his 
clients  to  take  on  all  the  service  they 
could  get  but  “to  test  the  sincerity  of 
the  motives  of  the  U.P.  and  the  I.I^.S.’’ 
by  refusing  to  pay  “more  than  a  dollar 
a  week.”  He  said  that  his  competitors 
had  intimated  that  their  interest  was 
other  than  money-making. 

The  conditions  of  the  agreement  be¬ 
tween  I.N.S.  and  the  Yankee  Network 
are  likely  to  form  a  pattern  for  the 
many  similar  arrangements  which  are 
expected.  Mr.  Shepard  said  that  he 
had  guarded  against  the  possibility  that 
the  news  services  would  “clamp  down 
again”  if  they  gained  control  of  the  air 
news,  by  insisting  on  the  contractual 
agreement. 

The  tie-up  will  exist  for  five  years, 
with  one  year  renewals  thereafter,  six 
months  notice  being  necessary  before  the 
network  can  withdraw.  Full  I.N.S.  and 
U.S.  service  reports  will  he  run  into  the 
Boston  office  of  the  network  where  I.e- 
land  Bickford  and  his  eight-man  news 
staff  will  edit  it  down  to  broadcast  re¬ 
quirements — four  10l<>  to  13  minute  re¬ 
ports.  The  I.N.S.  will  give  the  Net¬ 
work  local  coverage  in  New  England, 
and  fuller  sports  and  financial  reports 
than  those  provideil  by  Transradio,  he 
said. 

The  I.N.S.  news  will  be  available  for 
sponsorship,  except  by  firms  selling 
laxatives  or  internal  medicines  or  using 
recorded  or  dialogue  copy.  .A  maximum 


of  125-word  "commercials"  three  times 
in  each  period  will  be  allowed.  No 
comparative  prices  and  only  one  price 
mention  in  each  "commercial”  are  two 
other  of  the  rigid  Network  rules.  Mr. 
Shephard  defended  the  "smooth”  date- 
lined  "commercials”  as  “clever  advertis¬ 
ing"  and  said  that  any  reasonably  intelli¬ 
gent  person  should  be  able  to  distinguish 
the  "commercial.”  He  likened  them  to 
newspaper  and  magazine  advertisements 
which  simulate  the  news  style  of  the 
medium  in  which  they  are  run. 

The  Network  will  retain  its  staff  of 
local  reporters  in  the  various  cities 
where  stations  are  located.  His  news 
policy  is  more  independent  than  that  of 
newspaper,  Mr.  Shei^ard  said.  “We 
don't  mix  in  politics  at  all,  and  I  imag¬ 
ine  we  get  in  more  embarrassing  po¬ 
sitions  over  this  independent  policy  than 
the  ordinary  newspaper  does.” 

Besides  attracting  the  newspaper- 
owned  newsgathering  agencies,  the  luc¬ 
rative  field  of  sponsored  radio  news  at¬ 
tracted  a  new  Pacific  Coast  organiza¬ 
tion  to  be  headed  by  Frank  Wright  of  a 
San  Francisco  advertising  agency.  The 
announcement  of  this  organization — 
.America  Broadcasters’  News  .Associa¬ 
tion — in  Advertising  Age  could  not  be 
confirmed  by  the  San  F'rancisco  corre- 
.spondent  of  Editor  &  Publisher.  If 
established,  it  would  be  the  third  in  the 
field,  Inter-Continental  Communications, 
Inc.,  being  the  second. 

.An  example  of  how  stations  are  meet¬ 
ing  the  increasingly  chaotic  conditions  is 
descrilied  in  a  wire  from  Milwaukee, 
which  outlines  the  inauguration  of  one 
of  the  most  comprehensive  radio  news 
broadcasts  plan  yet  attempted  by  a  news¬ 
paper  station. 

The  MiluYiukee  Journal  and  its  radio 
station  WTMJ  will  inaugurate  an  elabo¬ 
rate  news  bulletin  service  over  the  air 
beginning  May  13  with  four  daily  news 
jieriiKls.  Broadcasts  will  be  heard  daily 
from  9  to  9:15  mornings.  1:05  to  1:15 
and  5  to  5:15  and  10:15  to  10:25  p.  m., 
totaling  50  minutes.  On  Sunday  news 
will  l>c  broadcast  at  10  mornings  and 
the  same  hour  in  the  evenings. 

The  hours  were  selected  because  of 
open  time  on  the  radio  and  have  no  re¬ 
lation  to  any  editions  published  during 
the  day.  according  to  Walter  J.  Damni. 
promotion  manager.  .A  special  telcgranli 
editor  has  been  assigned  exclusivelv  to 
rewrite  and  condense  .Associated  Pres< 
dispatches  and  local  news,  preparing 
sufficient  material  for  the  10  and  15- 
minute  broadcasts.  This  editor  will  he 
under  Marvin  Creager,  managing  editor, 
and  work  with  the  regular  telegraph 


editor  so  there  will  be  no  differences  ot 
opinion  between  news  published  in  paper 
and  that  broadcast  as  to  importance  and 
methixl  of  presentation.  If  the  special 
editor’s  voice  is  suitable  he  will  do  the 
broadcasting. 

“We  have  gone  into  more  extensive 
news  broadcasting  for  the  promotional 
benefits  to  the  Journal  and  WTMJ,”  Mr. 
Danim  said.  “We  do  not  wish  to  bt 
parties  to  pay  outside  news  agencies  to 
assist  in  developing  their  agencies.  We 
are  not  commercializing  the  news  broad¬ 
casts  and  they  will  not  be  sponsored  by 
advertisers,  according  to  our  present 
plans.  Our  decision  was  also  brought 
about  partly  as  self  protection  frpin 
competition  of  news  broadcasts  by  other 
radio  stations  into  the  territory  whidi 
VV'TMJ  covers.  With  enough  news 
available  from  AP  dispatches  and  our 
own  staff  and  correspondents  to  fill  our 
paper,  we  will  have  sufficient  interesting 
materials  for  frequent  broadcasts.” 


APOLOGIZES — BUT  LOSES  JOB 

Athletic  Commissioner  Rapped  for 
Remarks  About  Sports  Editors 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  May  7 — Eddie  Mc- 
Closkey,  suspended  chairman  of  the 
State  .Athletic  Commission,  has  issued 
public  apologies  to  three  Pennsylvania 
sports  writers  for  alleging  they  were 
in  the  pay  of  a  wrestling  promoter. 

McCloskey,  Mayor  of  Johnstown,  was 
suspended  last  week  by  Governor  Earle 
for  30  days  after  admitting  the  charges 
to  be  absolutely  without  foundation. 
They  were  made,  the  Governor  said,  “as 
recrimination  for  certain  remarks  al¬ 
leged  to  have  been  made  about  you  hy 
the  editors.” 

The  new  spapermen  named  by  the  box¬ 
ing  chairman  were  I.anse  McCurley,  oi 
the  Philadelphia  Daily  News,  Chester 
I..  Smith,  sixirts  editor,  Pittsburgh 
Press,  and  Noble  F'rank,  Harrisburg 
Telegraph. 


Radioes  Educational  Possibilities  Subject 
of  Commission  Conference  At  Capital 


By  James  J.  Butler 

(Washington  Correspondent, 

Editor  &  Publisher) 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  May  8— 
Pointing  their  efforts  toward  a 
more  generous  allocation  of  radio  facil¬ 
ities  and  broadcasting  hours  to  non¬ 
profit  agencies  and  the  elimination  of 
objectionable  advertising  on  the  air¬ 
waves,  educators,  publishers  and  several 
other  groups  will  gather  here  May  15, 
for  conference. 

The  meeting  was  called  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commission  to 
carry  out  its  promise  to  inquire  into  the 
subject  of  redistribution  of  radio  as  a 
means  of  broadening  its  possibilities  as 
a  medium  of  education.  That  such  a 
meeting  would  be  sponsored  was  assured 
when  the  Commission  reported  to  Con¬ 
gress  that  the  wisdom  of  allocating  25 
per  cent  of  the  facilities  to  nonprofit 
groups  was  not  established  in  hearings 
last  year,  but  that  further  exploration 
of  the  subject  was  considered  wise. 

International  News  Service  and  the 
Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,  are  among  the 
interested  parties  which  will  participate. 

Others  include:  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  ;  International  Radio  Program 
Magazine,  New  York  City:  Bureau  of 
Education,  Department  of  Interior. 

Bennett  Chappie;  Alice  Keith.  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. ;  former  United  States 


Senator  Clarence  C.  Dill  of  Washing¬ 
ton;  James  Rost,  Kno.xville.  Tenn. 

Kupsky-Trendle  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany.  The  Yankee  Network,  Knicker¬ 
bocker  Broadcasting  Company.  Hearst 
Radio.  Inc.,  National  .Association  of 
Broadcasters. 

The  National  Committee  on  Education 
by  Radio,  Smithsonian  Institution.  Ohio 
Radio  Education  .Association,  American 
.Association  for  .Adult  Education.  Na¬ 
tional  .Advisory  Council  on  Radio  in 
Education.  Carnegie  Institution.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago,  .American  Vocational 
Association,  Inc.,  Kansas  State  College 
of  .Agriculture  and  .Applied  Science.  St. 
Olaf  College.  Cornell  University,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin,  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  University  of  Minnesota,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Florida. 

National  Institution  of  Public  Affairs, 
the  American  Red  Cros^,  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  Committee  on 
Radio,  the  Daily  Times,  Rochester  and 
Beaver,  Pa.,  Chicago  Civic  Broadcast 
Bureau,  American  Medical  Association. 

Radio  Stations,  WDIL,  KGW, 
WTMJ,  KTSA,  KNOW,  KTAT, 
WACO.  KOMO,  KGKO,  WBAP, 
WF.AA,  KFWB,  KSL,  WF’BL, 
WDGY,  WWAE,  WMEX,  WLWL, 
KMBC,  WHO.  WVFW,  KOIN, 
WOW.  WBBR,  WHK,  WBEN, 
WLBL,  WHOM.  WBBM,  WSMB, 
WIRE,  WFBR,  WDNC,  WMAS. 


NEW  CONTRACT  IN  TROY,  N.  Y. 

Mechanical  Men  Get  Highest  Hourly 
Wage  Ever  Paid  Locally 

Troy,  May  8 — .An  agreement  has  been 
signed  between  Troy  Typographical 
Union,  No.  52,  and  the  Troy  Record 
company  and  the  Troy  Observer- Budgd. 
fixing  the  scale  of  wiges  to  be  paid  by 
the  newspapers  of  Troy  to  their  com- 
IRisitors  for  the  next  two  years,  as  oi 
May  1,  this  year.  The  new  rate  is  re 
troactively  effective  from  March  1. 

The  companies  granted  an  increase  d 
$4  a  week  per  man  on  the  basis  of  40 
hours  of  work  each  week.  The  hourly 
scale  for  day  men  is  $1.03H  and  for 
night  men  SI. 10.  This  is  the  highes 
hourly  wage  ever  paid  to  printers,  stere 
otypers  and  pressmen  in  Troy.  ,A  day 
worker  for  a  week  of  40  hours,  will  re 
ceive  $41.50  as  against  $37.50  for  tb 
old  scale.  The  night  workers  will  re¬ 
ceive  $44  a  week  as  against  the  oM 
total  of  $40. 

The  agreement  was  the  result  oi 
several  weeks  of  negotiations  and  affects 
every  mechanical  worker  in  the  employ 
of  the  daily  and  Sunday  newspapers  « 
Troy.  The  Troy  Record  company  pub¬ 
lishers  morning  and  evening  six-day 
editions  and  the  Troy  Observer  issues 
on  Sunday  only. 

HNAL  WINCHELL  VERDICT 

An  order  of  the  Court  of  Appeal: 
highest  tribunal  of  the  State  of  Ne* 
York,  was  filed  in  the  New  York 
County  Supreme  Court  this  week  af¬ 
firming  the  judgment  obtained  by  the 
Fleetwood  Foundation,  Inc.,  against  the 
New  York  Daily  Mirror  and  Walter 
Winchell,  columnist,  for  $15,186.  The 
high  court  also  upheld  the  verdict  oi 
the  County  Court  in  which  the  Fleet- 
wood  Foundation,  Inc.,  was  awardei 
$2,500  against  Winchell  separately.  The 
defendants  were  ordered  to  pay  intereS 
on  the  judgments  from  Feb.  15,  1934. 


TO  RAISE  RATES  IN  1936 

Kansas  City  Journal-Post  has  *>• 
nouiKed  that  effective  May  1,  1936,  d* 
general  advertising  rate  will  be  ad¬ 
vanced  from  20  cents  to  25  cents  a  li* 
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*^Mlead  from  Cover  to  Cover  by  Literally  Everyone  in  the 
Community  it  Serves^  The  Non-Metropolitan  Newspaper 

Says  OWEN  B.  W  INTERS,  Executive  J  ire-Pres., 

Erwin,  Wasey  Co. 

“Tlie  man  who  says  that  nobody  takes  a  ‘home  town  paper’  seriously  is  either  talking  to  hear 
his  head  roar  or  is  an  out  and  out  ignoramus,”  declares  Mr.  W  inters,  prominent  advertising  executive 
and  successful  publisher  of  a  non-metropolitan  newspaper. 

“There  are  good  metropolitan  newspapers  and  bad  ones,”  he  says.  “Just  so  there  are  live 
non-metropolitan  papers  and  dead  ones.  The  smart  advertiser  has  to  sort  the  sheep  from  the  goats. 
But  he  has  learned  that  the  game  is  well  worth  the  candle.” 

“I  know  from  experience  that  a  well-edited  ‘home  town  paper’  is  read  from  cover  to  cover  by 
literally  everyone  in  the  community  it  serves.  And  before  there  are  any  more  articles  written  to 
the  contrary  the  dubious  scribes  ought  to  go  out  to  the  hamlets  and  find  out  about  life.” 

Y.djiiorud.  A^isocicction. 

TRADE  ORGAMZATION  OF  THE  NON-METROPOLITAN  PRESS 


-Main  Street—slioppingdistrict  tor  some  70,000,000  p(*ople. 

We  admit  that  the  Main  Street  shoppers  hardly  ever 
huy  steam  yachts  or  diamond  tiaras,  hut  they  certainly 
buy  f^roceries:  they  dress  well;  an  automobile  is  a 
necessity:  and  their  spendable  incomes  are  away  up  this 
year — up  enoujjh  that  they  are  fast  replacing  the  things 
they  have  worn  out  during  the  past  four  years. 

Those  Main  Street  buyers  are  home  folks,  too,  loyal  to 
their  home  dealers,  which,  of  course,  is  the  reason  why 
business  is  booming  on  Main  Street.  They  are  also  loyal  to 
their  home  town  newpapers,  a  fact  of  which  0.  B.  Winters 
and  other  outstanding  advertising  men  are  well  aware. 

Main  Street  shoppers  are  good  prospects  for  your 
merchandise — if  you  are  not  in  the  steam  yacht  business. 

But  remember,  you  reach  them  most  effectively  through 
the  non-metropolitan  newspaper.  That’s  the  one  adver¬ 
tising  medium  they  read  from  cover  to  cover.  Only  seven¬ 
teen  per  cent  of  the  general  magazines’  circulation  reaches 
the  Main  Street  trading  area,  while  the  effectiveness  of 
other  advertising  media  in  this  area  is  much  less  than  the 
circulation  would  indicate. 

There  are  10,000  good  non-metropolitan  newspapers, 
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ILLINOIS  Continued 
Chicafto  Community  Newspapers 
*‘The  Accredited  Group  ’ 

Downers  Grove  Reporter 
Evanston  Weekly  Review 
Flanaftan  Home  Times 
Galena  Gazette 

<;ibson  City  Courier^Enterprise 
Grayville  Mercury-Independent 
Hinsdale  DoinHs 
La  <»ranfte  Citizen 
La  Salle-Peru  Daily  Post-Tribune 
Milledkeville-Chadwick  Carroll  County 
W  eekly  Free  Press 
Monmouth  Daily  Review-.\tlas 
Morris  Herald 
New  Athens  Journal 
Sterling-Rock  Falls  Daily  Gazette 
Wheaton  Daily  Journal 
W’oodstock  Daily  Sentinel 
Wyoming  Post-Herald 

INDIANA 

Bedford  Daily  Times 
Bloomington  Star 
Chesterton  Tribune 
Franklin  Evening  Star 
Hagerstown  Ezponent 
Hartford  City  News 
Huntingburg  Independent 
La  Grange  Standard 
Liberty  Herald 

Martinsville  Reporter  and  Republican 

Rensselaer  Republican 

Salem  Leader 

ShelbyvIHe  Democrat 

South  Bend  Community  Free  Press 

IOWA 

Afton  Star-Enterprise 
Audubon  Advocate-Republican 
Bloomfield  Democrat 
Clarinda  Herald 
Eagle  Grove  Eagle 
r  Mt.  Pleasant  News 
[  Muscatine  Journal 
[  Nevada  Evening  Journal 
'  New  Hanipton  Tribune 
Red  Oak  Express 
;  Rockwell  City  Advocate 
I  Sioux  City  Daily  Reporter 
!  Spencer  News-Herald 
^  Storm  Lake  Pilot-Tribune 
I  Waukon  Democrat 
'  Wheatland  Gazette 
Winterset  Madisonian 


KANSAS 

Allen  Journal 

Belleville  Telescope 

Burlingame  Enterprise-Chronicle 

Great  Bend  Tribune 

Lawrence  Daily  Journal-World 

McPherson  Republican 

Osborne  County  Farmer 

Pratt  Union 

Russell  Record 

Seneca  Courier-Tribune 

Topeka  Daily  Capitol 

KENTUCKY 
Hickman  Courier 
Lawrenceburg  .\nderson  News 
Lexington  Leader 
Murray  Ledger  &  Times 
Richmond  Daily  Register 

OLTSIANA 
Abbeville  Progress 
Bastrop  Morehouse  Enterprise 
Bunkie  Record 

Covington  St.  Tammany  Farmer 
Natchitoches  Enterprise 
Oak  Grove  W’est  Carroll  Gazette 
Ponchatoula  Enterprise 

MARYLAND 
Cambridge  Banner 
Centerville  Queen  .\nn*s  Record 
Elicott  City  Times 
Frederick  News  &  Post 

MASS.\CHUSETTS 

Brookline  Chronicle 
Cambridge  Tribune 
Danvers  Herald 
Framingham  News 
North  Attleboro  Chronicle 
Peabody  Times 
Reading  Chronicle 
Wakefield  Dally  Item 
Waltham  News-Tribune 
W’areham  Courier 

MICHIGAN 
Bangor  Advance 
Berrien  Springs  Journal-Era 
Birmingham  Eccentric 
Cassopolis  Vigilant 
Chelsea  Standard 
Holland  Avenue  Sentinel 
Ithaca  Gratiot  County  Herald 
Midland  Republican 
North  Muskegon  News 
Pontiac  Daily  Press 


MICHIGAN— Continued 
Plymouth  Mail 
St.  Johns  Republican-News 
MINNESOTA 

Bemldjl  Daily  Pioneer  ic  Weekly  Sentinel 
Chisholm  Mesaba  Miner 
Elgin  Monitor 
Ellsworth  News 
Emmons  Leader 
Hallock  Enterprise 
Luverne  Rock  County  Herald 
Jackson  Pilot 
Madelia  Times-Messenger 
Mapleton  Enterprise 
Minneapolis  Northern  Headlight 
New  York  Mills  Minnesotan  Uutiset  and 
Herald 

Northfield  News 
Ortonville  Independent 
Reg  W’Ing  Daily  Eagle 
Red  W’ing  Dally  Republican 
Sherburn  .\dvance  Standard 
Staples  World 
Truman  Tribune 
Tyler  Journal 
Virginia  Enterprise 
W'aseca  Herald 
Zumbrota  News 

MISSISSIPPI 

Bay  Springs  Jasper  County  News 
Koscisuko  Star  Herald 
Rulevllle  Record  gc  Drew  Leader 
Sardis  Southern  Reporter 
Tylertown  Times 

MISSOURI 

Caruthersville  Democrat  Argus 
Monroe  City  News 
Ste.  Genevieve  Herald 
Salisbury  Press  Spectator 
Sikeston  Standard 

MONTANA 

Havre  Dally  News  and  Journal 
Townsend  Star 
W'olf  Point  Herald 

NEBRASKA 

Aurora  Republican-Register 
Geneva  Nebraska  Signal 
Nebraska  City  Press 
North  Platte  Lincoln  County  Tribune 
NEVADA 

Fallon  Eagle 

Reno  Printing  Company 

Winnemucca  Humboldt  Star 


.\L.AB.\MA 

Alexander  City  Outlook 
Tuskegee  News 

CALIFORNIA 

Azusa  Herald  4k  Pomotropic 
Folsom  Telegraph 
Orange  Dally  News 
Pasadena  Star  News  gc  Post 
La  Puente  Valley  Journal 
Sanger  Herald 
San  Jose  Evening  News 
Van  Nuys  News 


COLORADO 

Aspen  Times 
Greeley  Dally  Tribune 


CONNECTICUT 

Danielson  Windham  County  Transcript 

C>reenwich  Press 

New  Canaan  Advertiser 

Putnam  Patriot 

Ridgefield  Press 

FLORIDA 
Leesburg  Ledger 
Live  Oak  Suwannee  Democrat 
Miami  Beach  Sun 
Mount  Dora  Topic 

GEORGIA 

Blakley  News 
Calhoun  Times 

IDAHO 

Moscow  News-Review 
Parma  Review 

ILLINOIS 
Bloomington  Pantagraph 
Carmi  Democrat-Tribune 
Carthage  Hancock  County  Journal 
Chicago  Calumet  Index 
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daily  and  weekly.  These  papers  are  printed  in  modern 
plants.  They  are  live,  full  of  local  news,  which  is*  the 
most  important  news  in  the  world  to  their  readers.  They 
are  used  every  week  by  the  local  merchants  on  Main  Street 
to  tell  Main  Street  shoppers  about  their  merchandise.  They 
do  a  real  selling  job  in  the  area  in  which  they  circulate. 

These  newspapers  use  modern  merchandising  plans  to 
help  the  advertiser  get  the  utmost  out  of  his  campaign. 
They  combine  complete  service  with  the  greatest  percent¬ 
age  of  reader  interest  and  market  coverage  ever  attained 
by  any  publication. 

This  huge  Main  Street  market  is  available  to  any 
advertiser.  He  can  capture  it  quickly  and  definitely  by 
using  the  non-metropolitan  press. 

Complete  information  regarding  the  non-metropolitan 
press  and  the  rich  market  which  it  alone  covers  is  avail¬ 
able  through  the  general  office  of  the  National  Editorial 
Association,  134  North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Yes,  sir!  Business  is  booming  on  Alain  Street,  and  busi¬ 
ness  in  Main  Street  stores  on  your  products.  Air.  Adver¬ 
tiser,  will  boom  if  you  use  the  best  advertising  medium 
to  reach  Alain  Street  buyers — THE  HOME  NEWSPAPER. 


00  Saturday 


E.  A.  HOME  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Berlin  Reporter 
Franklin  Journal^Transcrlpt 
Keene  Sentinel 


NORTH  DAKOTA 


PENNS  YLVANIA—C:ontlnued  1 
Coatesville  Record 
Corapolis  Record 
Huntinitdon  Daily  News 
Kutztown  Patriot 
Lock  Haven  Express 
Meyersdale  Republican 
Newtown  Enterprise 
Pittston  Daily  Gazette 
Quakertown  Free  Press 
St.  Mary's  Gazette 
St.  Mary's  Press 
Slatinftton  News 

Tunkannock  W'yominft  Democrat 
Verona  Leader 
Weatherly  Herald 
Windber  Era 


WEST  VIRGINIA 
Buckhannon  Record 
Follansbee  Review 
Grafton  News 
laeiler  Industrial  News 
Martinsburg  News 
Montgomery  News 
W'elch  Dally  News 
W’est  Union  Record 


Granville  Herald 


OHIO 

Archbold  Buckeye 
Betlaire  Dally  Leader 
(Carrollton  Free  Press  Standard 
(Chagrin  Falls  Exponent 
Cleveland  Daily  Legal  News 
Crestline  Publishing  Company 
Eaton  Register*Herald 
Fremont  Daily  News 
Lockland  News 
London  Madison  Press 
May  Publishing  0>mpany.  New 
Concord.  Ohio 
North  Canton  Sun 

Oak  Harbor  Ottawa  County  Exponent 
Sidney  Daily  News 
Wadsworth  Banner^Press 
Wellington  Enterprise 
Williamsburg  Times 


NEW  JERSEY 
Atlantic  Highlands  Journal 
Bloomfield  Independent  Press 
Camden  West  Jersey  Press 
Cape  May  Court  House  Gazette 
O>llingswood  South  Jersey  News 
Englewood  Press 
Freehold  Transcript 
Glen  Ridge  Paper 
Merchantville  Community  News 
Montclair  Times 
Morristown  Daily  Record 
Mount  Holly  Herald 
Newton  New  Jersey  Herald 
Oaklyn  Bulletin 
Rahway  Record 
Red  Bank  Register 
Westfield  Leader 

Westmont  Haddon  Township  News 


WISCONSIN 
Algoma  Record  Herald 
Jefferson  Banner 
Medford  Star  News 
Monticello  Messenger 
New  Richmond  News 
Oconto  Reporter 
Waupun  Leader^News 


RHODE  ISLAND 

West  Warwick  Pawtuxet  Valley  Daily 
Times 


EQUIPMENT 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  CCo.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Monmouth  Blank  Book  Co.,  Monmouth, 


OKLAHOMA 
Blackwell  Tribune 
Bristow  Record 

Buffalo  Harper  CCounty  Journal 
El  Reno  American 
Frederick  Leader 
Holdenville  Daily  News 
Lawton  Constitution 
Muskogee  Daily  Phoenix  &  Times- 
Democrat 

Norman  Transcript 
Poteau  LeFlore  County  Sun 
Tahlequah  Cherokee  County  Democrat 
Star 

Venita  Daily  Journal 


TENNESSEE 
Clinton  Courier 
Crossville  Chronicle 
Humboldt  Courier-Chronicle 
Paris  Parisian 


NEWSP.APER  BROKERS 
M.  C.  Moore.i.Beverly  Hills.  Calif. 


Brooklyn  Spectator 

Cobleskill  Times 

Fairport  Herald-Mail 

Haverstraw  Rockland  County  Times 

Horsehead  Reporter 

Middleburgh  News 

Newark  Ck>urier  and  Commercial 

The  Villager.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

The  Pulaski  Democrat 

Randolph  Register 

Scarsdale  Inquirer 

Smithtown  Branch.  L.  I.  Messenger 

Walton  Reporter 

Washingtonville  Orange  County  Courier 
WellsvilTe  Albany  Ck>unty  DemcKrrat 
White  Plains  Reporter 


UNIVERSITIES 

University  of  Missouri.  Columbia.  Mo. 


TEXAS 

Crowell  Foard  County  News 

Dalhart  Texan 

Graham  Leader 

Marlin  Democrat 

McLean  News 

Rockdale  Reporter 

San  Diego  Duval  County  Facts 

Tulia  Herald 

UTAH 

Cedar  City  Record 
Kaysville  Weekly  Reflex 
Park  City  Record 

VIRGINIA 

Galax  Grayson  Carroll  Gazette 
Martinsville  Daily  Bulletin 


ASSOCIATIONS 
Iowa  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Nebrasks  Press  Association 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publisher's 
.Association 

Tennessee  Press  Association 


OREGON 

Forest  Grove  News-Times 
Pendleton  East  Oregonian 


NORTH  CAROLINA 
Charlotte  Mecklenburg  Times 
Leaksville  News 
Lumberton  Robesonlan 
Morganton  News-Herald 
Oxford  Public  Ledger 
Shelby  Cleveland  Star 
Silver  City  News 
Smithfield  Herald 
Whlteville  Reporter 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Bedford  Inquirer 
Bellevue  City  fit  Suburban  Life 
Blairsville  Dispatch 
Bloomsburg  Morning  Press 
Bristol  Courier 
Butler  County  Record 
Carlisle  Evening  Sentinel 


WASHINGTON  ’ 
Camas  Post-Washougal  Record 
Opportunity  Herald 


Miox’s 


GOLDEX  JUBILEE 
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: JFE  BEGINS  AT  FIFTY" 

N.  E.  A.  Completes  Half  Century  of  Service 


Conceived  in  the  North,  born  in  the  South,  the  National  Editorial 
Association  was  founded  in  1885  at  New  Orleans  as  a  federation  of 
state  press  associations.  It  was  designed  to  form  a  closer  bond  of 
union  between  editors  and  publishers  throughout  the  United  States, 
to  broaden  the  views  of  members  of  the  prof^ion  who  were  equally 
interested  in  development  of  the  nation,  and  to  increase  their  knowledge 
of  and  interest  in  every  section. 

Their  purpose,  as  charter  members  stated  it,  should  be  broad,  deep 
and  strong  with  a  view  to  permanency  and  with  a  steady  determination 
of  its  founders  to  make  it  a  popular  and  enduring  institution.  The 
leader  of  that  movement  was  the  late  Benjamin  B.  Herbert,  publisher 
of  the  Red  Wing  (Minn.)  Advance-Record.  He  was  the  founder  and 
first  president  of  the  National  Editorial  Association  and  because 
of  his  wisdom  and  guidance  in  those  early  days,  he  became  affection¬ 
ately  known  as  “Father”  Herbert  among  pioneer  N.  E.  K.  members. 

New  Orleans  was  selected  as  the  birthplace  of  this  historic  organiza¬ 
tion  because  in  1885  the  city  was  host  to  the  World’s  Industrial  and 
Cotton  Centennial  Exposition.  On  February  20  that  year  some  60 
newspapermen  gather^  in  that  famous  Mardi  Gras  city,  adopted 
reports  on  constitution,  Iw-laws,  membership  and  elected  the  following 
officers:  President — B.  B.  Herbert,  Red  Wing,  Minn.;  First  Vice- 
President — G.  H.  Jones.  Florida;  Corresponding  and  Recording  Secre¬ 
tary — John  G.  Little,  Dallas,  Tex.;  Treasurer — Ezra  Whitman,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md. 

Thirteen*  states  were  represented  at  the  charter  meeting  in  New 
Orleans.  Among  the  charter  members  present  were  James  E.  Scripps 
of  the  Detroit  Evening  News;  J.  H.  Pierce,  Chicago  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce;  J.  M.  Scalan,  New  York  Evening  Telei^am;  Frank  A.  Vanderlip, 
Aurora  (Ill.)  Evening  Post;  M.  O.  Hall,  Minneapolis  Tribune;  J.  A. 
Brewster,  Los  Angeles  Times  and  J.  L.  Kinsbury,  Indianapolis  Farmer. 
Charles  A.  Dana,  NeW4York  Sun  editor,  sent  words  of  encouragement. 

A  definite  program  of  objectives  for  N.  E.  A.  was  outlined  by  President 
Herbert  in  his  address  at  the  second  annual  conv'ention  held  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati  in  1886.  The  objectives  were: 


(1)  Establishment  of  a  college  of  journalism  and  encouragement  of 
journalistic  training  in  a  few  of  the  existing  universities.  (2)  Just  libel 
laws.  (3)  Official  publication  of  the  association.  (4)  Incorporation 
“to  make  the  organization  permanent.”  (5)  More  uniformity  in  adver¬ 
tising  rates.  (6)  Professional  standards  and  ethics  for  journalism  com¬ 
parable  to  those  of  medicine  and  law.  (7)  Adequate  financing. 

In  1908 — -23  years  later — the  first  objective  was  realized  in  the  found¬ 
ing  at  the  University  of  Missouri  of  the  first  school  of  journalism  in  this 
j'ountry.  Walter  Williams,  long  a  prominent  newspaper  editor  in 
Columbia,  .Mo.,  and  ninth  president  of  N.  E.  A.,  was  made  dean  of 
the  journalism  si-hool. 

As  a  trade  association  keenly  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  non¬ 
metropolitan  press,  the  National  Editorial  Association  continued 
to  function  year  by  year,  until  in  1919,  H.  C.  Hotaling,  N.  E.  A.  presi¬ 
dent  in  1917,  was  made  first  executive  secretarv.  He  continued  to  serve 
in  that  capacity  for  14  years.  .\s  business  problems  came  to  the  fore  in 
the  years  following  the  World  War.  N.  E.  A.  was  ever  alert  to  protect 
the  interests  of  the  small  town  newspaper.  Among  the  outstanding 
accomplishments  of  N.  E.  A.  was  the  defeat  of  the  movement  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  farm  bureau  paper  in  every  county  seat  in  the  United  States; 
stabilization  of  advertising  rates  and  commercial  printing  prices. 

In  recent  years,  the  association  has  perfected  close  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  national  unit  and  various  state  press  associations.  Establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Washington,  D.  C.,  office  has  aided  greatly  in  keeping  pub¬ 
lishers  advised  on  legislative  matters  before  Congress.  When  the 
.National  Recovery  Act  was  passed  two  years  ago,  N.  E.  A.  took  the 
iniative  to  protect  the  interests  of  non-metropoUtan  newspapers  and 
commercial  printing  establishments.  Through  the  efforts  of  N.  E.  A. 
in  cooperation  with  state  press  associations,  non-metropolitan  printing 
and  publishing  plants  were  placed  under  their  own  code  authority 
divisions  of  the  Graphic  Arts  Industry  Code. 

Thus,  through  a  period  of  50  years,  the  National  Editorial  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  march^  hand  in  hand  with  the  small  town  newspapers  of 
the  country  and  has  aided  them  in  shaping  the  destinies  of  10,000 
communities  from  coast  to  coast. 


Past  Presidents 


OF  THE 


NATIONAL  EDITORIAL  ASSOCIATION 


1885 —  B.  B.  Herbert,  Red  Wing,  Minn. — D 

1886 —  C.  H.  Jones,  New  York,  N.  Y. — D 

1887 —  Gov.  A.  B.  White.  Parkersburg,  W .  Va. 

1888 —  James  R.  Bettis,  Little  Rock,  Ark. — D 

1889 —  Chas.  A.  Lee,  Pawtucket,  R.  1. — D 

1890 —  E.  W.  Stephens,  Columbia,  Mo. — D 

1891 —  W.  S.  Cappeller,  Mansfield,  Ohio — D 

1892 —  B.  J.  Price,  Hudson,  Wis. — D 

1893 —  Walter  Williams,  Columbia,  Mo. 

1894 —  A.  O.  Bunnell,  Dansville,  N.  Y. — D 

1896 —  R.  H.  Thomas,  Mechanicsburg,  Pa. — D 

1897 —  Louis  Holtman,  Shelbyville,  Ind. — D 

1898 —  Joseph  M.  Maccabe,  East  Boston,  .Mass. 

— D 

1899 —  R.  H.  Henry,  Jackson,  Miss. — D 

1900—  Matt  Parrott,  Waterloo,  la. — D.  F.  B. 

Baillio,  Cleburne,  Tex.,  elected  to 
presidency  upon  death  of  Mr.  Parrott. 

1901 —  -Albert  Tozier,  Portland,  Ore. 

(D.  Deceased) 


1902 —  Garry  A.  Willard,  Boonville,  N.  Y. — D 

1903 —  P.  V.  Collins,  Minneapolis,  Minn. — D 

1904 —  W.  W.  Screws,  Montgomery,  Ala. — D 

1905 —  ^Jobn  Dymond,  New  Orleans,  I.ia. — D 

1906 —  John  E.  Junkin,  Sterling,  Kan. 

1907 —  H.  B.  Varner,  Lexington,  N.  C. — D 

1908 —  Will  H.  Mayes,  Brownwood,  Tex. 

1909 —  A.  N.  Pomeroy,  Chambershurg,  Pa. — D 

1910 —  J.  P.  Baumgartner,  Santa  .Ana,  Calif. 

1911 —  R.  E.  Dowdell,  Artesian,  S.  Dak. — D 

1912 —  A.  D.  Moffett,  Elmwood,  Ind. — D 

1913 —  ^J.  Clyde  Oswald,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

1914 —  George  E.  Hosmer,  Fort  Morgan,  ('olo. 
191.5 — Lee  J.  Rountree,  Bryan,  Tex. — I) 

1916 —  E.  H.  Tomlinson,  Morri.stown.  N.  J. — D 

1917 —  H.  C.  Hotaling,  .Mapleton,  Minn. 

1918 —  Guy  U.  Hardy,  Canon  City,  Colo. 


1919 —  Fklward  Albright,  Gallatin,  Tenn. 

1920 —  ^Will  Wilke,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

1921 —  E.  E.  Brodie,  Oregon  City,  Ore. 

1922 —  J.  C.  Brimblecom,  Newton,  Mass. — D 

1923 —  VV’allace  Odell,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

1924 —  Edgar  S.  Bronson,  El  Reno,  Okla. — D. 

George  W.  Marble,  Fort  Scott,  Kan., 
elected  to  presidency  upon  death  of 
Mr.  Bronson — D 

1925 —  Frank  O.  Edgecombts  Geneva,  Nebr. 

1926 —  Herman  Roe,  Northfield,  Minn. 

1927 —  Chalres  M.  Meredith,  Quakertown,  Pa. 

1928 —  Erwin  Funk,  Rogers,  Ark. 

1929 —  L.  C.  Hall,  Wareham,  Mass. 

1930 —  George  B.  DoUiver,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

1931 —  L.  M.  Nichols,  Bristow,  Okla. 

1932—  Justus  F.  Craemer,  Orange,  CaUf. 

1933 —  Walter  D.  Allen,  Brookline,  Mass. 

1934 —  K.  F.  Baldridge,  Bloomfield,  la. 


1934-35  N.E.A.  Officers 


President — 

K.  F.  BALDRIDGE, 

Bloomfield  (la.).  Democrat. 


Treasurer  — 

W.  W.  AIKENS, 

Franklin  (Ind.),  Star. 


Vice-President —  Comptroller — 

R.  H.  PRITCHARD,  W.  W.  LOOMIS, 

Weston  (W.  Va.),  Democrat.  Grange  (III.),  Citizen. 

Managing  Director — 

HARRY  B.  RUTLEDGE, 

,  Star.  Chicago,  111. 


R.  C.  Stitser,  Winnemucca  (Nev.)  Humboldt 
Star. 

R.  B.  Howard,  London  (Ohio),  .Madison  Press. 
J.  L.  Napier,  Newton  (Kan.),  Kansan  Repub¬ 
lican. 

Garvln  P.  Taylor,  Montclair  (N.  J.),  Times. 


Board  of  Directors 

Keen  Johnson,  Richmond  (Ky.)  Register. 
Howard  W.  Pal-MER,  Greenwich  (Conn.),  Press 
W.  H.  Conrad,  Medford  (Wis.),  Star-News. 
Clyde  A.  Epperson,  Kaysville  (Utah),  Reflex. 
Joseph  F.  Biddle,  Huntingdon  (Pa.),  Daily- 
New  i. 


Walter  H.  Cri.m,  Salem  (Ind.),  Republican- 
I.«eader. 

Joe  B.  Redfield,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Clayton  T.  Rand,  Gulfport  (Miss.),  Guide. 
Roy  a.  Brown,  Sanger  (Calif.),  Herald. 


Americanism  at 

The  Grass  Roots 


HE  National  Editorial  Association, 
meeting  this  week  in  its  fiftieth 
annual  convention,  is,  through  its  mem¬ 
bership,  more  truly  representative  of 
the  voice  and  the  spirit  of  the  real 
America  than  any  other  organized  group. 
For  country  newspaper  publishers  are 
closer  to  the  soil  in  which  are  rooted 
the  principles  and  traditions  which 
have  made  America  what  it  is. 

In  the  small  towns  of  the  nation,  the 
country  newspapers  of  America  have 
long  been  and  still  are  the  most  potent 
influence  in  cultivating  the  seeds  of 
Liberty  which  the  pioneer  fathers 
planted.  Here,  in  rural  America,  he 
must  look  who  seeks  the  sure  safeguard 
against  the  subversive  forces  that  are 
striving  to  destroy  Americanism. 

Chronicling  the  annals  of  homely  folk, 
the  country  press  is  a  truer  mirror  of 
the  soul  and  mind  of  America  than  all 
the  city  dailies  rolled  into  one.  Read 
throughout  the  week  from  first  page  to 
last  by  everybody  in  the  community  it 


serves,  the  country  press  reaches  half  of 
the  people  of  the  whole  nation,  and 
exerts  an  influence  on  public  opinion 
which,  as  Arthur  Brisbane  has  phrased 
it,  “exceeds  that  of  all  other  publications 
in  the  country.” 

To  the  business  men  and  industrialists, 
manufacturers,  distributors  and  adver¬ 
tisers,  who  find  themselves  concerned 
over  the  menace  of  destructive  forces 
bent  upon  overthrowing  American  in¬ 
stitutions,  we  commend  the  country 
newspapers  of  the  nation.  Reflecting 
and  guiding  the  elemental  common- 
sense  of  rural  America,  they  constitute 
an  impregnable  bulwark  against  the 
demagogues  and  the  “reds”  who  threaten 
our  national  safety. 

To  the  members  of  the  National  Edi¬ 
torial  Association  in  convention  as¬ 
sembled  we  extend  our  congratulations 
on  the  service  they  have  rendered  to 
their  country  in  the  past  half  century, 
and  our  hope  for  another  fifty  years  of 
enlargement  in  scope  and  influence. 


American  Press  Association 

.  .  .  Country  Neivspaper  Headquarters  .  .  , 

225  West  39th  Street  -  -  NEW  YORK 
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FIVE  SUBJECTS  SELECTED  BY 
RESEARCH  GROUP 

(Continued  from  page  4) 


Study,  and  Window  Diisplay  Circula¬ 
tion. 

Projects  “literally  poured  in  on  us," 
Mr.  Bristol  said,  hut  the  above  five  were 
selected  because  of  the  large  number  of 
members  interested  in  each.  Other  pro¬ 
jects  will  be  added  from  time  to  time. 

The  Advertising  Department  Study 
is  seeking  to  provide  a  working  manual 
which  will  answer  questions  which  arise 
on  the  organization  and  operation  of 


P.  C.  Handerson,  of  the  B.  F.  Goodrich 
Rubber  Company,  Akron,  O.  (left), 
studies  the  convention  program  with 
F.  J.  Newman,  Goodrich  vice-president. 

various  types  of  advertising  departments. 
Actual  case  studies  will  form  the  basis 
of  the  report.  Mr.  Lichtenberg  heads 
the  committee  in  charge  of  this  study. 
Serving  with  him  are :  Ed.  L.  Gouedy, 
Eagle-Picher  Sales  Company ;  Theodore 
Marvin  Hercules  Powder  Company;  W. 
K.  Page,  Addressograph-Multigraph 
Corporation;  Dr.  M.  W.  Stofer,  Nor¬ 
wich  Pharmacal  Company;  C.  L.  Reis- 
ner,  De  Laval  Separator  Company,  and 
Herbert  Metz,  Graybar  Electric  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc. 

The  Advertising  Budget  Study  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  breakdown  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  budget.  This  is  a  statistical 
and  fact-finding  study  which  has  been 
conducted  every  two  years  by  the  asso¬ 
ciation.  This  new  study  will  show  where 
the  advertisers’  dollar  went  in  1934  and 
where  it  is  budgeted  to  go  in  1935.  This 
it  will  do  by  showing  what  percentage 
of  the  dollar  is  spent  for  specific  types 
of  advertising  mediums,  by  showing 
what  percentage  of  the  dollar  went  into 
advertising  production  costs  and  what 
percentage  is  spent  for  administrative 
expenses. 

_Ken  R.  Dyke  is  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  at  work  on  the  Copy  Testing 
Study.  Other  members  are: 

E.  F.  Johnson,  Pennzoil  Company, 
Kenneth  Laird,  the  Western  Company, 
Douglas  W.  Meservey,  Du  Pont  Cello¬ 
phane  Company,  Inc.,  Claudius  G.  Pen- 
dill,  Towle  Silversmiths,  William  W. 
Tomlinson,  Scott  Paper  Co.,  and  H.  M. 
Warren.  National  Carbon  Company. 

The  study  divides  itself  into  two 
steps.  The  objective  of  the  first  step  is 
to  obtain  for  advertisers,  agents  and 
others  interested  in  the  application  and 
use  of  advertising  a  definition,  classi¬ 
fication  and  evaluation  of  methods  for 
measuring  the  effectiveness  of  single 
advertisements  and  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns.  The  second  step  is  to  make 
practical  tests  of  the  findings  arrived 
at  in  the  first  step. 

This  study  is  to  have  the  services  of 
a  research  organization  made  up  of 
many  of  the  leading  psychologists  of 
the  country. 


“It  is  their  intention,”  Mr.  Bristol 
said,  “to  turn  in  a  report  which  de¬ 
scribes  in  plain  words  what  these  meth¬ 
ods  are,  whether  or  not  they  are  sound 
from  a  psychological  standpoint,  and 
whether  or  not  they  have  any  practical 
values  in  actual  advertising  practice.  In 
brief  they  expect  to  deliver  a  report 
that  will  seek  to  answer  the  question  of 
bow  much  confidence  you  can  place  in 
each  existing  method  of  copy  testing 
and  to  explain  how  each  method  should 
be  used." 

The  three  foregoing  projects  are  to 
l)e  paid  for  from  the  funds  of  adver¬ 
tisers. 

"We  are  in  no  way  asking  sellers  of 
advertising  space  or  service  to  under¬ 
write  any  part  of  the  cost  of  these 
studies,"  Mr.  Bristol  said.  "We  are, 
however,  of  the  opinion  that  sellers  will 
co-oi)erate  in  making  possible  the  other 
two  projects  which  the  Foundation  is 
sponsoring." 

These  are  the  Radio  Study  and  Win¬ 
dow  Display  Circulation.  The  former 
falls  into  two  parts:  first,  methods  of 
rating  the  popularity  of  radio  programs ; 
second,  potential  coverage,  namely  (1) 
signal  strength  of  individual  radio  sta¬ 
tions,  (2)  other  methods  or  combina¬ 
tions  of  methods  used  to  determine  po¬ 
tential  coverage,  and  (3)  geographiced 
distribution  of  radio  sets. 

Stuart  Peabody  heads  the  radio 
study  committee  and  those  working  with 
him  are :  Dr.  D.  P.  Smelser,  Procter 
&  Gamble  Company.  D.  B.  Stetler, 
Standard  Brands,  Inc.,  Harold  B. 
Thomas,  The  Centaur  Ciompam',  Paul 
W.  Garrett,  General  Motors  (Jorpora- 
tion,  Robert  V.  Beucus,  .\ndrew  Jer- 
gens  Co.,  and  M.  H.  Leister  of  the  Sun 
Oil  Company. 

Mr.  Bristol  indicated  that  the  .\.N.A. 
is  e.xtremiely  interested  in  the  Window 
Display  Circulation  study,  which  will 
be  made  by  a  committee  of  which  Tur¬ 
ner  Jones  of  the  Coca-Cola  Company 
is  chairman  and  of  which  the  other 
members  are  \\'.  H.  Leahy  of  the  Den¬ 
nison  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ernest  M. 
Oswalt  of  the  Campana  Sales  Com¬ 
pany,  Ralph  Leavenworth  of  Westing- 
house  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  .\rthur  E.  Tatham  of  the  Bauer 
&  Black  Company,  and  W.  W.  Wachtel 
of  the  Loose-Wiles  Biscuit  Comi)any. 

The  two  basic  questions  which  the 
committee  will  seek  to  answer  are:  (1) 
Is  it  possible  to  obtain  authoritative  cir¬ 
culation  figures  on  window  display?, and 
(2)  Is  it  possible  to  determine  what 
constitutes  effective  display  coverage  in 
any  given  market? 

The  committee  will  have  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  Dr.  Miller  McClintock  of  Har¬ 
vard,  whose  work  in  evaluating  c-*  ’  - 

advertising  led  to  the  creation  of  the 
Traffic  .\udit  Bureau. 

Speakin<»  of  Dr.  McClintock,  Mr. 
Bristol  said  in  closing : 

“We— advertisers,  agents  and  all 
mediums — can,  if  we  will  join  hands, 
take  the  work  he  has  done  and  with  his 
guidance,  through  the  Advertising  Re¬ 
search  Foundation,  erect  and  maintain 

(1)  a  nat'onal  system  of  current  infor¬ 
mation  on  trading  area  delineation,  and 

(2)  a  nation-wide  information  service 
on  retail  sales  potentials. 

“There  is  nothing  on  the  horizon,  in 
my  opinion,  as  important  as  this  pos¬ 
sible  project.  I  need  not  tell  you  that 
such  scientific  information  would  go  far 
in  eliminating  wastes  in  distribution.” 


CONTROL  OF  COPY  ABUSES 
LEADING  A.N.A.  TOPIC 

(Continued  from  page  4) 


Brassiere  advertising  in  newspapers 
“which  achieves  its  greatest  effect  on 
the  sex  which  doesn’t  wear  them.’” 

Laxative  advertising  on  the  radio 
which  should  have  “the  gurgle  of  the 
sewer  for  a  theme  song.” 

He  closed  with  a  sincere  appeal  to 
the  assembled  advertisers  that  they  do 
not  undo  the  work  of  those  who  re¬ 
moved  advertising  from  its  former 
place  as  an  adjunct  of  the  quack  medi¬ 
cine  business  and  made  it  an  effective 
arm  of  legitimate  industry. 


Left:  Harold  B.  Thomas,  of  the  Centaur 
Company,  New  York,  and  A.N.A.  pro¬ 
gram  chairman,  photographed  with  H. 
O.  Ward  of  the  Chrysler  Export 
Company. 

“When  we  pass  on,”  he  said,  “let  us 
leave  a  clean  sharp  instrument  for  those 
who  follow  us,  not  a  dull,  befouled 
tool.” 

Prof.  Walter  B.  Pitkin,  who  followed 
Mr.  Cunningham,  spoke  on  “What  the 
Consumer  Thinks  of  Advertising  Copy.” 

He  declared  that  “consumers  think 
more  of  the  goods  they  buy  than  of  the 
way  the  makers  get  them  to  them.” 

The  technology  of  making  things  has 
far  outstripped  the  technology  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  individuals,  he  declared. 

Two-thirds  of  present  day  consumers 
cannot  take  advertising  very  seriously, 
not  because  of  any  defect  in  the  copy, 
but  because  of  inability  to  buy. 

The  public  is  still  dominated  by  a  fear 
psychology  as  a  result  of  the  depres¬ 
sion,  Prof.  Pitkin  said,  and  he  urged 
advertisers  to  devote  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  aiding  people  to  buy  rather  than 
merely  urging  them  to  buy.  He  felt 
that  present  business  conditions  would 
be  far  better  if  advertisers  in  the  past 
two  years  had  tried  to  teach  the  public 
to  be  unafraid. 

From  researches  which  he  has  been 
conducting  in  the  past  year  he  has  made 
the  following  observations,  he  said: 

That  there  has  been  a  great  decline  in 
“prestige”  appeal  in  copy.  He  cited  an 
advertisement  which  insisted  that  the 
product  was  “fit  for  a  king,"  and 
called  this  “impudent”  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  most  families  are  in  financial 
difficulties. 

There  has  been  a  great  decline  in 
luxury  appeal,  and  in  the  “crude  form 
of  sex  appeal”  used  in  some  printed  and 
broadcast  advertising. 

In  copy  directed  toward  men,  there 
is  a  lessened  interest  in  the  “good  man¬ 
ners”  appeal,  and  in 'the  “how  it  is 
made”  type  of  copy. 

Probably  the  most  effective  advertis¬ 
ing  today,  he  said,  is  that  which  asks 
the  consumer  to  check  the  results  of  the 
use  of  the  product. 

The  great  problem  now.  Prof.  Pitkin 
declared  in  closing,  is  not  that  of  writ¬ 
ing  compelling  copy,  but  of  creating  new 
wealth  and  incomes  which  will  enable 
consumers  to  extend  their  purchases  be¬ 
yond  sheer  necessities. 

The  convention  attracted  the  largest 
number  of  members  and  guests  from  the 
advertising  agency,  radio  and  publica¬ 
tion  fields  in  recent  years.  More  than 
400  attended  the  banquet  Tuesday  eve¬ 
ning  at  which  S.  Clay  Williams,  vice- 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  R.  J.  Rey¬ 
nolds  Tobacco  Company  and  former 
chairman  of  the  National  Industrial 
Recovery  Board,  was  the  featur^ 
speaker. 

Mr.  Williams  defended  the  New  Deal 
and  declared  that  the  Roosevelt  adminis¬ 
tration  had  delivered  millions  from 
stark  want,  had  assured  millions  pf 
farmers  that  they  would  have  at  least 
a  parity  price  for  their  products,  and 


had  put  some  4,000,000  men  to  work 
in  industry. 

“Whatever  its  defects  and  faults,”  ht 
said,  “whatever  its  sins  of  omission 
and  commission,  it  has,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  great  majority  of  the  people  of 
this  country,  served  effectively  the  great 
cause  of  human  need  in  such  a  period 
of  distress  as  we  in  this  country  have 
never  before  been  called  upon  to  face." 

He  declared  that  at  the  same  tinie 
.\merican  institutions  were  preserved 
and  that  "the  .\merican  people  will  be 
and  should  l)e  everlastingly  grateful  to 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.” 

The  convention  closed  Wednesday 
noon  with  members  devoting  the  after¬ 
noon  to  golf. 


CODE  WAGE  CHANGES 
ACCEPTED  BY  NRA 

Scale  in  Smaller  Cities  Higher  Thu 

That  Submitted  by  Publishers, 
and  Hours  Remain  the  Same 
as  Dailies  Proposed 

(Special  to  Euitok  &  Publisher) 

Washington-,  D.  C.,  May  7— The 
long-awaited  daily  newspaper  publishing 
code  amendment  setting  forth  minimum 
wages  and  maximum  hours  for  editorial 
department  employes  has  been  approved 
by  NRA. 

The  wage  scale  is  generally  higher 
than  the  one  submitted  by  the  publish¬ 
ers,  but  the  minimum  wage  for  cities 
of  more  than  500,000  population  r^ 
mains  the  same— $25  a  week.  The  wage 
in  towns  of  less  than  10,000  population 
was  placed  at  $12.50  per  week,  or  5fl 
cents  more  than  in  the  original  pii- 
Usher  scale.  In  towns  of  10,OW  to 
25,000  population  the  approved  minimum 
is  $15;  25,000  to  50,000  population,  $18; 
50,000  to  250,000,  $20  a  week ;  250,000 
to  500,000,  $22.  The  original  scale  car¬ 
ried  wages  in  proportion  to  the  popula¬ 
tion,  of  $12,  $12,  $14,  $16,  $18  and  $25, 
respectively. 

This  scale  applies  to  full-time  salaried 
news  department  employes,  engaged  in 
the  gathering,  editing,  and  wridng  of 
news,  and  includes  photographers  and 
artists.  Cub  reporters  are  paid  70  per 
cent  of  the  scale,  on  the  same  popula¬ 
tion  bases.  Part-time  employes  are  also 
paid  on  pro  rata  basis,  based  on  tte 
approved  scale. 

The  maximum  hours  of  work  ap¬ 
proved  for  news  department  workm 
are  the  same  as  those  set  forth  in  tht 
publishers’  code  for  workers  in  ote 
departments :  40  hours  a  week  in  citksi 
of  over  50,000  population ;  44  hours  ia 
cities  of  between  25,000  and  50,000;  and 
48  hours  in  cities  of  less  than  25,001) 
population. 

The  hours  provision  does  not  apjdj 
to  those  engaged  in  managerial  « 
executive  work,  employes  on  out-of- 
town  assignments,  or  to  news  com- 
spondents  except  those  in  permanol 
bureaus  maintaining  two  or  more  full¬ 
time  correspondents. 

The  original  minimum  wages  and 
hours  provisions  set  forth  in  the  codt 
governing  the  working  conditions  Md 
pay  of  the  clerical,  filing  and  statistid 
employes,  apprentices,  copy  boys,  office 
boys  and  girls,  are  still  in  effect. 

The  new  amendment  is  binding  on  all 
those  who  assented  to  the  original  code; 
said  Jack  Tate,  division  administrator 
of  the  newspaper  code,  and  is  effecthe 
at  once. 


THURSTON  GETS  U.  S.  JOB 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Furlisker) 
Washington,  D.  C.,  May  8 — Ella* 
Thurston,  feature  writer  for  the  jVai' 
ington  Post,  was  appointed  special  ar 
sistant  to  the  governor  of  the  Fedei* 
Reserve  Board  this  week.  Thurston  to 
lung  been  a  close  student  of  bankaf 
and  monetary  affairs,  and  has  coveted 
that  field  for  the  Post  extensively.  S 
started  as  a  reporter  for  the  Providtut 
(R.  I.)  Journal  in  1915,  and  subr 
quently  worked  on  the  New  York  S* 
He  came  to  Washington  in  1922 
the  New  York  World,  and  later  sen* 
as  correspondent  for  the  Philadel^ 
Record. 
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COMIC  WEEKLY  BACK 
TO  FULL  SIZE 

I  General  Management  Decide*  Tab¬ 
loid*  Doe*  Not  Allow  Adequate 
Pre*entation  of  Arti*t*’ 

Work 


The  change  to  tabloid  size  in  the 
Hearst  Comic  Weekly-Puck,  previously 
beraldetl  by  officials  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  as  the  coming  comic  mode,  will  be 
iliscarded  on  June  23. 

The  anouncement  made  this  week 
Ijrought  varied  reception.  Agency  men 
m  several  quarters  who  have  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  preparing  tabloid  copy,  agreed 
irith  the  general  management  of  the 
Comic  Weekly-Puck  that  the  smaller 
size,  after  e.xperimentation  since  Febru- 
jrj-  3  of  this  year,  does  not  allow  for 
ie  best  presentation  of  the  artists’ 
work. 

Those  who  knew  that  the  change  to 
abloid  was  ordered  by  one  of  the  highest 
itticials  of  the  Hearst  organization  ex¬ 
pressed  surprise  at  the  reversal,  linking 
t  to  linage  conditions.  On  the  contrary. 
Comic  Weekly-Puck  offices  said,  mak- 
ag  allowance  for  the  natural  dispropor- 
ion  in  the  case  of  tabloid  size,  comic 
'Mage  in  the  weekly  supplement  to  17 
Hear.'t  papers  was  showing  a  decided 
acrea>e.  It  was  pointed  out  that  when 
ae  change  was  made  there  were  no  ad- 
ertisers  using  a  full  page  in  comics  so 

Iiiat  no  revenue  was  lost  in  the  differ- 
fflce  in  price  between  the  $16,000  full 
^ize  page  and  the  $10,000  tabloid  size 

iage.  Prices  will  revert  to  old  stand- 
irds. 

k  Comic  Weekly  official  told  Editor 
i  PuBUSHER  that  the  general  manage¬ 
ment  had  found  that  many  of  the  comics, 
some  of  which  have  been  running  as 
ong  as  38  years,  could  not  be  squeezed 
down  to  the  smaller  size  and  still  do 
.nstice  to  the  art  work.  The  full  size 

Is  now  recognized  as  more  convenient 
:or  meeting  the  editorial  and  mechanical 
roblenis  of  getting  out  a  comic  section. 


TODAY,  YESTERDAY  CONTEST 

The  Pittsburgh  Press  is  conducting  a 
Today  and  Yesterday  contest  which  re¬ 
quires  that  contestants  identify  big  news 
events  in  the  past  20  years  from 
sketches  accompanied  by  a  short  state¬ 
ment.  In  a  second  part,  a  question  will 
be  asked  each  day  and  participants  are 
required  to  find  the  answer  which  ap¬ 
pears  in  some  news  or  feature  story 
apiiearing  in  the  same  issue.  Prizes 
totaling  $1,000  and  four  Great  Lakes 
cruises  are  among  awards. 

NEW  SEMINOLE  CONTEST 

Seminole  Paper  Corporation,  Chicago, 
which  drew  2,500,000  entries  in  a  re¬ 
cent  advertising  contest,  will  announce 
a  new  contest  in  the  American  Weekly 
beginning  May  12  and  This  Week  be¬ 
ginning  May  19.  offering  $125,000  of 
prizes,  including  100  Hupmobiles.  Elec¬ 
tros  are  offered  to  dealers  for  news¬ 
paper  use,  and  a  dealer  circular  claims 
18.000,000  circulation  in  1,800  news- 
lepers  from  this  source. 


ICANADIAN  GROUP  TO 
MEET  MAY  13-14 


HEARST  TROPHY  AWARDED 

Competing  against  16  representatives 
from  other  cities,  Walter  E.  Getsla, 
Chicago,  won  the  National  Indoor 
Model  Plane  Championship  ,  contest 
sponsored  by  the  Hearst  newspapers, 
at  the  Coliseum,  Michigan  State  Fair¬ 
grounds,  Detroit,  recently.  Getsla  was 
awarded  the  $2,500  William  Randolph 
Hearst  trophy  and  a  cash  award  of 
$250  at  a  banquet  in  the  Uetroit-Leland 
ilotel. 


TO  ORGANIZE  NEWSBOYS 

Plans  to  form  a  newsboys’  union  in 
Toledo  were  indorsed  recently  by  the 
Toledo  Central  Labor  Union.  On  mo¬ 
tion  of  Walter  Guntrup,  editor  of  the 
Union  Leader,  the  C.  L.  C.  organiza¬ 
tion  committee  was  instructed  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  aims  of  the  newsboys  and 
to  report  with  a  definite  plans  of  ac¬ 
tion.  John  Prior  is  leader  in  the  move. 


OnUrio-Quebec  Association  to  Hold 
Second  Gathering  in  Toronto — 
A.B.C.,  Raising  Subscription 
Rate,  to  Be  Discussed 

The  second  annual  convention  of  the 
Bntario-Quebec  Circulation  Managers 
Association  will  be  held  at  the  Royal 
;ork  Hotel,  Toronto,  May  13-14. 
Addresses  at  the  opening  session  in- 
-ude  “Recent  Developments  in  the  A. 
J.C.,’’  by  W.  J.  J.  Butler,  Toronto  Mail 
*d  Empire,  president  of  the  Canadian 
laily  Newspaper  Association  and  “The 
iffect  of  Standardizing  Commission 
^tes  to  Postmasters,  Rural  Mail  Car- 
iers,  Etc.,’’  by  G.  H.  Mitchell,  London 
lOnt)  Free  Press. 

Frank  S.  Newell,  Toledo' Blade,  presi- 
knt  of  the  International  Circulation 
Managers  Association,  will  open  the 
liternoon  session.  Afterwards  the  fol- 
owing  addresses  will  be  made:  “Cir- 
wlation,  Its  Importance  and  Neglect,” 
iy  Joseph  F.  Fehrenbach,  Kitchener 
jOirt.)  Record;  “Circulation  Values 
;roin  the  Advertisers’  Standpoint,”  by 
-  R.  Greene,  Tuckett,  Ltd.,  Hamilton, 
:  “Developing  a  Provincial  Daily,” 
■y  F.  H.  Leslie,  Niagara  Falls  (Ont.) 

Revinv;  “The  Procedure  and 
-8«t  of  Increasing  Circulation  Rates” 
y  T.  V.  Armstrong,  Ottawa,  and  “The 
Mo''^ent  Toward  Uniform  Rates”  by 
f  B.  Muir,  Kingston  (Ont.)  Whig 
standard. 

I  At  a  banquet  in  the  evening  a  sales- 
^ship  contest  will  be  held  under  the 
Erection  of  K.  A.  McMillan,  Toronto 
Jtar. 

Spiers  on  the  second  day  are  C.  C. 
Uvell,  Stratford  (Ont.)  Beacon-Her- 
,  LA.  E.  Whiting,  Montreal  Star;  R. 
»■  R^wles,  Sarnia  Observer;  Glyn  L. 
Brantford  (Ont.)  Expositor; 
G.  Kirkwood,  Toronto.  Mr.  Cavell 
president  of  the  association. 


CITIZENS  EDIT  DAILY 

Citizens  were  permitted  to  state  their 
personal  views  on  various  subjects  of 
community  interest  in  the  community 
edition  (Uihlislied  recently  by  the  Oro- 
ville  (Cal.)  Mercury-Herald,  which  ran 
22  pages  in  three  sections,  and  was 
edited  by  a  special  board  of  editors  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  newspaper,  of  which  the 
Rev.  John  R.  Wilkins,  pastor,  Oroville 
Methodist  Church,  was  named  editor. 

150  BOYS  SAW  CIRCUS 

One  hundred  and  fifty  carriers  of  the 
Neve  Brunswick  (N.  J.)  Daily  Home 
Nezvs  and  Sunday  Times  were  guests 
of  the  (k)rman  Brothers  Circus  man¬ 
agement  at  a  performance  recently.  The 
youngsters  were  in  charge  of  Raymond 
C.  De  Hart,  circulation  manager.  As¬ 
sisting  Mr.  De  Hart  were  Abe  Vander- 
veer,  Charles  Young  and  Walter  Paulus. 

JEWISH  DAILY  SUSPENDED 

{Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Philadelphi.^,  May  7 — The  Jetvish 
World,  Philadelphia’s  only  Jewish  daily 
newspaiier,  has  been  suspended  tempo¬ 
rarily  by  order  of  Isador  Gottlieb  and 
Alex  F.  Stanton,  appointed  receivers 
in  equity  a  month  ago  by  Judge  Oliver 
B.  Dickinson  in  Federal  Court  here. 
It  was  established  February  1,  1914. 

CHILDREN  SUBSCRIBE  TO  FUND 

The  Scranton  (Pa.)  Times  is  spon¬ 
soring  a  campaign  among  the  school 
children  of  that  city  and  Dunmore,  to 
purchase  a  new  elephant  for  the  Nau 
.Aug  Park  Zoo,  Scranton,  to  replace 
Queenie.  The  daily  will  underwrite 
whatever  remains  between  the  cost  of 
the  animal  and  amount  raised. 


SPONSORING  ESSAY  CONTEST 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  and  that 
city’s  unit  of  the  Propellor  Club  of  the 
United  States  are  sponsoring  a  $1,000 
merchant  marine  essay  contest  which 
closes  May  20  for  (jhio  senior  high 
school  students  on  the  subject:  “Why 
the  United  Slates  Requires  a  Merchant 
Marine  for  Its  Domestic  and  Foreign 
Commerce.” 


NEW  CIRCULATION  MONTHLY 

Publication  of  a  new  monthly  maga- 
zine.  Circulation  Management,  will  be¬ 
gin  early  in  May  with  Hockenhull  and 
F'.  p.  Coughlin,  431  S.  Dearborn  street, 
Chicago,  as  co-publishers.  Mr.  Hocken¬ 
hull  was  formerly  circulation  manager 
of  the  old  Kansas  City  Journal  and 
was  circulation  director  of  Capper  Pub¬ 
lications  for  14  years.  He  is  a  past 
president  of  the  Midwest  Circulation 
Managers’  Association.  Mr.  Coughlin 
has  had  circulation  experience  with 
both  magazines  and  newspapers,  having 
been  an  auditor  of  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations  during  the  past  seven 
years. 

PRINT  HIGH  SCHOOL  SECTION 

The  LaPorte  (Ind.)  Herald-Argus 
recently  published  a  lO-page  special 
section  devoted  to  LaPorte  County  high 
schools.  The  edition  served  as  year¬ 
book  for  high-school  students  in  that 
countv. 


ENTERTAINED  2,000  BOYS 

Two  thousand  Detroit  Times  carrier 
boys  were  guests  of  the  Detroit  Knights 
of  Columbus  Council  at  a  rodeo  show 
held  in  the  Detroit  Olympia  Building 
May  6. 


PRINTING  FACTORY  NEWS 

The  Kenosha  (,Wis.)  Ez’ening  News 
has  introduced  a  new  feature  in  the 
form  of  more  than  a  page  of  news 
about  employes  in  the  factories  and 
shops  of  Kenosha.  Personal  items  con¬ 
cerning  the  employes  and  collected  by 
one  of  their  own  number,  make  up  the 
news,  which  is  printed  every  Friday. 

26  BOYS  VISITED  WASHINGTON 

Twenty-six  carriers  of  the  Water- 
bury  (Conn.)  American  and  Republican 
recently  enjoyed  a  three-day  trip  to 
Washington,  D.  C.,  as  winners  of  a  cir¬ 
culation  contest.  Homer  B.  Record, 
Paul  Raymond  and  Robert  Westberg 
accompanied  the  boys. 


HAS  BASEBALL  SCHOOL 

The  Boston  Herald  inaugurated  its 
annual  baseball  school  for  boys  at 
Braves  Field,  May  4.  There  will  be 
three  sessions  in  each  park.  Braves 
Field  and  Fenway  Park,  this  year. 


COLOR  PORTRAITS  FOR  FANS 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  beginning 
April  28  is  distributing  a  full  color 
portrait  of  a  member  of  the  Detroit 
-American  League  baseball  club,  each 
Sunday. 


36  TEAMS  IN  DAILY  SERIES 

Thirty-six  teams  from  towns  near 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  have  applied  for  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  sixth  annual  Utica  Press 
Suburban  Baseball  League,  in  which 
play  will  be  started  about  May  19. 


RACINE  COOKING  SCHOOL 

The  Racine  (Wis.)  Journal  Times 
sponsored  a  four-day  cooking  school  at 
Memorial  Hall,  April  23-26,  inclusive, 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Dorothy 
Covert.  A  style  show  was  held  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  school,  local  mer¬ 
chants  cooperating  with  the  Journal 
Times  in  both  events. 


HOLD  WOMEN’S  CONFERENCE 
The  Michigan  City  (Ind.)  News 
sponsored  its  first  annual  women’s  con¬ 
ference  on  current  problems.  May  8. 
On  May  2,  the  News  staged  its  second 
annual  Polish  dance  contest,  at  which 
2,(X)0  persons  attended. 


SPELUNG  BEE  FINALS 
The  Western  New  York  final  of  the 
National  Spelling  Bee,  conducted  by  tlw 
Buffalo  Evening  News,  of  which  David 
Pugeot  is  promotion  editor,  was  held 
May  4  in  the  new  convention  audi¬ 
torium,  Hotel  Staffer,  Buffalo. 


BRIDGE  TOURNAMENT  OPENS 

Approximately  6(X)  persons  started 
competition  in  the  nine  districts  of  West¬ 
chester  County,  N.  Y.,  in  the  fifth  an¬ 
nual  Westchester  (Contract  Bridge 
Championship,  being  sponsored  by  the 
Westchester  County  Publishers,  Inc. 


And  now  besins  the  real  circus  season 
for  the  Big  Show — the  tour  under 
canvas.  Performers,  staff  and  working¬ 
men  thrill  to  the  thought  of  the  road,  but  it 
is  the  members  of  the  press  department — 
Roland  Butler,  general  press  agent;  Dexter 
Fellows,  Frank  Braden,  William  Wilken  and 
Edward  Johnson — who  get  the  kick  out  of 
the  winding,  crisscross  swing  over  the  con¬ 
tinent. 

For  them,  it  means  reunion  with  old  and 
true  friends — friends  who  have  never  failed 
them.  Desk  men,  feature  writers,  reporters 
and  cameramen,  who,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  coming  of  the  Ringling  Bros,  and  Barnum 
&  Bailey  combined  circus  means  extra  work 
and  worry,  never  fail  to  smile  and  to  enthuse 
ovei  the  fascinations  of  the  Big  Show  circus  day. 

So  here  comes  the  Big  One.  Coming  are 
the  meetings  with  good  fellows,  good  friends 
— understanding  and  sympathetic  souls,  all. 
Great  days! 
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THE  PUUTZER  AWARDS 

Few  will  register  disagreement  with  this 
year's  awards  of  Pulitzer  prizes  in  journalism, 
and  the  fact  that  all  of  the  newspaper  honors 
went  to  first-time  winners  should  stimulate  new 
rivalries  for  the  national  fame  they  confer. 

For  the  second  successive  year  the  award  for 
public  service  was  taken  by  a  newspaper  for  a 
campaign  which  was  little  known  beyond  its  state 
boundaries.  Ten  years  ago,  this  award  was  given 
almost  invariably  for  journalism  which  had  attracted 
national  notice,  Neiv  York  World  winning  the  gold 
medal  several  times  by  feats  which  registered  from 
coast  to  coast.  This  class  of  journalism  appears  to 
be  out  of  fashion  for  the  present,  with  the  citizenry 
generally  preoccupied  in  private  troubles  and  hold¬ 
ing  close  watch  on  local  officialdom.  Newspapers 
are  living  up  to  their  best  traditions  in  keeping 
municipal,  state,  and  judicial  officers  on  the  mark, 
but  it  is  no  rash  prediction  that  a  Pulitzer  prize 
will  again  be  awarded  for  great  national  service  in 
the  not  distant  future.  This  year’s  choice  of  Sacra¬ 
mento  Bee  needs  no  defense. 

Award  of  the  reporting  prize  for  Mr.  Taylor's 
accounts  of  the  international  yacht  races  in  Xew 
York  Herald  Tribune  strikes  a  fresh  and  welcome 
note,  though  it  probably  was  far  from  Joseph 
Pulitzer’*  notion  that  a  sports  writer  would  top 
the  year’s  work  of  general  and  political  reporters. 
Mr.  Lewis’  cartoon  in  Milumikee  Journal  pointedly 
reflected  last  summer’s  labor  scene,  with  worthy 
craftsmanship.  Arthur  Krock’s  detached  surveys  of 
Washington  affairs  are  distinguished  for  clear  lan¬ 
guage,  independent  viewpoint,  and  knowledge  of 
causes  underlying  events.  His  correspondence  has 
been  as  distinct  from  routine  reporting  as  it  has 
been  from  the  super-independent  “inside”  columns. 

That  no  editorial  could  be  found  among  the  en¬ 
tries  worthy  of  a  prize  is  amazing.  Not  less  than 
2,000,000  editorials  must  have  been  produced  by 
daily  newspapers  during  the  year,  and  it  is  incon¬ 
ceivable  that  all  were  routine,  uninspired  utterances 
on  unimportant  topics. 

With  learned  editorial  guidance  a  prime  public 
necessity  in  today’s  bewildering  parade,  the  Pulitzer 
Advisory  Board  and  newspaper  jury  will  render 
genuine  public  service  and  honor  to  Joseph  Pulitzer’s 
memory  by  making  special  efforts  to  find  a  worthy 
recipient  for  the  1935  honor. 

Editorials  don't  make  ptiblic  opinion  any 
longer.  They  accumulate  the  community’s  best 
opinions — as  they  find  them. 

NOT  A  FAIR  ASSIGNMENT 

Correction  of  abuses  in  advertising  is  put 
squarely  up  to  the  owners  of  advertising 
media  by  several  speakers  who  addressed  the 
Association  of  National  Advertisers’  convention  this 
week.  Notable  among  them  was  Raymond  Rubicam, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  American  Association 
of  .Advertising  Agencies. 

The  proposal  is  a  necessary  step  toward  reform, 
but  it  is  only  one  step  and  will  be  futile  unless  pub¬ 
lishers  receive  unselfish  and  sacrificing  support  from 
those  concerned  in  the  preparation  of  advertising, 
and  those  who  reap  the  largest  benefits  from  its 
employment.  The  publisher’s  profit  from  the  ad¬ 
vertising  he  sells  is  negligible  in  comparison  with 
the  profits  of  those  who  buy  advertising  to  forward 
the  sale  of  their  products  and  services.  To  make 
the  publisher  responsible  for  the  policing  of  his  me¬ 
dium  is  to  overload  an  industry  already  carrying  far 
too  many  of  other  peoples’  woes. 

It  is  probably  true,  as  was  pointed  out  at  the 
meeting,  that  offensive  advertising  is  a  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  total,  but  it  is  large  enough  to  keep 
all  advertising  under  constant  threat  of  federal  regu¬ 
lation.  It  cannot  be  eliminated  by  publishers  under 
present  competitive  conditions,  without  guarantees 
of  support  from  the  reputable  buyers  of  advertising. 
If  national  advertisers  and  advertising  agencies  per¬ 
sist  in  their  rate-breaking  practices,  their  attacks 
upon  the  agency  commission  system,  and  their  parti¬ 
sanship  toward  the  free-and-easy  channel  of  the 
radio,  they  have  no  right  to  expect  that  newspaper 
and  magazine  publishers  will  assume  the  whole 
thankless  task  of  protecting  them  from  the  competi¬ 
tion  of  freebooters  within  their  own  ranks. 


That  we  henceforth  be  no  more  children, 
tossed  to  and  fro,  and  carried  about  with  every 
wind  of  doctrine,  by  the  sleight  of  men,  and 
running  craftiness  whereby  they  lie  in  wait  to 
deceive. — Ephesians,  IV;  14. 

HERALD  TRIBUNE,  CENTENARIAN 

POPULAR  journalism  was  in  the  air  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago.  Industry  was  surging  for¬ 
ward  under  the  drive  of  steam,  the  first  rail¬ 
roads  limped  their  uncertain  ways,  whole  popula¬ 
tions  fled  the  anachronistic  oppressions  of  the  Holy 
.Alliance  to  the  democracy  born  50  years  before  in 
.America — and  the  coffee  house  journals  of  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  Boston  and  Baltimore,  fell 
liehind  the  parade. 

Day,  Bennett,  Greeley  and  .Abell — all  represented 
essentially  the  same  journalistic  philosophy,  how¬ 
ever  little  their  readers  might  have  found  of  sym¬ 
pathy  in  the  smoky  blasts  they  hurled  at  each  other. 
Their  common  stock-in-trade  was  news,  written  for 
the  artisan  and  huckster,  housewife  and  housemaid, 
as  well  as  for  the  banker  and  merchant.  Selling 
for  one  copper  cent,  they  found  a  quick  and  a  wide 
market,  closed  by  prejudice  as  well  as  poverty  to  the 
six-j)enny  blanket  sheets  that  preceded  them.  .All 
achieved  fame  and  more  than  a  little  fortune,  and 
all  of  them  built  so  well  that  their  foundations  are 
still  discernible  in  the  mighty  structures  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  later. 

Day  and  .Ahell  quickly  passed  from  the  New 
Ve  rk  picture,  the  latter  to  found  the  Baltimore  Sun 
and  to  have  a  hand  in  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger's  birth.  James  Gordon  Bennett  and  Horace 
Gtecley  remained  for  forty  years  to  hold  world 
attention  as  masters  of  .American  journalism,  rivals 
to  the  end  of  their  days.  Bennett’s  Herald  was  a 
pioneer  in  the  great  news  service  that  within  a 
century  was  to  place  .American  journalism  far  in 
front  in  completeness  of  daily  information.  Greeley 
won  his  fame  as  leader  of  a  nation’s  political  think¬ 
ing  for  a  longer  period  than  any  other  has  achieved, 
and  his  Tribune  lacked  nothing  in  news  enterprise. 
Both  newspapers  continued  to  be  vital  forces  in  New 
\‘ork  City  long  after  the  rest  of  the  country  had 
developed  its  own  social  entities  and  journalism,  and 
looked  no  longer  to  the  metropolis  for  guidance. 

The  Herald  was  almost  85  years  old  when  James 
Gordon  Bennett.  Jr.,  died  in  1918,  leaving  no  direct 
heirs.  He  had  spent  most  of  his  later  life  in 
Europe,  and  the  Herald  had  slowly  lost  its  vitality 
under  his  remote  control  in  competition  with  younger 
newspapers,  directed  by  owners  with  their  hands  on 
the  wheel.  With  the  Tribune,  it  stood  in  1924  for 
the  principles  of  the  Republican  party  in  a  city 
where  Republicans  were  markedly  in  the  minority. 
Frank  .A.  Munsey,  who  had  bought  the  Herald  and 
Telegram  from  the  Bennett  estate  four  years  earlier, 
reached  the  characteristic  conclusion  that  one  or  the 
other  could  be  restored  to  the  strength  and  prestige 
they  had  once  shared,  and  events  have  justified  his 
reasoning. 

The  Herald  Tribune,  under  the  direction  of 
Horace  Greeley’s  direct  successors,  at  once  became 
the  leading  Republican  newspaper  not  only  of  the 
city,  but  of  the  entire  country.  Its  earnings  quickly 
surpassed  any  figure  that  the  old  units  of  the  com¬ 
bination  might  have  hoped  to  attain.  It  has  been 
brilliantly  edited,  shrewdly  managed,  and  during  the 
decline  and  fall  of  its  party  from  national  and  state 
power,  it  has  kept  unscarred  its  prestige  as  a  national 
leader.  To  the  Herald  Tribune,  to  Ogden  M.  Reid, 
to  Mrs.  Helen  Rogers  Reid,  and  to  their  able  asso¬ 
ciates,  Editor  &  Pubi.ishf.r  wishes  on  behalf  of  the 
nation’s  newspapers  a  happy  and  useful  progress 
past  the  next  hundred  milestones. 

Eight  billions  of  gold  in  the  Treasury;  five 
billions  of  dollars  in  circulation.  If  these  stone- 
hard  facts  don’t  dictate  some  inflation,  they  at 
least  .make  current  fears  of  it  childish. 


GIVING  PERSPECTIVE 

SEVER.AL  newspapers  have  established  weekly 
reviews  of  the  news  along  the  lines  of  that  be. 
gun  by  the  A’cto  York  Times  early  this  year, 
and  we  believe  that  the  next  few  months  will  see  i 
general  spread  of  the  device.  It  is  a  necessity,  pro. 
duced  by  the  tremendous  scope,  force,  and  variety  o( 
current  world  movements  in  politics,  economics, 
science,  and  communications,  and  by  the  overwhelm¬ 
ing  volume  of  information  laid  daily  at  the  reader's 
feet  by  newspapers  and  radio.  Without  an  oca- 
sional  pause  to  catch  the  mental  breath  and  look 
back  over  what  has  passed  too  swiftly  for  the  eye 
and  ear  to  comprehend,  there  are  few  citizens  of  any  I 
country  who  can  comprehend  the  relation  of  a  week's 
events  to  the  past  and  their  portent  for  the  future 
The  danger  in  quick  and  wide  application  of  the 
idea  is  that  it  will  liecome  routine,  assigned 
execution  to  persons  who,  like  Will  Rogers,  “only 
know  what  they  read  in  the  papers.”  That  will  na 
do.  .A  mere  rehash  of  the  week’s  press  services 
gives  the  reader  just  so  many  more  words,  without 
adding  either  to  his  information  or  its  understand¬ 
ing.  The  job  is  one  for  a  man  who  would  realm 
all  the  ambitions  Joseph  Pulitzer  had  when  he  estab¬ 
lished  the  Columbia  School  of  Journalism — widely 
read,  trained  in  mathematics,  solidly  grounded  in  his¬ 
tory  and  economics,  and,  of  course,  sympathetic  with 
daily  human  desires.  Not  one  reader  in  10,000  can 
accurately  translate  the  scores  of  alphabetical  agen¬ 
cies  now  coded  in  news  stories,  much  less  describe 
their  origin  or  the  processes  by  which  they  an 
spending  millions  in  taxes.  Not  one  in  100,000  can 
intelligently  talk  about  the  monetary  situation  oc 
even  understand  the  fundamental  aspects  of  the  .Ad¬ 
ministration’s  actions  on  silver  prices.  Fewer  stiB 
can  explain,  even  erroneously,  what  is  happening  to 
the  banking  structure.  Only  the  fuzziest  ideas  exk 
as  to  the  $4,8(X),000,000  public  works  program. 

A  weekly  column  that  will  brush  away  some  a 
the  clouds  around  these  and  a  column  long  list  d 
other  great  questions  would  be  a  new  vindication  d 
the  free  press  principle — and  it  would  supply  a  dail; 
newspaper  service  that  radio  can  never  approxinuR 

Golden  jubilees  of  daily  newspapers  celebrated 
during  this  decade  accurately  date  the  beginnings 
of  modern  journalism,  gro'wing  out  of  the  per¬ 
sonal  and  acutely  political  era  in  our  history. 
Woodpulp  paper  and  fast  machinery  arrived  just 
lohen  they  zvere  needed  by  an  e.vpanding  in- 
dustrial  ciz'ilication. 

WHERE  TO  FIND  NEWS 

Discussing  business  gains  during  the  past  i 
two  years  and  plotting  the  course  for  tht 
future.  Secretary  of  Commerce  Roper  an¬ 
nounced  a  discovery  that  is  interesting  and  impor- 1 
ant — if  true.  He  has  observed  that  while  the  "froO 
pages  of  many  newspapers  do  not  offer  the  most  | 
encouraging  reflection  of  economic  conditions,  the 
business  and  financial  pages  of  the  same  newspaptn 
will  show  striking  factual  and  statistical  records  d 
significant  improvements.” 

No  one  can  deny  the  fact  as  stated,  but  its  sigsit- 
cance  affords  wide  range  of  interpretation.  Pr- 
sumably  the  front  pages  were  equally  unreliable  aa 
the  financial  pages  equally  accurate  recorders  of  ik 
economic  trend  in  the  six  months  that  preceded  0 
tober,  1929.  VVe  have  heard  the  contrary.  WaR 
Lippmann  recently  advanced  another  theory  « 
financial  pages,  particularly  with  respect  to  stod 
market  values — that  the  market  influences  ratbff 
than  reflects  the  state  of  business  opinion. 

Both  ideas  have  in  them  part  of  the  truth-ad 
Mr.  Lippmann  put  his  forward  recluctantly-ad 
the  front  pages  and  editorials  with  a  tone  of  pe*" 
mism  also  touch  the  truth  here  and  there.  No  «*>• 
paper  reader  can  hope  to  compass  the  moven*® 
(jf  political  and  economic  events  by  reading  onljlk 
financial  or  only  the  editorial  and  Page  One 
The  whole  story  is  undoubtedly  there,  i®  ^ 
course  of  a  year,  but  apparently  neither  newspap 
readers  nor  newspaper  makers  have  yet  been  ^ 
cated  to  the  point  of  integrating  all  news  as  it  o** 
off  the  wire.  Newspapers  are  constantly  uigiR'' 
ing  their  technique  in  this  respect ;  whether  nt^ 
paper  readers  will  keep  abreast  of  them  is  the* 
question  of  our  democratic  civilization. 
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PURELY  PERSONAL 


Two  Energetic  Sons  Aid  Publisher 

Of  Two  Waterbury^  Conn.^  Papers 


r  Philadelphia  Ezvning  Bulletin,  was 
recently  elected  to  the  office  of  presi- 
(}ent  of  the  Country  Club  of  Lansdowne, 

Pa. 

Herbert  Porter,  publisher,  and  Dud¬ 
ley  Glass,  of  the  Atlanta  Georgian  and 
American;  Clark  Howell,  Sr.,  presi¬ 
dent;  Maj.  Clark  Howell,  Jr.,  general 
manager,  and  Hugh  Trotti,  business 
manager  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution, 
and  Maj.  John  S.  Cohen,  publisher; 

John  A.  Brice,  business  manager,  and 
Janies  R.  Gray,  Jr.,  of  the  Atlanta 
Journal,  were  guests  of  honor  at  the 
75th  anniversary  dinner  of  the  Atlanta 
Typographical  Union,  No.  48,  in  At¬ 
lanta,  May  6.  Woodruff  Randolph,  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer,  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union,  Indianapolis,  was  prin¬ 
cipal  speaker. 

William  L.  Mapel,  executive  editor, 

H'ilmington  (Del.)  N ezvs-J ournal .  will 
be  the  principal  speaker  June  2  at  an¬ 
niversary  services  at  Old  Drawyers 
Church,  near  Odessa,  Del.,  founded  in 
1711. 

correspondent  of  the  London  Times,  1  V  "  ^  special  talent 

was  one  of  the  principal  speakers  at  _ 

the  celebration  of  British-.\nierican  or¬ 
ganizations  held  May  6  in  the  .Academy 
of  Music,  Philadelphia,  in  honor  of  the 


Left  to  right:  W.  B.  Pape,  W.  J.  Pape  and  Eric  Pape. 


silver  jubilee  of  King  George  V. 

S.  C.  Littlejohn,  co-publisher,  Gaff¬ 
ney  (S.  C.)  Ledger,  has  been  named 
on  the  Gaffney  better  housing  commit¬ 
tee. 

Philippe  .U.  Lajoie,  editor,  LTndepen- 
dent.  Fall  River,  Mass..  French  lan¬ 
guage  daily,  will  be  tendered  a  testi¬ 
monial  banquet  May  19  to  mark  the 
golden  anniversary  of  the  newspaper. 

.\t  the  same  time  he  will  be  decorated 
with  the  insignia  of  the  French  Acad¬ 
emy  by  I'rance  for  his  pioneer  work 
lor  the  F'rench  language. 

Captain  Harry  M.  Ayers,  publisher, 
Anniston  (.Ala.)  Star,  and  Mrs.  Ayers 
are  the  parents  of  a  son,  Harry,  Jr., 
bom  recently. 

Ed  Howe,  veteran  editor,  “.Sage  of 
Potato  Hill,”  of  Atchison,  Kan.,  ob¬ 
served  his  82d  birthday  anniversary  in 
Miami,  F'la.,  May  3.  Mr.  Howe  was 
the  recipient  of  many’  messages  and 
tokms  of  regard,  but  said  the  one  from 
which  he  derived  greatest  satisfaction 
was  a  gift  of  three  dozen  roses  from  his 
son,  Eugene,  who  succeeded  him  as 
publisher  of  the  Atchison  Globe-  The 
elder  Howe  returned  to  Atchison  May  6. 

Frank  W.  Buxton,  editor,  Boston 
Herald,  was  reappointed  a  trustee  of 
the  Boston  Public  Library  for  a  five- 
year  period  by  Mayor  Frederick  W. 
Mansfield  last  week. 

W.  J.  Galvin,  publisher,  Wilmington 
(0.)  News-Journal,  has  been  reap¬ 
pointed  to  the  State  board  of  agricul¬ 
ture.  He  was  originally  named  to  the 
position  by  Gov.  George  White. 

Alfred  P.  Spooner,  at  25,  who  is  one 
\fr  youngest  newspaper  publishers  in 
Western  New  York,  recently  assumed 
charge  of  the  East  Aurora  Adz’ertiser, 
following  the  death  of  his  father,  R.  J. 
Spooner. 

Dr.  Douglas  S.  Freeman,  editor, 
Richmond  (Va.)  News-Leader,  on  May 
1^8  will  conduct  a  tour  of  the  Civil  War 
b.:)tlefields  and  explain  the  7-day  cam- 
uaign  and  the  defense  of  Richmond  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Richmond  Branch, 
Southern  Women’s  Educational  Alli¬ 
ance. 

J.  L.  Meeks,  Jr.,  son  of  the  publisher 
0*  Florence  (Ala.)  Times  and 
^ffield-Tuscumbia  (Ala.)  Tri-Cities 
Doi/y,  has  been  named  publisher  of  the 
Gainesville  (Fla.)  Evening  News. 

George  H.  Armistead,  Sr.,  editor-in- 
wief,  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner,  ad¬ 
dressed  the  annual  banquet  of  the 
Methodist  laymen  of  the  Nashville  dis¬ 
trict,  May  3,  on  “The  South — Yester¬ 
day  and  Today.” 

Richard  L.  Metcalfe,  former  editor 
0*  the  Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald, 
later  mayor  of  Omaha  and  now  chair 


great  newspaper,  aid  William  J.  Pape, 
publisher  and  majority  owner  of  the 
Waterbary  (Conn.)  American-Republi¬ 
can. 

Within  the  last  decade  Mr.  Pape  has 
seen  his  two  eldest  sons,  William  B.  and 
Eric,  take  charge  of  important  duties 
and  add  not  only  to  his  original  success 
but  play  leading  roles  in  the  conception 
and  development  of  two  enterprises 
closely  linked  with  the  newspapers — 
color  printing  and  radio. 

William  B.  Pape,  the  eldest  son,  35, 
after  sound  grounding  in  the  editorial 
and  business  departments  of  the  news¬ 
papers,  rose  to  assistant  treasurer  and 
business  manager  of  the  newspapers  and 
then  as  vice  president  and  assistant 
treasurer,  actually  manager,  of  the  East¬ 
ern  Color  Printing  Co.  developed  that 
concern  to  substantial  proportions.  He 
is  newspaper-minded.  His  father  says 
"he’s  just  a  natural  born  editor-pub¬ 
lisher.” 

Eric  Pape  is  technical-minded.  For 
more  than  12  years  he  has  been  solving 
the  newspapers  technical  and  mechani¬ 
cal  problems.  The  intricacies  of  presses 
and  printing,  the  eccentricities  of  the 
plant’s  machinery  are  simple  as  the  al¬ 
phabet  to  him.  He  is  mechanical  su¬ 
perintendent  and  secretary  of  the  news¬ 
papers. 

When  radio  became  an  integral  part 
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of  the  American-Republican  enterprise 
last  year  with  the  building  of  WIXBS,  a 
1000-watt  station  and  a  pioneer  in  the 
new  field  of  high-fidelity  broadcasting, 
it  was  natural  that  Eric  should  take 
hold  of  this  new  development.  He  be¬ 
came  assistant  business  manager  and 
worked  with  the  engineering  staff  in 
the  creation  of  the  new  station  and  the 
ironing  out  of  problems  that  arc  many 
in  any  new  venture. 

Mr.  Pape,  Sr.,  was  born  in  Liverpool, 
England,  Dec.  1,  1873,  the  son  of  a 
shipmaster.  As  a  child,  Mr.  Pape  was 
with  his  father,  mother  and  sister  on 
a  voyage  when  the  rather  died  in 
Japan. 

The  young  family  was  left  to  make 
their  way  back  to  England  alone. 

He  came  to  America  at  13  and  lived 
with  an  uncle  at  Passaic,  N.  J.,  where 
he  attended  high  school  and  was  grad¬ 
uated  as  valedictorian  in  1890.  His  first 
job  was  in  an  express  office,  keeping 
books  and  sweeping  the  floor. 

An  offer  of  $3  a  week  put  him  in 
newspaper  work  in  1890  as  reporter  for 
the  Passaic  Daily  Nezvs.  In  1892  he 
became  city  editor  and  a  year  later 
business  manager  of  that  newspaper. 
From  1897  to  1901  he  was  editor  of  the 
News. 

In  partnership  with  William  Monroe 
Lathrop  of  the  Paterson  Press.  _Mr. 
Pape  bought  the  Waterbury  Republican 
in  1901. 


man  of  the  National  Emergency  Coun¬ 
cil  for  Nebraska,  and  Mrs.  Metcalfe 
celebrated  their  golden  anniversary  last 
week. 

Virginius  Dabney,  of  the  Richmond 
(Va.)  Times-Dispatch,  and  Jonathan 


Daniels,  editor,  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News 
&  Observer,  have  been  named  to  the 
permanent  Southern  policy  committee, 
comprised  of  leading  citizens  from  nine 
Southern  states. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


Bungle  Family 
Joe  Palooka 
Dixie  Dugan 

Three  good  comics,  daily  and  Sunday,  with  humor  in 
every  one. 

Tuthill’s  Bungle  is  the  American  family  strip. 

Fisher’s  Palooka  is  the  fighter  who  wins  battles  and 
hearts. 

McEvoy  &  Striebel’s  Dixie  is  the  pretty  girl  strip. 

One  of  many  good  combinations  of  McNaught  high- 
grade  features. 

Tkc  McNaught  Sjudicate,  Inc. 

V.  V.  iCcNiTT  TIMES  BUILDING  Charles  v.  UcADam 

Ch«irm«n  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  Pnmiumt 
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TChAT’S  where  The  Chicago 
Daily  News  told  us  a  few  days 
ago  it’s  placing  the  “Li’l  Abner” 
Sunday  color  page. 

This  page  started  in  the  News 
February  24.  A  little  over  two 
months  old — and  already  in  the 
honor  position! 

It  duplicates  the  success  of  the 
“Li’l  Abner”  daily  strip.  That 
first  appeared  in  the  News  last 
August.  By  early  this  year  it 
gained  top  place  on  the  daily 
comic  page. 

Daily  AND  Sunday,  A1  Capp’s 
“Li’l  Abner”  stands  at  the  head 
of  its  class — in  Chicago  and  else¬ 
where. 

Here  are  the  newspapers  now  pub¬ 
lishing  this  sensational  comic 
feature: 

Akron  Tlmes-Press,  Anderson  Herald,  Boston  Globe. 
Bridgeport  Post.  Buffalo  Times.  Chicago  News.  Chico 
RecorcT  Cleburne  Messenger.  Columbus  Cltlien. 
Concordia  Press,  Cedar  Rapids  Gaaette,  Dallas 
Journal.  Elyria  Chronicle-Telegram,  Elkhart  Truth, 
Evansville  n-ess,  Everett  News.  Fort  Wayne  Joumal- 
Gaiette,  Hastings  Dally  Tribune.  Michigan  City 
News,  Milwaukee  Journal,  Murfreesboro  News- 
Journal,  Mobile  Times,  New  Orleans  Tlmes-Plcayune, 
Newark  Ledger,  Norwalk  Hour,  Peoria  Journal- 
Transcript.  Philadelphia  Record.  Portland  Oregonian. 
Richmond  News-Leader,  San  Antonio  News  and 
Express,  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican,  Sioux  City  Tribune, 
South  Bend  Tribune,  Springfield  News-Leader. 
Taylor  Press,  Toledo  Blade,  Toronto  Star,  Vallejo 
Evening  News,  Wilmington  News-Journal,  Windsor 
Border  Cities  Star.  Washington  Herald.  Youngstown 
Telegram. 

For  samples  of  “Li’l  Abner,”  and 
terms,  please  write 

United  Features 

MONTE  BOURJAILY 

General  Manager 

220  East  42nd  Street,  New  York 
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PERSONAL 


{Contimud  from  page  31) 


C  eral  manager,  vice-president  and 
treasurer,  Neiv  York  Times,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  Grover  Cleveland  Birthplace  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Caldwell,  N.  J.,  succeeding  the 
late  Adolph  Ochs,  publisher  of  the  New 
York  Times. 

\V.  F.  Rogers,  former  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Boston  Evening  Transcript ;  Her¬ 
bert  M.  Cole,  president,  Boston  News 
Bureau;  Francis  W.  Hatch  of  Batten. 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  and 
T.  Frank  Joyce,  general  manager.  East¬ 
ern  Advertising  Company,  were  elected 
directors  of  the  Boston  Better  Business 
Bureau  last  week. 

Grant  \V.  Ernst,  advertising  director, 
Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post-Standard,  has 
been  elected  first  vice-president  of  the 
Rotary  Club  of  Syracuse,  and  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  advertising  club  of  Syra¬ 
cuse. 

Howard  Connablc,  of  the  national 
advertising  department,  Pittsburgh 
Press,  is  making  a  six-month  tour  of 
the  world. 

Dr.  Luther  A.  Harr,  treasurer  of  the 
Philadelphia  Record  and  Pennsylvania 
Secretary  of  Banking,  was  awarded  the 
annual  Better  Homes  Week  prize  re¬ 
cently  for  his  Germantown  home. 

Kerby  Cushing,  circulation  promotion 
manager,  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger, 
has  resigned  to  enter  radio  work  as  a 
sports  commentator.  He  has  been  suc¬ 


ceeded  by  Ralph  Hinton,  who  returned 
to  the  Ledger  after  an  abseiKe  of  sev¬ 
eral  years. 

A.  A.  Campbell,  display  advertising 
manager.  Salt  Lake  Tribune  and  Tele¬ 
gram,  has  been  elected  to  the  board  of 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

OL.  JULIUS  OCHS  .^DLER,  gen-  directors  of  the  Salt  Lake  Advertising 
manager,  vice-president  and  Club. 


A  GROUP  of  11  Town  Crier  Clubs 
X  X  on  Long  Island,  New  York,  is  the 
modest  boast  of  Dick  Linehan,  con¬ 
ductor  of  the 


R.  L.  Burnette,  for  six  years  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Selma  (Ala.) 
Times- Journal,  Hay  8  announced  his 
resignation,  effective  May  11,  to  become 
advertising  manager  of  the  Spartan¬ 
burg  (S.  C.)  Herald  and  Journal. 

Clem  Young,  of  the  Omaha  World- 
Herald  advertising  staff,  was  seriously 
injured  when  he  fell  down  a  flight  of 
stairs  at  his  home.  The  upper  portion 
of  his  back  has  been  placed  in  a  cast. 

Vern  Fox.  advertising  manager, 
Plymouth  (Wis.)  Reznew,  has  joined 
the  Sheboygan  Daily  Press  display  ad¬ 
vertising  staff. 

Howard  C.  Curran,  formerly  with  the 
Chicago  Tribune  as  assistant  financial 
advertising  manager  and  later  on  the 
financial  advertising  staff  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Journal  of  Commerce,  has  joined 
the  Tri-City  Star,  Davenport,  la.,  as 
national  advertising  manager. 
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IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

EC.  H.VYHOW,  city  editor,  Pontiac 
•  (Mich.)  Daily  Press,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  suburban  vil¬ 
lage  of  Sylvan  Lake. 

-Anna  Xangle  t  Sally  Joy  Brown  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune  "Friend  in  Need” 
department),  has  left  for  a  month’s 
trip  to  Ireland  and  England. 

brank  E.  Kenny,  since  1916  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  editorial  department  of 
the  Mount  I  ernon  (X.  \  .)  Argus,  has 
resigned  to  form  his  own  advertising 
and  lecture  bureau. 

Kasper  Monahan,  motion  picture 
critic,  Pittsburgh  Press,  and  Mrs. 
Alonahan,  are  the  parents  of  a  son  born 
recentlv. 


bw  ilUM  Forwian  im  198  4 


UtrlMi  B.  Pew.  BMtcr;  Arthur  T.  Bobb,  M^nnging 
Vftrreo  L.  BtticU.  Nnoi  Bditpr ;  Robert  8. 
Menn,  A$»9ci*U  Bditgr  ;  John  W.  Perry,  Peotur#  Editor. 
Charles  B.  Qroomes.  RutiweM  Manager:  Charles  T. 
■laart.  Adeertieing  Manager;  James  Wright  Brown. 
Ir..  Service  Manager;  George  H.  Strata.  Circulation 
Memager;  L.  P.  Likelj.  Cloeeifled  Manager;  Elisabeth 
McMahon,  reefcier _ 


Philip  L.  McEwen  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  the  Waverly,  Sayre  and 
-Athens  Bureau  of  the  Elmira  (X.  A'.) 
Star-Gacette,  succeeding  J.  Wesley 
Huff.  Richard  Morgan  will  be  assist¬ 
ant  in  the  bureau. 

Kermit  Small,  reporter,  formerly  with 
the  Omaha  (X’eb.)  Bee-Neu's,  has 
joined  the  dayside  editorial  staff  of  the 
Omaha  World-Herald. 

John  \\  ,  Perry,  feature  editor.  Editor 
&  Pl'blishkr.  and  Mrs.  Perry  are  the 


Lbodon  Offle*:  e/o  Tb<  C.iton  MigtzUie,  Onnd 
Bntldlngt,  Tnlalgir  8q.,  W.  C.  1.  Allan  Dela- 
IMu.  Manat ar.  Parla,  Franca,  OfBce ;  T  4  rue  dee  Petite 

Chempe,  SjOnej  B.  Clarka.  Manager.  Parli  Editor:  „  i..  i  ' 

•aarta  Laotalaan.  »  Bua  Julaa  Dumlan.  Tokyo  J,  ^  (laughter,  joail,  born  May 

Carraapoi^anc  Clarenca  A.  Dariei,  e/o_Japan  Adrer-  8  ill  Xorwalk,  Conn. 


ttaar.  Waabinttoo  Corretpondant :  Oanaral  Pratt 
Aatn.,  National  Prete  Clut  Building.  Cblcafo  Offlca: 
ffl  Landau  Guarantee  and  Accident  Building,  S60 
Martk  MJeklgan  Acenaa,  Telepbone  Drarborn  6111, 

•aorta 


Brandanburt,  Carreepondent ;  Paclflc  Coatl  has  joined  the  Cllicaao  Dailv  Ne7,,r 
Bapraaanutirat:  Editorial:  Earl  Burka,  ttSt  Janet  *  ir  ^ 


Street,  Stn  Frtncisco.  and  Ken  Taylor,  ItlS  North 
Bobart  Boul.,  Los  Angeles.  Adfcrtlslog:  Fengor- 
Hall  Co..  Ltd..  San  Fraoclseo,  tSS  Montgomery 
Stroot;  Los  Angeles,  lISS  8.  Broadwag;  Seattle, 
idOb  Second  Avenue, 

&Umatlaoal  Tear  Book  Number — Containing  eircu- 
latlOQs,  advertising  rates.  News  and  Feature  Ser- 
flees.  Names  of  Editors.  Publishers,  and  Depart* 
■eoial  Executives  et  more  than  S.Ott  newspapers  of 
United  States  and  Canada  with  basic  data  of  leading 
Mwapapers  ef  the  W’orld — last  Saturday  In  January — 
**A.N.P.A.*'  numbers  last  two  Saturdays  In  Aprils 
Advertising  Convention  number  first  Saturday  In  June — 
Advertising  linage  records  in  March  and  August — 
Newspaper  rates  and  circulations  In  January  and  July — 
Market  Guide  containing  standardixed  merchandising 
and  marketing  data  on  1.44#  newspaper  markets 
third  Saturday  In  November — 

■Ise  of  type  page  8%  x  12  Inches — 198  agate  lints 
(12  H  omil  on  four  columns — total  of  672  agate 
Uooi  le  the  page— 

Largest  type  page  la  the  business  paper  field— 
Display  advertising  rates:  transient.  T2e.  per  agate 
line,  or  series  of  insertions  as  follows:— 
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The  single  eohimo  forty*two  line  rate  maker  card  at 
a  cost  of  819  per  week  earns  as  low  a  rate  on  a 
I2*time  basis  as  any  other  schedule,  namely.  8168 
per  page;  $9S  half  page;  188  quarter  page. 
Claaslfied  ratee:  78e.  per  agate  line  one  time:  69e. 
per  agate  Hoe  four  times. 

Bltoatfons  wanted;  89e.  per  agate  line  one  time; 
49e.  per  agate  line  three  timet  (count  six  words  to 
the  line). 

■ubacrlptlon  rates;  By  mall  payable  In  advance 
United  Statee  and  Island  Poasesslons  94  per  year; 
Canada  84.89;  Foreign  88. 

Charter  Member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
with  an  average  certified  **A.B.C.*'  as  follows: 


Dick  Linehan 


Town  Crier  gos¬ 
sip  column  of  the 
Jamaica  (X.  Y.) 
Long  Island 
Daily  Press.  At 
a  recent  conven- 
tion  of  the 
groups,  organized 
to  promote  sports 
an(l  social  activi¬ 
ties  among 
younger  people, 
over  200  repre¬ 
sentatives  were 
in  attendance. 

Mr.  Linehan, 


who  published  his  first  gossip  column 
on  Long  Island  four  years  ago  and 
whose  Press  column  celebrated  its  first 
anniversary  March  3,  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  Long  Island  groups  are  the 
first  organized  in  behalf  of  a  column- 
ist. 

Cards  have  been  distributed  and 
signed  by  members  of  the  Town  Crier 
Clubs  stating  what  sports  or  other  ac¬ 
tivities  they  most  enjoy.  Both  boys  and 
girls  will  be  recruited  from  this  list  for 
baseball,  basketball,  dramatics  and 
other  endeavors.  Presidents  of  the  11 
chapters  are  acting  as  an  executive 
council. 

Social  activities  of  the  club  have  been 
arranged  to  provide  for  charity.  Pro¬ 
ceeds  of  a  ball  in  May  wil  be  divided 
among  the  Jamaica  Day  Nursery,  Fam¬ 
ily  Welfare  Society  of  Queens  and 
Msg.  T.  .A.  Xummey’s  Free  Cafeteria 
in  Howard  Beach. 


Sidney  Forbes,  formerly  day  city 
editor,  Chica.go  Journal  of  Commerce, 


financial  staff.  J.  F.  Gardiner,  who 
formerly  (ronducted  the  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce  daily  advertising  news  column, 
has  succeeded  Mr.  Forbes  on  the  city 
desk. 

George  L.  Davis,  reporter,  Mont¬ 
gomery  (.Ala.)  .idz’ertiscr.  is  convales¬ 
cing  at  Mayo's  Hospital,  Rochester, 
Minn.,  from  a  recent  operation. 

Kay  Hall,  former  Chicago  Daily 
Times  reporter,  has  joined  the  repor- 
torial  staff  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

Emmet  I^avery,  city  editor,  Pough¬ 
keepsie  (X.  A’.)  Courier,  was  a  visitor 
in  Philadelphia  this  week  during  a 
return  engagement  of  his  play,  “The 
First  Legion.” 

Charles  Bell,  cartoonist,  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  recently  joined  the  faculty  of 
Mulvey  Institute  in  that  city  as  instruc¬ 
tor  of  cartooning. 

Marion  Lyndon,  former  society  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Boston  Herald,  now  heads 
the  new  fashions  department  of  the 
Boston  Trazeler. 

John  L.  Bowen,  copy  desk,  Nezvark 
(X.  J.)  Star-Eagle  and  Mrs.  Bowen  are 
the  parents  of  a  daughter,  Faith  Living¬ 
ston,  born  in  Newark,  April  16. 


.A.  Hardman,  editor  and  publisher. 
.\'orlh  Adams  (Mass.)  Transcript  and 
Mrs.  Hardman,  to  Miss  Sarah  Buffum, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  .A.  J.  Buffum. 
May  4  at  the  bride’s  home  in  Blacking- 
ton,  North  .Adams. 

Edwin  Eugene  Jones  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  department,  Nezvark  (X.  J.)  Ez'c- 
iiing  Nezvs  to  Miss  Helen  Afargaret 
Larkin,  recently  at  Montclair.  X.  J. 

Lyla  Brown,  scKiety  editor,  Burling¬ 
ton  (X.  C)  Times-Nezi's,  to  John 
Marshall  Jones,  of  Savannah,  Ga.,  April 
21.  Miss  Evelyn  Morgan  has  succeeded 
Mrs.  Jones  as  society  editor. 

Paul  Bretch,  local  copy  reader.  Clez’e- 
taiid  Plain  Dealer,  to  Miss  Mary  B. 
Gumm  of  Sutton,  W.  A'a.,  secretly  last 
December.  The  wedding  was  an¬ 
nounced  May  3. 

Charles  Ross  Free,  of  the  .Atlanta 
Georgian-.American  staff,  to  Miss 
Louise  Elizabeth  Smith  in  .Atlanta  re¬ 
cently. 

Harold  Harber  Martin,  of  the  sports 
staff,  Atlanta  Georgian-.American.  to 
Miss  Boyce  Lokey,  of  .Atlanta,  .April  23. 
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WEDDING  BELLS 

Robert  H.  WOLFE,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Columbus  (O.)  Dis¬ 
patch,  to  Miss  Eugenia  .A.  Murray  re¬ 
cently. 

James  .A.  Hardman,  Jr.,  son  of  J. 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

PEORI.A  (Ill.)  .^lar,  14  page  Peoria 
Days  supplement,  .April  30. 

Boston  Ez’cning  Transcript,  .Ameri¬ 
can  Chemical  Industries  Tercentenary 
supplement.  1635-1935.  16  pages,  tab¬ 
loid  size,  .April  22. 

Boston  Traz’cler,  Paine’s  100th  an¬ 
niversary  celebration  edition,  in  roto¬ 
gravure.  tabloid  size.  24  pages.  .April  27. 

Pontiac  (Mich.)  Daily  Press,  24  page 
Better  Babies  edition,  tabloid  size,  pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated,  .April  30. 

Richmond  (A’a.)  Nezvs  Leader,  12- 
page  (standard  size)  electric  refrigera¬ 
tion  and  air-conditioning  show  section. 
Back  page  printed  in  green  and  black 
on  white  newsprint.  May  6. 

Winston-Ifalem  (X.  C.)  Journal  and 
Sentinel,  child  health  section,  16  pages 
,  in  tabloid.  May  1. 

Charlotte  (X.  C.)  Nezvs.  baby  edition, 
12  pages  tabloid,  .April  28. 

Columbia  (S.  C.)  .'flate.  annual  baby 
supplement,  12-page  tabloid,  May  1. 

Spartanburg  ( S.  C.)  Herald-Journal, 
Springdale  Farm  dairy  edition.  May  5 ; 
12  page  National  Cotton  Week  edition 
May  5. 


in 


COLOR 

COMICS 


Adv 


THE  EASE  in  which  they  adapt 
themselves  to  standard  page,  half¬ 
page  or  tabloid  reproduction— is 
the  measure  of  the  attention  value 
of  color  comics.  Chicago  Tribune- 
New  York  New  s  comics,  because 
they  are  carefully  supervised  as 
to  composition,  size  of  balloons 
and  color  dress,  are  appealing  and 
easy  to  read  in  any  size.  Add  to 
this — the  sound  basic  ideas,  and 
you  have  the  reason  why  these 
laboratory-tested  performers 
have  been  instrumental  in  main¬ 
taining  for  one  standard-size 
paper  and  one  tabloid  paper  out- 
^tanding  circulations  in  Chicago 
and  New  York. 

Investigate  the  adaptability— 
and  saving  in  white  paper  effected 
by  our  standard  half-page  comics. 
Choose  from  this  list — 


The  Gumps  •  Dick  Tracy 
Orphan  Annie  •  Maw  Green 
Gasoline  Alley  •  Smitty  •  Herby 
Little  Joe  •  Smilin'  Jack 
Harold  Teen  •  Winnie  Winkle 
Looie  •  Winnie  Fashion  Cutouts 
Terry  and  the  Pirotes 
Streaky  •  Dopey  Dildock 
Skull  Valley  •  Moon  Mullins 
A  Strain  on  the  Family  Tie 
Kitty  Higgins  •  Sweeney  &  Son 
Them  Days  Is  Gone  Forever 
Jinglets  •  Tiny  Tim  •  Smokey 
Dill  &  Daffy  *  Spooky 

_ Phone,  Write  or  Wire  _ 

For  Proofs  and  Prices 
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/advertising  Agencies 


INSURANCE  CAMPAIGN 
SHOWS  BIG  INCREASE 

553  Newipapers,  or  123  More  Than 
Last  Year,  to  Be  Used,  with 
Larger  Space  Also 
Scheduled 

A  greatly  increased  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  schedule  for  the  1935  “Financial 
Independence  Week,”  to  be  observed 
iiay  13-18,  was  announced  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  tliis  week  by  Xelson  White,  of  the 
Provident  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany,  chairman  of  the  advertising  sub¬ 
committee  of  136  insurance  companies 
cooperating  in  the  program. 

During  next  week  advertising  will  be 
placed  in  a  total  of  653  newspapers  in 
350  cities.  Every  state  in  the  Union  is 
included  in  the  campaign,  according  to 
Ur.  \Vhite  and  M.  A.  Linton,  Provi¬ 
dent  Mutual  Life  president  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  executive  committee  for  Fi¬ 
nancial  Indeijendence  Week. 

The  number  of  newspai)ers  being  used 
is  an  increase  of  123  over  last  year, 
when  the  first  comprehensive  news¬ 
paper  campaign  for  "Financial  Inde¬ 
pendence  Week”  was  launched.  Ninety- 
five  cities  have  been  added  to  the  list 
this  year,  Mr.  White  said,  and  more 
space  is  being  taken  than  in  1934. 

Space  will  be  1,000  lines  in  cities  of 
200,000  population  or  more,  staggered 
among  various  papers  with  at  least  four 
insertions  during  the  week  in  cities  of 
more  than  1,000,000  population.  In  cities 
of  between  35,000  and  200,000  popula¬ 
tion  space  to  be  placed  in  newspapers 
will  be  600  lines.  Young  &  Rubicam, 
Inc.,  New  York,  is  placing  the  copy. 

In  addition  to  the  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  there  will  be  a  radio  schedule 
featured  by  an  address  on  “The  Human 
Side  of  Life  Insurance”  by  .Alfred  E. 
Smith,  1928  Presidential  candidate  who 
is  now  a  life  insurance  executive,  and 
other  speakers. 

More  companies  are  participating  in 
this  year’s  campaign  than  in  1934,  Mr. 
White  said.  The  136  companies  co¬ 
operating  represent  91.5  per  cent  of  all 
life  insurance  in  force  in  the  country. 
Each  company  is  paying  a  share  of  the 
cost  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
insurance  it  has  in  force. 

Before  the  concentration  of  its  ad¬ 
vertising  program  in  the  newspapers 
last  year  for  the  first  time,  the  cam¬ 
paign  consisted  largely  of  speeches  on 
life  insurance  and  distribution  of  book¬ 
lets.  The  drive  this  year  also  includes 
distribution  of  about  1,500,000  booklets 
on  life  insurance. 


BIG  OUTDOOR  CONTRACT 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer,  Inc.,  follow¬ 
ing  an  outdoor  advertising  test  last  fall 
on  the  picture  “Chained.”  has  signed 
noncancellable  contracts  for  more  than 
$600,000  of  outdoor  advertising  this 
summer,  it  was  said  this  week  by  the 
firm’s  agency,  Donahue  &  Coe.  New 
York.  The  contracts  cover  10.000  24- 
sheet  posters  monthly  for  six  months 
in  1,500  _  cities.  The  advertising  will 
be  tied  in  with  newspaper  and  maga¬ 
zine  space,  it  is  stated. 

WASHINGTON  POST  RATES  UP 

Washwflton  Post  has  advanced  its 
general  advertising  rate  from  18  cents 
a  line  to  _  20  cents.  Rote  .gravure  rate 
has  been  increased  from  25  cents  to  28 
cents,  and  a  colorsrravure  rate  of  55 
cents  a  line  has  been  announced. 

PLANNING  MILK  CAMPAIGN 

Announcement  of  choice  of  an  agency 
and  general  plans  for  New  A’ork  state’s 
second  advertising  campaign  to  increase 
milk  consumption  was  e.xpected  to  be 
made  late  this  week  at  Albany,  N.  Y. 
More  than  40  advertising  agencies  had 
presented  their  claims. 

CINZANO  VERMOUTH  DRIVE 

.  A  28-week  campaign  in  selected  cities 
IS  to  be  started  immediately  for  Cinzano 
vermouth,  distributed  in  the  United 
States  by  Canada  Dry  Ginger  Ale,  Inc. 
J-  M.  Mathes,  Inc.,  is  the  agency. 


4.A  COUNCILS’  OFFICERS 

J.  L.  Lavin,  New  England  Chairman; 
Z.  L.  Potter,  Western 

Officers  and  governors  of  the  four 
sectional  Councils  ot  the  -American  .As¬ 
sociation  of  .Advertising  .Agencies,  re¬ 
cently  elected,  are  as  follows,  according 
to  the  complete  list  announced  by  the 
1-  our-.A ; 

.\cu!  York  Council — Chairman,  Paul  Cor¬ 
nell  (.term  e.vpires  1930),  Geyer-Cornell  Com. 
pany,  Inc.,  New  York;  vice-chairman,  Mark 
O'Uea  Iterm  expires  1937),  Mark  O’Dea  \ 
Company,  Inc.,  New  York;  secretary-trea¬ 
surer,  Samuel  \V.  Meek,  Jr.  (term  expires 
1937),  J.  Walter  Thompson  Company,  New 
York;  governors:  KicharJ  Compton  (term 
expires  1937),  The  Blackman  Company,  New 
\ork;  Lawrence  1.  Shonfield  (term  e,xpires 
1936),  Pedlar  &  Kyan,  Inc.,  New  York;  K. 
L.  Strobridge  (term  expires  1937);  Newell- 
Emmett  Company,  Inc.,  New  York;  11.  L. 
Whitteniore  (term  expires  1936),  Kichardson, 
Alley  &  Richards  Co.,  New  York. 

Neu'  England  Council — Chairman,  J.  L.  Lavin 
(term  expires  193b),  Lavin  &  Company,  Inc., 
Boston;  vice-chairman,  Ernest  V.  Alley  (term 
expires  1936),  Kichardson,  Alley  &  Richards 
Co.,  Boston;  secretary-treasurer,  George  N. 
Merritt  (term  expires  1937),  Charles  W. 
Hoyt  Company,  Inc.,  Boston;  governors;  S. 
A.  Conover  (term  expires  1937),  S.  A.  (Ton- 
over  Company,  Boston;  Henry  B.  Humphrey 
(term  expires  1936),  H.  B.  Humphrey  Com¬ 
pany,  Boston. 

Atlantic  CoMiirt/— Chairman,  C.  Harold 
Marston  (term  expires  1937),  Geare-Marston, 
Inc.,  Philadelphia;  vice-chairman,  Joseph 
Katz  (term  expires  1937),  The  Joseph  Katz 
Company,  Baltimore;  secretary-treasurer,  Flor¬ 
ence  .M.  Dart  (term  expires  1936),  The 
Simpers  Company,  Philadelphia;  governor, 
Robert  S.  Simpers  (term  expires  1936),  The 
Simpers  Company,  Philadelphia. 

IV estern  Council — Chairman,  Z.  L.  Potter 
(term  expires  1936),  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  Chicago;  vice-chairman.  Merle  Side- 
ner  (term  expires  1937),  Sidener,  \an  Riper 
&  Keeling,  Inc.,  Indianapolis,  secretary-trea¬ 
surer,  H.  M.  Dancer  (term  expires  1937), 
Henri,  Hurst  &  McDonald,  Inc.,  Chicago; 
governors:  A.  L.  Billingsley  (term  expires 
1936),  Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross,  Inc.,  Cleve¬ 
land;  Milton  J.  Blair  (term  expires  1937), 
J.  W'alter  Thompson  Company,  Chicago;  C. 
W.  Brooke  (term  expires  1936),  Brooke, 
Smith  &  French,  Inc.,  Detroit;  Charles  Daniel 
Frey  (term  expires  1937),  CTharles  Daniel 
Frey  Company,  Chicago;  Maurice  H.  Need¬ 
ham  (term  expires  1936),  Needham,  Louis 
and  Brorby,  Inc.,  Chicago:  J.  F.  Oberwinder 
(term  expires  1936),  D’Arcy  .-Xdvertising 
Company,  St.  Louis. 


TO  DISCUSS  UTIUTY  COPY 

Aitociation  Announces  Program  for 
Chicago  Session 

Public  utility  advertising  copy  will 
be  discussed  from  various  angles  by 
agency  men  as  well  as  by  utility  men 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Public  Utilities 
•Advertising  -Association,  to  be  held  at 
the  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  June  11. 
as  part  of  the  convention  of  the  -Ad¬ 
vertising  Federation  of  -America. 
-Awards  by  the  judges  in  copy  contests 
will  be  announced. 

The  program  as  announced  this  week 
through  the  .A.F..A.  follows; 

Morning  Session 

Opening  remarks  by  President  Henry 
Obermeyer,  New  York. 

Cooperative  Advertising  (Dealer  and  Util¬ 
ity — Manufacturer  and  Utility) — A.  C.  Joy, 
Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Company. 

Discussion; 

Report  of  Committee  on  Mechanical  Costs 
Compared  with  Space  Costs — Wilmot  Squier, 
Chairman,  Washington  Gas  Light  Company. 

Discussion : 

Radio  Advertising  for  Utilities — C.  A.  Tat- 
ter.sall,  assistant  vice-president,  Niagara  Hud¬ 
son  Power  Corporation. 

Luncheon — .Several  utility  radio  program 
transcriptions  to  be  played.  (.-Vrranged  by 
Batten.  Barton,  Diirstine  and  Osborn,  Inc., 
through  courtesy  of  Niagara  Hudson  Power 
Corporation). 

.\ftcrnoon  Session 

Advertising  in  Connection  with  Rate  Re¬ 
ductions — Tom  Kettle,  advertising  manager. 
Northern  States  Power  Company. 

Discussion ; 

Report  of  Better  Copy  Committee — D.  D. 
Parry,  Central  Hudson  Gas  &  Electric  Com¬ 
pany. 

The  Appearance  of  Utility  .\dvertisements 
— Vaughn  Flannery,  vice-president  and  art 
director.  Young  &  Rubicam,  New  York. 

Discussion: 

Utility  Consumer  Survey  in  Chicago 
Metropolitan  Area — speaker  to  be  announced 
later. 

Discussion: 

Reports  of  secretary,  treasurer,  nominating 
committee;  election  of  officers. 


AFFlUA’nON  HOLDS  MEETING 

The  32nd  annual  convention  of  the 
Advertising  Affiliation  will  be  held 
in  Pittsburgh  May  10-11.  Delegates 
from  Canada  and  many  Eastern  and 
Mid- western  states  are  to  attend. 
Features  of  the  gathering  will  be  a 
graphic  arts  exhibit,  including  the  All- 
American  Package  Exhibit  of  national 
prize  winners  and  the  national  exhibit 
of  newspaper  promotional  material. 


UNION  OIL  PLACING  COPY 

Two  New  Drives  Are  Launclled  on 
Pacific  Coast 

Union  Oil  Company  of  California  is 
launching  two  new  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns  in  the  West,  copy  appearing  ex¬ 
tensively  in  newspapers,  billboards  and 
radio  in  California,  Oregon.  Washing¬ 
ton.  Nevada  and  Arizona. 

One  campaign,  in  which  more  than 
150  coast  newspapers  are  on  the  list,  is 
introducing  the  new  summer  grade  “76” 
gasoline  with  the  slogan,  “Mileage  you 
can  measure.”  The  opening  advertise¬ 
ments  feature  an  offer  of  a  free  trip 
record  in  which  motorists  may  enter 
their  gas  and  oil  purchases,  mileage,  etc. 
Monthly  releases  of  1.500-line  copy  are 
interspersed  with  semi-weekly  14C)-line 
reminders  in  the  metropolitan  papers. 
Smaller  copy  is  used  elsewhere,  the  size 
dependent  on  circulation,  population, 
market  conditions  and  other  factors. 
The  line,  “Higher  anti-knock  leader,” 
used  with  “76”  since  the  introduction  of 
this  brand,  is  retained. 

The  second  campaign  is  for  the  new 
Triton  motor  oil,  and  appears  in  the 
same  papers.  In  addition,  the  Triton 
campaign  is  using  a  series  of  color 
pages  in  coast  editions  of  the  American 
Weekly,  and  color  half-pages  in  the  en¬ 
tire  Pacific  Coast  -Associated  Color 
group.  Copy  for  both  campaigns  is  be¬ 
ing  placed  by  Lord  &  Thomas,  Los  .An¬ 
geles.  _ _ 

AD  LICENSE  TAX  PROPOSED 

St.  Louis  Alderman  Would  Raise 

Fund  by  5%  Levy  on  Newspapers 

St.  Louis,  May  8 — A  5  per  cent 
license  tax  on  the  advertising  revenues 
of  newspapers  and  periodicals  published 
in  St.  Louis  is  proposed  in  a  bill  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  Board  of  Aldermen  by 
Alderman  Slay,  who  said  he  introduced 
the  bill  because  the  city  needed  more 
money. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  bill,  publish¬ 
ers  would  be  required  to  file  quarterly 
statements  of  receipts  from  advertising 
and  to  pay  the  license  fee  on  the  basis 
of  receipts  in  the  preceding  quarter. 

A  similar  measure  in  the  preceding 
session  of  the  Board  was  not  reported 
out  of  committee. 


JOINS  AITKEN-KYNETT 

M.  E.  Herring,  formerly  publishing 
director  and  manager  of  Radio  Retail- 
inq.  Electrical  ^Tcrchandisinq  and  FJec- 
trollies  for  McGraw-Hill  Pitblishing 
Co.,  of  New  York,  has  joined  the  -Ait- 
ken-Kynett  Co..  Philadelphia  advertis¬ 
ing  agents.  Mr.  Herring  previously 
was  assistant  vice-president  of  Mcfiraw- 
Hill  in  charge  of  advertising  sales  for 
the  electrical  p.apers. 

MARX  AMOUNT  TO  MARTIN 

Phillip  Benjamin,  general  manaeer  of 
the  Marx  Brewing  Company,  Wyan¬ 
dotte,  Mich.,  announces  appointment  of 
Martin.  Inc.,  Detroit,  as  advertising 
counsel.  .An  extensive  newspaper  and 
outdoor  campaign  will  get  under  way 
immediately,  featuring  Bavarian  Lager, 
Marx  Pilsner,  and  Marx  Nine  Castle 
Ale. _ 

POCONO  HOTELS  UNITE 

The  Pocono  Mountains  A’acation 
Bureau  has  been  formed  by  leading  re¬ 
sort  hotels  of  the  region  and  plans  are 
being  formulated  for  an  advertising 
campaign,  which  will  be  handled  by 
John  Falkner  .Arndt,  Philadelphia 
agency.  _ 

GET  THOMPSON  ACCOUNT 

Sellers  Service,  Inc.,  Chicago  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  has  been  appointed  to 
place  the  restaurant  advertising  of  John 
R.  Thompson  Company,  Chicago. 


ADS  BRING  16-1  RETURNS 


40-Year  Records  of  I.  C.  S.  Prove 
Showing 

{Stocial  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

ScR.^^■TON,  Pa.,  May  7 — -An  average 
return  of  $16  in  new  business  for  every 
dollar  spent  for  advertising  by  the  In¬ 
ternational  Correspondence  Schools  is 
shown  by  an  accurate  and  complete  rec¬ 
ord  covering  a  period  of  40  years,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Paul  Y.  Barrett,  advertising 
director. 

“Coupon  advertising  is  used  exclus¬ 
ively,  making  it  possible  to  check  the 
results  of  each  advertisement,”  he  said. 
“An  accurate  accounting  has  been  kept 
of  the  business  resulting  from  every  ad¬ 
vertisement  placed  since  1895,  with  the 
result  that  the  schools’  records  are  prob¬ 
ably  unique  in  the  evidence  they  offer  of 
the  actual  dollar  and  cents  value  of  ad¬ 
vertising.” 


ART  DIRECTORS  ELECT 

Joseph  B.  Platt,  art  director  of  the 
Delineator,  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  -Art  Directors  Club  of  New  A’ork, 
taking  office  next  September,  to  succeed 
Dr.  M.  F.  Agha,  Conde  Nast  publica¬ 
tions.  Other  officers  are:  I.eonard 
London,  Outdoor  -Advertising,  Inc.,  and 
Henry  B.  Quinan,  Crowell  Publishing 
Company,  vice-presidents ;  Loren  B. 
Stone,  Blackman  Company,  secretary; 
Joseph  Hawley  Chapin,  Scribners, 
treasurer ;  Heyworth  Campbell  and 
Gordon  .Aymar,  on^xecutive  committee. 


JOINS  RICKERD  AGENCY 

Emerson  J.  Schofield,  nationally 
known  insurance  executive,  has  joined 
C.  E.  Rickerd  agency,  Detroit,  as  sales 
and  merchandising  consultant,  and  as 
an  executive  officer.  His  resignation 
as  vice-president  of  the  Globe  Indem¬ 
nity  Company  of  New  York  has  just 
been  announced. 


NAMED  BY  RAYTHEON 

Raytheon  Production  Corporation, 
New  York,  has  appointed  Charles  L 
Corwin  as  advertising  manager.  He 
will  direct  the  sales  promotion  and  ad¬ 
vertising  work  for  Raytheon  4  Pillar 
Tubes  for  the  Newton,  Mass.,  New 
A'ork,  Chicago  and  San  Francisco  of¬ 
fices.  _ - _ 

PLACING  SEED  CAMPAIGN 

The  Elliott  Nursery  Company,  seeds¬ 
men  and  nurserymen,  of  Evans  City, 
Pa.,  are  starting  their  spring  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  in  national  magazines. 
The  advertising  of  this  company  is  be¬ 
ing  placed  by  Redfield- Johnstone,  Inc., 
New  A’ork  agency. 


NAMED  FOR  TOOTH  POWDER 

Philip  Klein.  Inc.,  advertising  agency 
of  Philadelphia,  will  handle  the  adver¬ 
tising  for  New  .Alcolite  tooth  pcjwder, 
which  is  being  tested  on  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  market.  Free  airplane  trips  are  of¬ 
fered  in  conjunction  with  the  sale  of 
this  tooth  powder. 


GETS  CEDAR  CHEST  ACCOUNT 

The  West  Branch  Novelty  Comptjny, 
Milton,  Pa.,  manufacturer  of  West 
Branch  Cedar  Chests,  has  appointed 
Jerome  B.  Gray  &  Company,  Philadel¬ 
phia  advertising  agency. 


HAS  COOPERS’  ACCOUNT 

Coopers,  Inc.,  Kenosha,  Wis.,  maker 
of  knitted  undergarments,  has  an¬ 
nounced  appointment  of  Charles  Daniel 
Frey  Company,  Chicago,  to  conduct  its 
national  advertising. 


HAS  DAIRY  ACCOUNT 

The  Fresh  Milk  Institute,  Inc.,  St 
Louis,  has  appointed  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan, 
Inc.,  to  handle  its  advertising.  News¬ 
papers,  radio  and  outdoor  advertising 
will  be  used. 


ZENITH  RADIO  TO  KASTOR 

The  Zenith  Radio  Corporation,  Chi¬ 
cago,  has  appointed  H.  W.  Kastor  & 
Sons  Advertising  Company,  of  that  city, 
as  its  agency. 
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AD-VENTURES 

Gaiii$<  in  Financial  Advertising,  But  No  Sudden  Rush  Foreseen 
As  Result  of  New  Regulations  _ 


By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


NO  sudden  rush  of  financial  adver¬ 
tising,  but  quite  probably  a  slow 
improvement,  is  to  be  expected  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  liberalized  advertising  regu¬ 
lations  announced  late  last  week  by  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 
This  was  indicated  this  week  by  expres¬ 
sions  from  both  newspaper  and  agency 
sources. 

The  important  factor  in  advertising 
of  new  securities,  of  course,  is  the  is¬ 
suance  of  new  securities  to  advertise. 
Lack  of  new  issues  in  the  last  two 
years  has  been  responsible  for  the  prac¬ 
tical  disappearance  of  such  advertising 
from  newspapers;  only  the  advertising 
of  banks  and  brokerage  houses,  etc., 
has  kept  the  financial  classification  up  to 
the  extremely  low  levels  reported  by 
Media  Records. 

Naturally,  the  issuance  of  new  se¬ 
curities  depends  primarily  upon  broader 
considerations  than  advertising  regula¬ 
tions.  Yet  even  here  there  is  an  indi¬ 
rect  effect  in  two  directions :  In  the 
first  place,  the  SEC  changes  are  being 
taken  as  further  indication  of  the  will- 
ing^ness  of  the  commission  to  facilitate 
ie  bringing  out  of  new  issues;  and  m 
the  second  place  the  changes  tend  to  di¬ 
minish  fears  of  inability  to  dispose  of 
new  securities.  This  latter  point  is 
fairly  important,  we  are  told,  since  in 
the  opinion  of  financial  advertising  men 
there  is  now  for  the  first  time  a  pos¬ 
sibility  of  getting  real  selling  power 
from  an  advertisement  for  new  securi¬ 
ties. 

*  * 

The  action  of  SEC,  as  reported  in 
this  paper  last  week,  was  sweeping 
in  its  scope.  It  set  up  what  is  called  a 
“newspaper  prospectus.”  as  distinguished 
from  the  “prospectus”  itself,  and  per¬ 
mitted  the  “newspaper  prospectus”  to 
^  a  real  advertisement.  By  specifying 
item  after  item  in  its  registration  Form 
.\-2  which  may  be  omitted  from  the 
“newspaper  prospectus,”  the  SEC  re¬ 
duced  the  unwieldy  bulk  of  the  full 
prospectus  to  manageable  size.  The 
matter  still  required,  the  amendment 
stated,  “may  be  expressed  in  condensed 
or  summarized  form  .  .  .  need  not 
follow  the  numerical  sequence  of  the 
items  of  information  in  the  registration 
statement.”  Matter  contained  in  ex¬ 
hibits  attached  to  the  registration  state¬ 
ment  may  be  incorporated  “by  refer¬ 
ence”  in  the  newspaper  prospectus 
wherever  “incorporation  by  reference” 
is  pemitted  in  the  registration  state¬ 
ment  itself.  Seven  days  are  allowed  for 
filing  of  the  newspaper  prospectus  after 
publication. 

Two  stat^ents  are  required  in  each 
such  advertisement,  at  top  and  bottom 
respectively : 

This  issue,  though  registered,  is  nut  ap- 
I)roved  by  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com¬ 
mission,  which  does  not  pass  on  the  .nei-ts 
of  any  registered  securities. 


Further  information,  in  particular  lin-ancial 
statements,  is  contained  in  the  registration 
statement  on  file  with  the  commission,  ;.nd 
in  the  offering  prospectus  which  must  be 
furnished  to  each  purchaser  and  is  obtain¬ 
able  from  the  undersigned.  (Insert  names.) 
*  «  * 

A  STATEMENT  on  behalf  of  the 
.AN-P-.A.  Committee  on  Securities 
.\ct  said  that  the  new  regulations  “mark 
a  distinct  forward  step  in  carrying  into 
practical  operation  the  purposes  of  the 
Securities  Act — to  protect  investors 
without  unnecessary  interference  with 
honest  industry  and  finance. 

“Under  the  regulation  issuers  and 
underwriters  may  now  advertise  securi¬ 
ties  at  reasonable  length  without  incur¬ 
ring  additional  liability.”  the  commit¬ 
tee  .said.  “Difficulties  which  have  ex¬ 
isted  in  preparation  of  copy  are  re¬ 
moved. 

“In  the  opinion  of  the  A.N.P.A. 
special  committee,  which  has  been  at 
work  upon  the  problem  with  the  Securi¬ 
ties  and  Exchange  Commission,  the 


regulation  will  be  an  important  factor 
in  stimulating  the  flow  of  investment 
funds  into  industry. 

“It  is  a  logical  step  forward  in  the 
program  of  the  commission  headed  by 
Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  which  has  already 
resulted  within  the  last  few  weeks  in 
greatly  increased  volume  of  private 
financing.” 

However,  a  newspaperman  in  close 
touch  with  the  situation  admitted  that 
there  might  still  be  some  hesitancy 
among  corporations  to  be  the  first  to 
take  advantage  of  the  regulations.  He 
said  that  attorneys,  upon  whom  adver¬ 
tisers  would  depend  heavily,  have  leaned 
over  backward  thus  far  in  interpreting 
the  Securities  Act  to  their  clients,  and 
that  if  there  was  any  question  of  ad¬ 
ditional  liability  in  the  new  form  of 
advertising,  the  old  form  of  bare  an¬ 
nouncement  might  still  be  used. 

Once  a  few  firms  have  broken  the 
ice  by  advertising  under  the  new  regu¬ 
lations,  he  thought  the  latter  would  be 
generally  accepted.  He  conservatively 
looked  forward  to  a  slow  increase  in 
financial  issues  and  advertising,  with 
possibly  larger  advertising  appropri¬ 
ations  in  case  of  increased  competition 
among  security  issues  for  buyers. 

*  m  ^ 

Edwin  bird  WTLSON,  president 
of  the  Edwin  Bird  Wilson  agency. 
New  York,  pointed  out  that  the  new 
regulations  apply  only  to  new  security 
issues  registered  on  Form  A-2,  those 
offered  by  seasoned  corporations,  which 
have  been  publishing  reports  for  three 
years.  These  constitute  the  larger  class 
of  financial  advertisers.  He  expressed 
the  belief  that  a  liberalizing  of  the  rules 
applying  to  other  types  of  issues  may 
follow,  mentioning  one  firm  which  is 
anxious  to  advertise  if  more  favorable 
conditions  can  be  obtained. 

To  his  mind  the  important  basic  fact 
about  the  changes  is  that  they  give 
room  for  selling  arguments  in  advertis¬ 
ing — something  that  was  absolutely 
barred  under  the  previous  regulations. 

“The  new  rules,”  said  Mr.  Wilson, 
“open  the  way  to  more  interesting  and 
more  effective  advertising.  In  the  first 
place,  I  believe  they  will  help  encour¬ 
age  the  issuance  of  new  securities,  since 
one  reason  why  issues  have  been  held 
back  has  been  the  fear  of  difficulty  in 
selling.  Investment  bankers  have  prac¬ 
tically  had  to  sit  around  and  wajt  for 
buyers;  so  they  brought  out  no  issues 
except  those  that  would  be  sold  im¬ 
mediately  without  advertising. 

“Under  the  new  rules  there  may  be 
s{>me  increase  in  size  of  space  used.  In¬ 
stead  of  making  a  bare  announcement, 
the  advertiser  may  find  that  he  can 
take  space  comparable  to  that  used  in 
years  past — say,  10  inches  on  four  col¬ 
umns — and  tell  a  pretty  full  story, 
bringing  in  some  matter  of  sales  value.” 
*  «  * 

N  Chicago,  Preston  E.  Reed,  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  of  the  Financial  Ad¬ 
vertisers  Association,  told  an  Editor 
&  Publisher  correspondent  that  finan¬ 
cial  advertising  should  be  greatly  ac¬ 
celerated.  He  added  that  aside  from 
the  change  in  advertising  regulations, 
there  are  other  important  factors  that 
should  make  for  increased  financial  lin¬ 
age.  He  cited  the  large  amount  of 
money  in  savings  banks  and  said  that 
many  investors  would  be  eager  to  put 
their  money  to  work,  once  they  were 
adequately  informed  as  to  securities 
available. 

«  *  * 

ON  HEROLD,  or  don  herold,  as 
the  case  may  be — upper  or  lower — 
has  “sprouted  an  organization,”  he  an¬ 
nounce  this  week.  The  cartoonist  and 
advertising  writer  now  signs  himself 
“president,  the  Don  Herold  Company,” 
and  offers  service  to  advertisers,  pri¬ 
marily  but  not  solely  in  the  direct  mail 
field.  His  reason  for  an  organization: 


“i  thought  I  ought  to  have  an  or¬ 
ganization. 

“In  about  10  years  I  want  to  take  up 
golf.  In  25  years  I  want  to  be  a  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board.  When  I’m  dead  I 
want  to  go  on  forever  like  Lord  & 
Thomas  and  Barnum  and  Bailey.” 

So  there  you  are! 

«  « 

An  advertisement  published  31  years 
.  ago  brought  an  order  this  year 
to  the  Welch  Grape  juice  Company, 
setting,  according  to  Welch  officials, 
what  is  believed  to  be  “a  new  rec¬ 
ord  for  sustained  advertising  power.” 
The  copy,  which  appeared  in  a  woman’s 
magazine  in  1904,  was  brief,  printed 
over  an  illustration  of  a  bunch  of  grapes. 


LINKS  GRENADINE  AND  LIMES 

B.  B.  Dorf  &  Co.,  New  York,  dis¬ 
tributors  of  Nuyens’  Grenadine  in  the 
U.  S.,  and  the  American  Lime  Corpo¬ 
ration  have  joined  in  a  cooperative  mer¬ 
chandising  and  advertising  campaign. 
A  24-page,  four-color  recipe  book  will 
be  distributed  by  chain  drug  and  chain 
grocery  store  systems  in  combination 
with  a  box  containing  a  dozen  Fresco 
limes  and  Fresco  lime  squeezer.  Window 
streamers,  interior  displays,  and  other 
types  of  cooperative  advertising  are 
planned.  The  cooperative  merchandis¬ 
ing  and  advertising  was  arranged  by 
Donahue  &  Coe,  Inc.,  New  York  adver¬ 
tising  agency  for  Nuyens. 


GETS  MEN’S  HAT  ACCOUNT 

The  Portis  Bros.  Hat  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago,  manufacturer  of  a  new  summer 
hat  for  men,  has  placed  its  account  with 
Reincke-Ellis-Younggreen  &  Finn,  Chi¬ 
cago  advertising  agency.  The  hat  to  be 
introduced  under  the  name  “Portis 
Breeze  Bangkok  Weave”  is  a  washable 
straw.  It  looks  like  felt  and  is  rain¬ 
proof  and  can  be  washed  with  soap  and 
water.  The  advertising  campaign  will 
feature  the  slogan :  “Wear  a  Clean  Hat 
All  Summer.”  Newspapers,  magazines 
and  direct  mail  will  be  used. 


GETS  “PARKO”  ACCOUNT 

Brooke,  Smith  &  French,  Inc.,  De¬ 
troit,  has  been  appointed  advertising 
counsel  for  the  Park  Chemical  Com¬ 
pany,  Detroit.  Plans  for  advertising 
and  merchandising  campaigns  to  com¬ 
plete  national  distribution  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  line  of  “Parko”  automotive  and 
household  polishing  and  cleaning  com¬ 
pounds  are  under  way,  according  to 
Willard  S.  French,  president  of  the 
agency. 

ROBINSON  FURNACE  APPOINTS 

Robinson  Furnace  Company,  Chicago, 
has  appointed  Gardner-Greist  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago  advertising  agency,  to  di¬ 
rect  its  account.  J.  M.  C.  Pease,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Chicago  American  promo¬ 
tion  department,  will  handle  the  ac¬ 
count.  The  company  manufactures  and 
installs  heating  and  air  conditioning 
equipment  and  also  installs  oil  burners. 

ST.  LOUIS  AGENCY  NAMED 

Kelly  &  Stuhlman,  Inc.,  .St.  Louis 
agency,  has  been  appointed  to  direct 
the  advertising  of  the  Merchants  Ice 
&  Coal  Co.,  distributor  of  Sahara  Coal 
and  manufacturer,  distributor  and  re¬ 
tailer  of  artificial  ice  and  ice-using 
equipment.  Newspapers,  radio,  direct- 
mail  and  outdoor  advertising  will  be 
used. 


$500,000  TEXAS  CAMPAIGN 

(By  telegraph  to  Eoitok  &  Publishes) 

Austin,  Tex.,  May  7 — Governor 
James  V.  Allred  Tuesday  approved  the 
$3,000,000  Texas  Centennial  appropri¬ 
ation  containing  $500,000  for  state  and 
national  advertising  campaign  to  be  ad¬ 
ministered  by  centennial  board  with  as¬ 
sistance  of  advertising  advisory  board. 

HAS  HOTEL  ACCOUNT 

Schwimmer  &  Scott,  Chicago  agency, 
has  been  appointed  to  handle  the  ad¬ 
vertising  of  the  Morrison  Hotel.  Ad¬ 
vertising  plans  are  being  formulated. 

GETS  SHOE  ACCOUNT 

J.  C.  Moench  Shoe  Company,  Boston, 
has  placed  its  advertising  account  with 
the  Martin  Advertising  Agency,  New 
York. 


ADVERTISERS  PLAY  GOLF 

W.  M.  Danneil,  Harry  Payne,  Leonard 
Dreyfuts  Lead  Scoring 

The  .Advertising  Club  Golf  .Association 
of  New  York  held  its  first  tournament 
of  1935  on  Tuesday,  May  7,  at  the  Plan- 
dome  Golf  Club,  Plandome,  L.  1.  Low 
net  score  for  eighteen  holes  in  the  after¬ 
noon  went  to  \V.  M.  Daniieil,  69.  Low 
gross  for  eighteen  afternoon  holes  was 
scored  by  Harry  Payne,  90.  Low  net 
for  nine  qualifying  holes  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  Leonard  Dreyfuss  35. 

Flight  winners  were:  Jack  RiegeL 
Fred  R.  Gamble,  W.  M.  Danneil,  J. 
E.  Muir,  Jos.  Delaney,  Wm.  Delaney 
Ralph  \V.  Ferrell. 

Consolation  winners  were:  Leonard 
Dreyfuss,  .Archie  Reeve,  Garnet  Grant, 
H.  B.  LeQuatte,  E.  J.  Lustgarten,  F. 
H.  Schiller. 

PUBLISHES  12-PAGE  AD 

What  is  believed  to  be  the  largest 
single  insertion  of  industrial  advertising 
appeared  recently  in  the  Jeliet  (Ill.)  Her- 
ald-Nczi’s  in  liehalf  of  Moore  Corpor¬ 
ation,  stove  manufacturer.  Twelve 
pages  of  advertising,  prepared  as  a 
separate  publicity  and  advertising  sec¬ 
tion,  ran  under  the  general  heading  of 
“Moore’s  Home  Comfort  News— an 
advertisement  published  in  the  interest 
of  added  home  comfort,  beauty  and 
convenience.”  The  entire  section  was 
prepared  by  the  Herald-News  adver¬ 
tising  department  in  cooperation  with 
the  Moore  Corporation,  a  Joliet  con¬ 
cern.  “It  is  to  give  the  company's 
own  home  people  a  full  and  appreci¬ 
ative  understanding  of  what  position 
the  Moore  Corporation  exteupies  among 
the  leading  stove  manufacturers  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  the  high  ranking 
that  its  heating  and  cooking  appliances 
hold  in  the  industry,  that  this  extensive 
publicity  and  advertising  is  issued,” 
stated  an  announcement  on  the  front 
page  of  the  special  section. 


PUSHING  “STAINLESS  PAINT’ 

Felton,  Sibley  &  Co.,  Philadelphia 
paint  manufacturer,  recently  launched 
an  advertising  campaign  for  “stainless 
paint.”  featuring  a  new  process  by 
which  all  of  its  outside  paints  are  now 
made.  The  account  is  being  handled  by 
Aitken-Kynett,  Philadelphia  advertising 
agency.  Newspaper  and  outdoor  ad¬ 
vertising  will  ^  used  through  June  in 
the  area  from  Paterson,  N.  J.,  to  Vir¬ 
ginia. 


U.  D.  A.  COPY  BREAKS 

United  Distillers  of  America,  Ltd- 
broke  this  week  in  ten  mid-western 
states  with  an  extensive  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign.  Schedules  will  in¬ 
clude  some  200  newspapers  as  well  as 
radio.  Opening  insertions  are  1,800 
lines,  with  follow-up  ads  from  1,000  to 
350  lines.  The  campaign  is  being  han¬ 
dled  by  Amalgamated  Advertising 
Agency,  Inc.,  New  York. 


“TIME”  OPENS  BRANCH 

A  branch  office  of  Time  magazine 
has  been  opened  in  Philadelphia  with 
Brooks  Hering,  formerlv  of  the  Nw 
A'ork  office,  in  charge.  'I'he  new  office 
will  serve  Maryland,  Delaware,  Eastern 
Pennsylvania,  Southern  New  Jersey  and 
District  of  Columbia. 


F.  dk  S.  &  R.  MOVES 

New  offices  at  444  Madison  aye 
nue.  New  York,  have  been  occupied 
by  Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross,  Inc. 


TEXAS 

Properly  to  cover  tbia  crewt  State  you  aa< 
use  the  leaders: 

THE  DALLAS  MORNING  NEWS 
THE  DALLAS  JOURNAL  (Evenlni) 
THE  DALLAS  SEMI-WEEKLY 
FARM  NEWS 

Published  by  the  oldest  business  inititntis 
in  Tszas. 

JOHN  B.  WOODWARD,  Inc. 

tfoHonal  RtpraetnloHtet 
Nsw  York  Chieaco  Detroit  San  PrasaHi 
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PASS  IN  REVIEW 


Coverage 

The  undeveloped  body  of  a  child 
ami  the  grown  body  of  a  woman 
-e  two  of  the  loveliest  things  that  God 
has  made.  Unclad, 
both  have  atten¬ 
tion  value.  (In  an 
advertising  world 
that  is  predomi¬ 
nantly  masculine, 
who  cares  about 
the  undraped 
body  of  a  grown 
male?) 

Two  newspa¬ 
pers,  recognizing 
these  facts,  have 
gone  anatomical 
at  the  same  time 
to  prove  the  same 
point.  From  Des 
Moines  comes  a 
partially  uncov¬ 
ered  and  other¬ 
wise  diaphanously 
clad  lady  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  need 
of  the  Register 
and  Tribune  for 
adequate  cover¬ 
age  of  Iowa. 
From  Minneapo¬ 
lis  comes  a  to¬ 
tally  uncovered 
boy  to  show  the 
need  of  the  Tri¬ 
bune  to  cover  that 
city.  It’s  all  very 
I  light  and  eye-stopping  and  more  effec- 
jiive  than  a  page  of  charts. 

v  V  « 

Just  Try  It  and  See 

IN’  a  light,  offhandish  and  “negative” 
way  the  Cincinnati  Post  is  handling 
a  difficult  problem  more  successfully,  we 
think,  than  it  could  with  a  world  of  se¬ 
riousness.  The  Post  doesn’t  want  to 
be  omitted  by  advertisers  who  come  to 
Cincinnati.  Go  ahead  and  omit  the 
Post,  says  the  copy  to  the  grocery  ad- 


T 


Book  of  the  Year 

HAT  encyclopedia  on  the  New 
York  market  and  New  York  news¬ 
papers  issued  by  The  Sun  has  made  its 
1935  appearance, 
bigger,  it  seems, 
and  better  and 
certainly  easier  to 
use  than  ever. 
This  time  its 
pages,  numbering 
more  than  250, 
are  spiral  bound, 
so  that  the  pages 
lay  flat  when 
opened.  The  spi¬ 
ral  wires,  how¬ 
ever,  are  com¬ 
pletely  hidden  on  the  outside  by  the  red 
leatherette  cover,  making  the  book  easy 
to  file  as  well  as  easy  to  use.  It’s  the 
first  time  we’ve  seen  this  done  on  a 
big  job. 

George  Benneyan,  promotion  manager 
of  'The  Sun,  started  these  annual  books 
about  ten  years  ago.  He  has  made  them 
the  most  complete  and  most  widely 
read  data  books  that  have  come  from 
any  newspaper.  Divided  into  four  well- 
marked  parts  .  .  .  Advertising,  Cir¬ 
culation,  Editorial  and  Market  .  .  . 
it  gives  space  buyers  a  detailed  picture 
of  New  York’s  newspapers  (especially 
The  Sun)  and  the  New  York  Trading 
Area.  Part  IV  will  delight  the  seeker 
of  market  information.  It’s  a  whale  of 
a  job.  It  has  become  a  standard  refer¬ 
ence  book  among  advertising  men.  Un¬ 
like  many  statistical  and  research  l)ooks, 
it  is  good  looking,  inside  and  out.  That 
it  is  compiled  each  year  by  The  Sun’s 
regular  promotion  staff  and  with  no 
outside  help,  that  the  work  is  handled 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  its  appear¬ 
ance  as  early  as  April,  that  while  all 
this  is  going  on,  Benneyan’s  promotion 
department  performs  its  regular  promo¬ 
tion  duties  is  something  to  marvel  at. 
To  The  Sun  for  this  book,  our  praise. 


vertiser,  and  see  what  happens  to  you. 
You’ll  just  pass  up  half  the  food  busi¬ 
ness  in  Cincinnati.  In  other  pieces  it 
says  the  same  thing  to  other  national 
advertisers. 

The  short,  snappy  copy  is  illustrated 
with  photographs  of  cunning  little  wax 
figures,  the  central  character  being  the 
nose-thumbing,  tall-hatted,  foolish  adver¬ 
tiser  who  just  won’t  see  the  light. 

Telling  a  boy  with  a  knife  to  go 
ahead  and  cut  half  his  finger  is  a  good 
way  to  stop  him.  Telling  an  advertiser 


The  Morton* 

HOTOGRAPHICALLY  the  .linrri- 
:an  is  presenting  the  Mortons  of 
Chicago.  They  eat  a  lot,  play  a  lot,  go 
places,  do  things, 
spend  a  lot  of 
money.  It’s  a 
lively  family  and 
the  story  is  told 
in  a  lively,  free 
and  easy  style. 
Typical  headliae, 
from  a  recent  ad 
for  appliance  ad¬ 
vertisers.  “T  h  e 
Mortons  have 
new  Outlets  to 
Life.” 


fe 


In  Defense  of  Long  Copy 

to  take  the  consequences  of  staying  out  \  GOOD  many  publishers  think  that 
of  your  paper  may  be  a  good  way  of  promotion  copy  isn’t  much  good 


getting  him  in. 

*  *  * 

Gold 

ARE  promotion  managers  capable  of 
handling  bigger  positions  on  news¬ 
papers?  Within  the  last  few  months 
I'aughn  IVeidel,  promotion  manager  of 
the  Xeti'  York  IV orld-T clegram ,  has 
been  made  classified  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  that  paper ;  Dempster  Mac- 
Murphy,  promotion  manager  of  the 
Chicago  Nnvs,  has  been  made  business 
manager  of  his  paper ;  Robert  Segal, 
formerly  promotion  manager  of  the  (Cin¬ 
cinnati  Post,  has  become  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Chillicothe  (Ohio)  Scioto 
Gasette. 

There  have  been  others.  There  will  l>e 
•pore.  Few  men  are  in  as  good  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  become  valuable  at  other  jobs, 
though  some  promotion  men  woukl 


unless  it  is  short,  very  short.  The 
most  important  question,  it  seems,  is  not 
“does  it  tell  a  story,  is  it  interesting, 
does  it  prove  a  point?”.  .  .  but  rather 
“is  it  short?”  If  it’s  short,  it’s  a  good 
ad.  If  it’s  long,  it’s  bad  and  must  be 
changed.  The  attitude  is  wrong.  Some 
of  the  best  consumer  ads  from  retailers 
and  manufacturers  have  long  copy. 

Sometimes  you  need  long  copy.  Some¬ 
times  you  need  short  copy.  If  long 
copy  is  interesting,  well  laid  out,  well 
written  it  will  be  read — and  frequently 
it  will  prove  a  point  that  a  shorter  piece 
of  copy  can’t.  If  publishers  are  too 
Inisy  to  read  long  ads,  many  space 
biivers  are  not. 

The  length  of  the  text  matter  is  no 
criterion  of  the  value  of  an  ad.  Short 
copy  can  be  bad  as  well  as  good.  I-ong 
copy  can  be  good  as  well  as  bad.  We 
refer  publishers  to  the  prize-winning 


rather  have  the  promotion  manager’s  job  pieces  in  any  advertising  contest.  More 
an  almost  any  other  position  on  the  often  than  not  they  have  more  than  the 
Wper’  if  It  weren’t  a  question  of  salary,  few.  bold.  96  point  lines  that  veil  huf 
r^Dlishers.  watch  your  promotion  men.  do  little  else. 

There’s  gold  in  them  thar  brains  I  Allen  French. 


Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 

on  the  St.  Lawrence  River 

Is  the  only  city  in  St.  Lawrence  County — the  largest  county 
in  New  York  State — as  large  as  Rhode  Island  and  Dela¬ 
ware  combined. 

Is  the  center  of  the  largest  and  richest  dairy  county  in  the 
entire  United  States. 

Is  the  eighth  leading  port  of  entry  in  the  United  States.  Last 
year  the  value  of  imports  and  exports  through  the  Port  of 
Ogdensburg  was  $48,284,042.00. 

Is  the  most  important  international  crossing  between  Buffalo 
and  Montreal.  Passenger  crossings  for  the  past  five  years 
have  been  2,274,871. 

Is  a  city  where  industries  are  working.  Among  the  industries 
which  bring  money  into  the  town  are:  Algonquin  Paper 
Corporation  (newsprint  paper)  spent  $470,000.00  in  pay¬ 
rolls  and  supplies  last  year;  Standard  Shade  Roller  Co. — 
$250,000.00;  Newell  Manufacturing  Co. — brass  curtain 
rods — $200,000.00;  St.  Lawrence  Marine  Railway  Co.  (ship 
building  and  repairs),  $42,000.00;  Dinberg  Glove  Co.  (dress 
gloves),  $51,000.00;  Geo.  Hall  Corporation  (shipping), 
$114,500.00 

Is  the  home  of  the  St.  Lawrence  State  Hospital  which  will 
spend  in  1935  $841,854  in  payroll  and  supplies. 

Is  the  customs  and  immigration  headquarters  of  this  district 
— which  means  a  payroll  of  $100,000  a  year  from  the 
Federal  government. 

Is  the  foot  of  deep  water  navigation  on  the  entire  Great  Lakes 
system.  The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  is  complete  as  far  as 
Ogdensburg  with  the  opening  of  the  new  Welland  Canal. 
As  a  result  of  this  Ogdensburg  elevators  handled  5,500,000 
bushels  of  grain  last  year  or  4,000  carloads.  An  increase 
from  200,000  bushels  only  five  years  ago.  This  grain 
traffic  is  growing  each  year. 

Is  where  the  United  States  government  is  spending  $233,000 
this  summer  to  deepen  the  Ogdensburg  harbor  for  the 
biggest  upper  lakes  boats.  Most  of  this  goes  into  Ogdens¬ 
burg  payrolls,  and  into  Ogdensburg  stores. 


The  PWA  has  allocated  $2,800,000  for  an  international  bridge  at 
Ogdensburg  between  Canada  and  the  United  States.  Much  of  this 
will  be  spent  in  Ogdensburg. 

Ogdensburg  is  just  18  miles  from  the  proposed  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
and  Power  development.  When  the  piending  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
treaty  is  ratified  18,000  men  will  be  given  employment  on  this 
project  with  an  annual  payroll  of  $30,000.000 — and  most  of  this 
will  be  spent  in  Ogdensburg  and  the  Ogdensburg  market. 


THE  OGDENSBURG 
JOURNAL 

The  only  newspaper  that  serves  and  covers  this 
substantial  and  steady  market 
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IS  BORN 


OF  SEVEN  NEWSPAPER  ADVERT! 


The  Universal  Camera  Corporation  adopts 
an  Advertising-Merchandising  Plan  for  1935 
to  succeed  exclusive  “buy-cheap-sell-cheap” 
policy  of  many  years. 

The  parent  company  is  perliaps  the  largest  jobber 


has  been  built,  over  a  period  of  many  years,  on 
PRICE.  They  had  never  promoted  a  trade-marked 
item  of  their  own  in  a  big  w  ay.  They  had  given  so 
little  consideration  to  advertising  that  they  thought, 
in  a  hazy  way,  that  advertising  appropriations  were 
still  made  to  avoid  excess  profits  taxes. 

But  in  1934  an  advertising  agent  sold  them  two 
ideas:  first,  that  the  big  profits  in  the  camera  busi¬ 
ness  are  in  the  promotion  of  films;  and  second,  that 
the  way  to  sell  more  films  was  to  put  the  cameras 
already  in  the  hands  of  the  public,  as  w  ell  as  new  i 
ones,  to  work  taking  pictures. 

As  the  Universal  Camera  Corporation,  they  were 
manufacturing  more  cameras  per  year  than  any 
competitor.  But  the  selling  price  was  that  of  a  toy. 
And  a  large  part  of  the  public  refused  to  take  it 
seriously  and  use  it  day  after  day  and  week  after 
week  as  they  would  a  more  expensive  instrument. 

So  newspaper  advertising  was  recommended.  And 
a  test  was  planned  .  .  .  seven  advertisements,  one 
a  week,  in  a  single  metropolitan  newspaper. 


fwpW'**' 


THESE  LEADING  NEWSPAPI 


Altoona  Mirror  Gannett  Newspapebs 

Boston  Globe  Hartex)rd  Courant 

Chicago  Tribune  Honolulu  Star-Bcut 

Cincinnati  Enquirer 

Cleveland  Press 
_  „  ^  Johnstown  Tribune 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

Detroit  News  Louisville  Col  rieb-Jc: 

Pall  River  Herald  News  Louisville  Times 


Johnstown  Democrat 
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MENTS  OF 


The  start  was  made  with  small  space,  175  lines  and 
200  lines,  in  July. 

Prizes  totalling  only  $500.00  were  offered  for  the 
best  photographs  made  w  ith  a  39c.  Univex  Camera. 
Each  entry  must  be  accompanied  by  two  outside 
film- wrappers  (or  facsimiles). 

Thirty  salesmen  were  put  out  to  merchandise 
Greater  New  York  and  the  metropolitan  area.  By 
August  9th  excellent  distribution  had  been  obtained. 
Both  cameras  and  films  were  sold  to  fifty  per  cent 
of  the  drug  and  stationery  stores  within  fifty  miles 
of  City  Hall  and  great  quantities  of  display  material 
and  “contest  leaflets”  were  distributed. 

Larger  copy  started  in  August,  and  by  the  15th 
wrappers  and  prints  began  pouring  in.  There  was 
a  deluge  of  them,  before  the  end  of  the  Contest. 

Results  were  such  as  to  make  an  enthusiastic  convert 
of  the  Universal  Camera  Corporation  to  newspaper 
advertising.  August  sales  of  both  cameras  and 
films,  instead  of  a  seasonal  decline,  showed  sub¬ 
stantial  gains  over  a  July  that  was  far  above  ex¬ 
pectations.  A  big  demand  for  the  little  camera 
was  even  built  up  among  users  of  premiums. 

For  1935  a  new  $5,000.00  Prize  Contest  has  been 
planned.  Full  pages  and  half  pages  w  ill  be  in  news¬ 
papers  in  fourteen  metropolitan  centers 

peItake  your  message  home 

New  York  Daily  News 
New  York  Herald  Tribune 
New  York  Sun 
New  York  Times 
New  York  World-Telegram 
Pittsburgh  Press 
Providence  Journal 
Providence  Bulletin 


fohe  r 


four  colors.  Six  million  big  newspaper  advertise¬ 
ments  will  have  a  total  circulation  of  25  millions  in 
the  month  of  May  alone  ...  at  a  cost  approxi¬ 
mating  $10,000  per  month. 

To  be  ready  for  the  new  campaign,  production  will 
be  nearly  doubled  ...  to  30,000  Model  A  Univex, 
and  20,000  new  dollar  folding  cameras  per  day. 

And  newspapers  may  be  counted  on  to  repeat  in 
1935  their  performance  of  1934.  In  prize  contest 
advertising,  as  in  all  major  forms  of  result-getting 
publicity,  newspapers  can  always  be  counted  on  to 
repeat  the  successes  of  the  past. 


irn 
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Selling  The  Classified  Pages 


By  L.  P,  UKELY 

CI^ASSIFIED  promotion  dressed  up  '  |  '\V’I( 
in  tabloid  newspaper  style  has  been  A  Evei 
adopted  by  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  record  i 
"Weekly  Want-Ad  News”  appears  as  In  a 
a  miniature  newspaper  in  a  quarter-  News  ir 
page  space,  reviewing  the  best  and  most  lines  of 


Twice  in  two  weeks,  the  Newark 
Evening  News  has  broken  its  own 
record  for  classified  automobile  ads. 

In  a  recent  Friday  issue,  the  1929 
News  mark  was  broken  when  over  2,600 
lines  of  used  car  advertising  was  car- 


INSURANCE  CAMPAIGN 
DEVELOPS  LINAGE 

Cedar  Rapid*  Agency  U*e*  Adver¬ 
tisements  Based  on  Interviews 
With  Prominent  Local 
Men 


interesting  result  instances  which  have  ried  from  153  accounts.  A  week  later, 
accrued  to  advertisers  during  the  pre-  these  figures  were  made  obsolete  when 
ceding  week.  169  used  car  advertisers  placed  nearly 

The  message  carries  a  four-column  2,700  lines  of  copy, 
banner  line  and  a  two-column  readout  *  ♦  ♦ 

on  the  featured  deal  of  the  week,  the  ORTON  J.  A.  McDONALD, 
balance  of  the  miniature  page  reproduc-  ivl  classified  manager  of  the  Oakland 
tion  describing  other  results  obuined  (Cal.)  Tribune,  has  forwarded  his 
together  with  various  uses  to  which  eight-page  section  of  Easter  church  ser- 


A  week  later,  By  George  McCollister 

obsolete  when  Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  Gasette 

placed  nearly  Most  newspaper  advertising  managers 
have  been  looking  for  an  idea  that 
would  result  in  a  consistent,  siz- 
McDONALD,  able  campaign  for  local  life  insurance 


iVl  classified  manager  of  the  Oakland  agencies— a  field  that  heretofore  has 
(Cal.)  Tribune,  has  forwarded  his  i  -  -  —  — -  - 1 


want  ads  may  be  put.  J.  H.  Hopkins  is  vjees  mentioned  in  this  column  pre¬ 
classified  advertising  manager.  viously. 

♦  *  ♦  The  advertising  volume  is  roughly 

Mel  burgess,  classified  adver-  estimated  at  five  pages  with  the  re¬ 
using  manager  of  the  Santa  Mon-  mainder  of  the  section  being  devoted  to 
iea  (Cal.)  Ei’ening  Outlook,  boasts  editorial  treatment  of  the  various  ser- 
March  as  his  biggest  classified  linage  vice  and  musical  programs. 


They  Tell  Me" 

By  Tha  lnqutrir*g  National  Ufa  Man 


month  since  October,  1931. 


Several  unique  layouts  are  included 


Considerable  credit  for  this  three-and-  among  the  advertisements,  and  the  sec- 
one-half  year  record  is  assigned  by  him  tion  is  worthy  of  reference  by  other 
to  a  four-page  promotion  tabloid  origi-  classified  managers  contemplating  a 
nated  the  first  week  in  March.  It  is  similar  step  for  a  future  religious  holi- 
called  “Evening  Outlook  Classified  Ad  day.  s  «  « 

Weekly.”  •  .  T  T.  SEBASTIAN.  JR.,  classified 

The  ears  on  page  one  are  print^  with  J  .manager  of  the  Sacramento  (Cal.) 
red  ink  as  are  a  couple  of  boxed  head-  is  another  who  believes  that  a 

ings  on  the  same  page.  “special”  should  be  based  upon  sound 

The  content  is  quite  diversified  and  reasoning,  or  else  not  attempted.  But 
interesting  to  all,  whether  engaged  m  Easter,  Mother's  Day,  etc.,  roll 

classified  or  not.  _  The  items  printed  J^round,  he  is  sure  to  be  among  those 
have  some  connection,  m  varying  dc-  made  an  accepted  day  the 

grees,  with  classified  advertising,  but  [)asis  for  extra  business. 


they  are  all  snappy,  pithy 


His  “Easter  Specials”  feature,  ap- 


Under  ‘  Late  New^  Flashes  is  a  dis-  placing  several  days,  amounted  to  about 
patch  from  Venice,  Cal.,  describing  how  ^  column  per  issue.  Florists,  beauty 


.\1  Goodman,  a  salvage  goods  dealer 
known  as  the  Merchant  of  Venice, 


shops,  candy  stores,  jewelers,  restau¬ 
rants,  dress  shops,  and  pet  stores  were 


doubled  his  sales  volume  the  preyiws  among  those  who  placed  copy. 


Saturday  by  doubling  the  size  of  his 


few  weeks  previous,  the  Union 


Outlcwk  want  ad.  necessitated  worked  up  four  full  columns  in  classi 


the  hiring  of  extra  sales  help. 

.Another  story  told  how  Chicago  bar¬ 
bers  were  enjoined  by  a  court  order 


fied  display  in  conjunction  with  Busi¬ 
ness  Women’s  Week.  This  feature  ap¬ 
peared  on  S'unday,  Tuesday  and  Friday, 


from  charging  less  than  25c.  for  a  shave  appealed  for  patronage  from  pro- 
and  50c.  for  a  haircut.  While  the  fgssional  women. 


Classified  Ad  Weekly  editor  assumed, 
therefore,  that  a  person  having  dandruff 
should  consult  a  lawyer  before  verbally 


B.  BARNHART,  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  McKees- 


contracting  for  a  shampoo,  he  also  made  (Pa.)  Daily  News,  has  written  to 

It  clear  that  the  Outlook  could  yet  print  effect  that  he  makes  a  blanket  chal- 


Tt>»  fourth  ^tr^i^t  pcoblmt 
With  th»  many  public  work 
projects  bcini  proposed  thit 
»^td  bn  considered  ••  one  EARLt  NICHOLS 

o  erntreme  importance.  DIelsiM  Maoac^'  !•»»  tier* 

Why  were  yen  Inleraated  trk  Uthl  and  Fewer  Cemfen* 
ta  aerktnt  clectlen  on  the 

arheel  beard  at  the  eemlaf  electlea  nett  Mendayf 

1  have  a  (irl  in  our  srhoels.  ard  am  Interested  in 

educational  work.  1  feel  that  achoel  problems  should  be  an 
oblifailwi  of  every  citlreei. 

What  do  yew  thteik  of  the  preaeni  esperlmenta  !■  edaca* 
tloa  teadiac  le  deeelep  mere  apoed  ta  ear  rhlMrea’a  work?  ' 

These  should  be  given  a  groat  deal  of  terteut  analysis  to  ; 
be  sure  the  means  Justify  the  results  sought. 

What  factors  do  eoo  tblak  detenalae  the  resatts  to  a 
school  olocttoaf 

Getting  people  to  rovognlre  tneir  respenstbiLty  eno’wgh 
to  go  to  the  polls.  . 

W*hat  do  TOO  think  of  the  Natloaal  life’s  college  edaca-  ' 
tloa  plan? 

It  is  the  only  wav  that  f  can  make  sure  that  my  daughter  i 
will  have  the  advantage*  of  rn  Urge  iratning  It  i«  also  much 
easier  to  provide  the*e  funds  ever  a  period  of  years. 

What  Is  the  »ott  presalni  need  far  the  ander  privlleted 
chIMrea  here  today? 

Proper  nourishment  and  in  paiticular  the  need  for  moie 
milk  The  civic  clubs  have  helped  w  u.  this  problem  but  it 
terrained  for  The  Gazette  to  come  to  the  rescue  m  these  un¬ 
usual  times  It  looks  now  that  the  people  of  Cedar  Rapids  * 


This  aeries  of  lateroiewa  appearlag  each  Wednesday  sponsored  i 
by  tbe  C.  V.  Shepherd  Agency  of  tho  Natloaal  Llfo  j 

j  laooraneo  C'oaaponv.  Moatpeller.  VoraMat. 

One  of  the  “Advertising  Interviews” 


It  Clear  mat  me  uuuook  couia  yet  prim  effect  that  he  makes  a  blanket  chal-  produced  little  or  no  revenue  for  daily 
want  ad  offerings  m  its  columns  without  lenge  to  all  for  the  classified  champion-  newspapers.  Here  in  Cedar  Rapids  we 
legal  formality  or  the  risk  of  commission  world.  On  first  thought,  have  run  across  an  idea  that  has  proved 

of  contempt  of  court  by  the  advertiser,  sounds  like  a  huge  order,  but  after  highly  profitable  for  the  local  insurance 
Most  of  the  major  classifications  studying  Mr.  Barnhart’s  figures,  the  agent  as  well  as  the  paper. 


Most  of  the  major  classifications  studying  Mr.  Barnhart’s  figures,  the 
were  impressively  touched  upon  from  takes  root  that  the  challenge  is 

the  reading  and  using  9^^-  based  upon  worthy  facts. 


insurance  company  as  well  as  that  of 
the  general  agent  is  carried  in  eight- 
point  type  at  the  bottom,  and,  beljeve  it 
or  not,  most  readers  refer  to  the  cam¬ 
paign  as  interviews  rather  than  adver¬ 
tisements. 

The  reader  appeal,  of  course,  lies  in 
the  photographs  of  local  persons.  .And, 
as  the  campaign  progresses,  those  aj)' 
proached  for  interviews  are  quite  willing 
to  associate  themselves  with  the  indi¬ 
viduals  whose  testimonials  have  already 
appeared. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  agent 
there  are  so  many  angles  that  he  cashes 
in  on  that  space  does  not  permit  us  to 
point  them  all  out.  Here  are  a  few: 
Every  person  interviewed,  quite  natur¬ 
ally,  has  a  wide  circle  of  friends  and 
acquaintances.  The  agent  here  in  Cedar 
Rapids,  after  gaining  the  interview,  ex¬ 
plains  that  he  would  be  glad  to  mail 
some  proofs  of  the  advertisement  in 
advance  of  publication  to  some  of  the 
individual’s  friends  if  desired.  Strange 
as  it  seems,  about  twenty  of  these  proofs 
are  mailed  on  each  advertisement.  This, 
in  itself,  makes  a  marvelous  prosjiect  list 
with  an  exceptionally  easy  entry  for  the 
insurance  man.  Another  good  feature 
of  this  idea  is  that  persons  interviewed 
can  be  counted  upon  almost  100  per  cem 
to  place  whatever  insurance  they  may 
buy  with  this  agency. 

This  agency  has  really  done  an  out¬ 
standing  job  here  in  Cedar  Rapids  for 
itself  and  has  done  more  to  make  other 
insurance  men  advertising-minded  than 
any  other  thing  that  has  happened. 
.Again  let  me  point  out  the  simplicity 
and  the  workability  of  this  plan.  It’s 
a  “natural”  to  both  a  wide-awake  life 
insurance  agency  and  the  daily  news¬ 
paper.” 

JUBILEE  EDITION  OF  ‘PUNCH’ 

A  34-page  section  in  which  the  history 
of  King  George’s  reign  is  told  in  car¬ 
toons  reprinted  from  past  years  marks 
the  silver  jubilee  number  of  Punch, 
famous  British  magazine.  The  issue, 
dated  May  1,  was  published  at  the  time 
of  the  jubilee  celebration  throughout 
Britain. _ 

A  PUBLISHER  COMMENTS  ON 

“Home  Economics" 

THE  COMPLETE 
COOKING  SCHOOL 
SERVICE 


tion,  “Do  you  think  I  should  put  the 


ea  takes  root  that  the  challenge  is  The  plan  is  quite  simple  and  in  our 
sed  upon  worthy  facts.  opinion  can  be  worked  out  in  almost 

In  January,  his  linage  gain  over  1934  every  town.  It  is  surprising  the  amount 


price  in  my  ad?  was  answered  by  the  76%;  in  February,  153%;  and  in  of  national  publicity  it  has  receiv^  in 


editor,  “Most  emphatically,  YES !” 

The  lower  half  of  the  last  page  was 
taken  by  a  questionnaire  for  the  reader’s 
use.  It  resembled  an  order  blank,  and 
boldly  stated : 


March,  105%. 

The  ad  count  gain  was :  January, 


insurance  trade  journals. 

Briefly,  the  campaign  is  a  series  of 


69% ;  February,  151% ;  and  March,  two-column  advertisements  appearing 
113%.  weekly  in  the  form  of  testimonials  from 

He  states  that  these  gains  were  made  prominent  individuals  in  the  community 


“Please  Rt  me  know  what  the  follow-  on  a  regular  business  basis  and  did  not  under  the  heading  of  “They  Teil 


ing  ad  would  cost  for  one  time,  three  result  from  any  stunt  promotions 


The  copy  deals  about 


times,  f^r  times,  seven  times,  and  30  \Vho  else  can  cite  gains  in  ads,  lines,  50  per  cent  with  local  current  affairs 
not  an  order  to  pub-  or  both,  which  border  on  the  phe-  s'lfl  the  remainder  with  insurance  proh- 


lish,  but  just  a  request  for  rates.” 

*  *  « 

IN  Port  Arthur,  Texas,  News  classi¬ 
fied  manager  J.  Roy  Faulkner  and 
his  right-hand  man,  E.  H.  Patterson, 
have  been  modernizing  their  attack  upon 
the  want  ad  field. 

Mr.  h'aulkner  relates  a  detailed  story 
of  the  revitalization  of  selling  methods 


since  the  early  weeks  of  the  year,  and  publications  was  sent  to  the  lower  house 


nomenal  and  likewise  deserve  sincerest  lems  and  questions.  .A  one-column  cut 
congratulations?  of  the  jierson  interviewed  is  carried  in 

-  each  advertisement.  The  name  of  the 

WOULD  CUT  “LEGAL”  REVENUE 

Nebraska  Bill  ^uce*  Number  of  REACHING 

Insertion*  and  Drop*  Rate  MORE  THAN 

A  Nebraska  Senate  bill  designed  to 
newspajiers’  revenue  from  legal 

1 

m  BALTIMORE  M 


which  has  established  for  his  japer, 
lecord  for  consistent  classified  gains. 


for  concurrence  last  week.  The  measure 
cuts  from  three  to  unc  the  number  of 


Me  cites  the  abvence  of  sjiecial  jages  times  the  legal  shall  be  published  and 
and  campaigns,  hut  emfiliasizes  the  reduces  the  description  rate  from  31) 
thoroughness  by  which  every  potential  cent*  to  10  cents.  A*  origiially  offerc*! 
prospect  has  liren  canvassed  with  a  the  measure  smight  only  to  give  county 
l«>sitive  sales  talk  t<i  try  at  least  a  sesrn-  treasurers  the  right  to  designate  legal 


•ia>  ilassiiird  order. 

\UHit  the  first  id  the  year,  tlie  ilassi 
lirti  dr|Mrtiiienl  went  ■•n  a  strutly  cash 
l<*sit  rxre|i(  liir  classitie<l  display  from 
.olsertisers  wImi  lad  ilrnsMist rated  their 
l>font|i(  lasing  « Ivarat  Irristir*  with  the 
ji  I  laifilinn  detartmeiil  Siim-*  that  time 
Mr  I  .coiVnrr  slate*  flat  the  asrragr 
I  sir  Ins  l»rn  MX  r rased  ■'t-ol  .’5'.  ssiili 
y«ios  itKisirrrd  III  Uah  a<l  iirtitsl  aiwl 
linage  SntsiUs  sol'intr  dntnig  the  fast 
l»ft  tii>a>ibs  has  appro* imated  !«,,  inH 
pagM 


jiapers  and  authorized  payment  for 
Irgals  from  tlie  county’*  general  fund. 

OREGONIANS  PLAN  NEW  UNIT 
Plan*  (or  organization  uf  advertising 
managers  ami  solicitori  of  ( )r«gon 
nrwspa|iers  into  a  lertion  of  the  <  irrgim 
I  ditoral  Assiaiathai  were  ann<Hinre<| 
Ma*  by  .Arne  (•  Mae,  hehl  lecretary 
n(  tlie  astnsulMgi  The  first  mrelirtg 
will  lie  )«eM  Mai  2<  in  l^•rlUn•l.  be 
ginning  a  seta*  at  mgetirm*  b*  bglil 
Ml  variiNu  part*  of  the  stale 


20l,O.TO 

nrt  p«id  daily 

BALTI.AIOIIK 

HaHtnsaee’a  Onlalaisdiiig 

Newspaper 


“.  .  .  and  alio  to  iccord  our  •pprtciation  oi 
Ih*  on*  hundred  p*rc*nl  manner  in  wkick 
Iht  ntUonal  adverliiins,  Ihat  you  guaranlttd 
to  y*t  us,  was  d*liv*r*d"  .  .  .  ''Thar*  wtrt 
overflow  audieneei  every  dey  end  on  three 
o(  Ih*  days  w*  had  to  turn  hundreds  ewey." 

(From  e  Connecticut  Newspaper) 


We  guarantee  and  deliver  m  definite 
amount  of  additional  nmtienal  mdvertitint 


HOME  ECONOMICS 

SERVICE  CORPORATION 

147  Path  Av*.  New  Yoih 

ESTABLISHED  ISU 


24%  MORE 
COVERAGE 


t4%  fain  In  kolh  dellv  end  Seix 
dev  cIseeleMo*  lot  lb*  sis  meniht. 
0*l*b*t-h4arth  1914-11,  ever 
lb*  same  eerled  *  veer  efol  A 

Uwn*«!!*v*t  .  XpMMtaspriMat 
le  Pblledelfhteni  os  I*  enyea* 
wb*  has  been  reeeinf  lb*  leeesd 

CiMaieMea  (A  9  C  sSs  aseapi 
segine  h4*s*b  It  1911)  did* 
ttLm  tend**  14*  Tit 


PKil«dclphi« 

RECORD 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  May  11,  19  35 


Government  Competition  Decried  By  keeps^ode  post 

rf»  cy,  -mi-  .•  •  »T  1  Amendment  Approved  by  N.R.A.  to 

tiveState  Meeting  in  JMew  Orleans  Make  Tenure  Possible 

Editors  and  publishers  who  are  mem-  “If  it  is  advisable,”  said  Mr.  Evans,  VVAsm^NGTON^'^L)”''  *^8 _ An 

btrs  of  the  press  associations  of  Louisi-  “to  establish  mattress  factories,  sewing  amendment  to  'the  code  for  the  daily 

mdu,,,,. 


iina,  Mississippi,  Alabama.  Arkansas  and  rooms,  packing  plants,  commissaries, 
Florida  met  Saturday  May  4  in  the  canning  factories,  etc.,  to  be  operated 


Roosevelt  hotel  at  New  Orleans,  pre-  by  government  employes  just  where  and  ?HoTa7d^  oLirt^servi^r^^^^^^^ 
Ual  Association,  .  engaged  in  200  business  ventures  in  .... 


jubilee  convention  of  the  National  Edi-  report  showed  that  the  government  is 
torial  .Association.  engaged  in  200  business  ventures  in 

Sej»rate  meetings  were  held  by  the  direct  competition  with  its  citizens,  and 
associations  Saturday  afternoon  and  the  those  of  you  who  operate  job-printing 


The  code  as  approved  directs  that 
the  president  of  the  American  News- 
.  ,  u  ..  .u  -  .  1.  -  paper  Publishers’  Association  shall  be  a 

_  shops  know  what  the  government  has  chairman  of  the  code  au- 

done  to  you  m  the  envelop  trade  ^^ority.  This  provision  the  amendment 

Clayton  Rand  Gulfport  (^iss.)  deletes.  Unless  objection  is  voiced,  the 
gmdc  representative  of  the  Miss.ss.p.  approval  will  become  final 

Press  .Association,  spoke  briefly  on  be- 

half  of  his  state.  _ 

“Press  and  Publicity  Problems  ”  was  FIrE  DAMAGES  PLANT 

the  subject  of  an  address  by  Russell  teUgraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

^y  of  Tampa  representing  the  Florida  Kdgartow.n,  Mass.,  May  8-Fire  of 

Press  Association.  He  cited  cases  of  u.Kletermined  origin  swept  through  the 
mats  being  supplied  by  Canadian  rail-  Vineyard  Gazette.  Mondajr 

way  interests  that  were  used  m  papers  heavy  damage.  .\lrl 

in  the  lake  country  of  Florida  to  adver-  Elizabeth  B.  Hough  and  Henry  B. 
tise  fishing  in  C^ada,  because  the  use  Hough,  editors  and  publishers  of  the 
of  such  mats  saved  linotype  costs.  paper,  who  were  vacationing  in  Balti- 

The  conference  was  followed  by  a  more,  returned  immediately, 
luncheon  at  which  Mr.  Rand  presided.  _ 

TWELVE  PAPERS  WIN  FIRST 

United  States  Soil  E*'"sion  Service,  was  N.E.A.  AWARDS 

the  principal  speaker  and  told  of  ways  "  — ^ _ 

and  means  of  checking  soil  erosion.  (Continued  from  page  6) 

Miss  Estelle  Tannehille  of  the  Winn-  _ _ _ _ 

field  (La.)  News- American,  was  chosen  Community  Service— Dailies;  Second,  C.  t. 
president  of  the  Louisiana  Press  Asso-  Broughton,  editor,  Sheboygan  (VVis.)  Press. 
ciation,  succeeding  W.  G.  Jones  of  Den-  Editorial  Page:  Second,  V.  M.  Vance,  pub- 
ham  Springs.  Edwin  F.  Roy,  St.  Ber-  lisl'er.  Worthington  (Minn.)  Globe;  third, 
tMrd  Voice,  was  chosen  first  vice-presi-  managing  editor, 

T7  A  T  Ladysmith  (\Vis.)  News;  honorable  mention: 

dent,  and  F.  A  Learning  Mansfield  ^  publisher.  New 

„  „  „  „  .  ,  ,  Enterprise,  secoi^  vice-president.  Isaac  Conaan  (Conn.)  Advertiser;  Walter  H.  Crim, 

Mrs.  Halls  May  Pattison,  JackBon^  Chapman,  Morehouse  Enterprise,  Bas-  editor  and  publisher,  Salem  (Ind.)  Republican- 
MiiB.,  editor  of  Mississippi  Highutays,  trop,  w'as  re-elected  secretary-treasurer  Leader;  Paul  L.  Feltus,  editor,  Bloomington 
official  pnblication  of  the  state,  who  for  his  fifth  term.  Shreveport  was  (Ind.)  5ior;  M.  A.  Aasgaard,  publisher.  Late 
was  elected  first  vice-president  of  the  designated  as  the  1936  convention  city.  Ha.)  Graphic;  D.  Howard  Moreau, 

Mississippi  Press  Association,  the  first  Lester  Williams  of  Tyltertcrwn  Delaware  Valley 

_  r  u  ij  *1.  »  _  ikif  \  Y  ^  ic/tvft  News;  Charles  E.  Moreau,  monager,  Bloom- 

woman  to  hold  that  position.  Mrs.  (Miss.)  Ttmcs.  was  elected  president  field  (N.  J.)  Independent  Press;  Donald  R. 
Pattison  has  just  served  as  secretary  of  ot  the  Mississippi  Press  Association,  Sanders,  editor  and  manager,  (N.  Y,) 


HRE  DAMAGES  PLANT 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Edgartown,  Mass.,  May  8 — Fire  of 
undetermined  origin  swept  through  the 
plant  of  the  Vineyard  Gazette,  Monday 
night,  causing  heavy  damage.  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  B.  Hough  and  Henry  B. 
Hough,  editors  and  publishers  of  the 
paper,  who  were  vacationing  in  Balti- 


nett,  director  ot  the  TWELVE  PAPERS  WIN  FIRST 
Er-s.on  Service,  was  N.E.A.  AWARDS 

er  and  told  of  ways  - 

cing  soil  erosion.  (Continued  from  page  6) 

inehille  of  the  Winn-  - - - - 

Imerican,  was  chosen  Community  Service — Dailies:  Second,  C.  t*. 
Suisiana  Press  Asso-  Broughton,  editor,  Sheboygan  (VVis.)  Press. 
W.  G.  Jones  of  Den-  Editorial  Page:  Second,  V.  M.  Vance,  pub- 
vin  F.  Roy,  St  Ber-  lisl'c.  Worthington  (Minn.)  Globe;  third, 
losen  ‘first  vice-presi-  managing  editor, 

T  Ladystmth  (\Vis.)  News;  honorable  mention: 

Learning  Mansfield  ^  Uersam,  editor  and  publisher.  New 

Vice-president.  Isaac  fonaan  (Conn.)  Advertiser;  Walter  H.  Crim, 


Mrs.  Halla  May  Pattison  of  Jackson  Livingston  County  Leader;  C.  L.  Ryder, 
was  chosen  first  vice-president :  George  editor  and  publisher,  Cobleskill  (N.  Y.)  Times. 
W.  Godwin,  Terry,  second  vice-presi-  Newspaper  Production-— Weeklies:  Secoml, 

dent:  R.  L.  Brown  of  Sumner,  secre-  'vTn  n  n  rind 

,  ^  ■»#  V  r  third,  Mark  R.  Bell,  owner  and 


the  organization.  Mrs.  Halla  May  Pattison  of  Jackson 

was  chosen  first  vice-president :  George 
Louisiana  and  Mississippi  organizations  W.  Godwin,  Terry,  second  vice-presi- 
elected  officers.  dent ;  R.  L.  Brown  of  Sumner,  secre- 

T.  M.  Callahan,  publisher  of  the  tary-treasurer,  and  W.  C.  Mabry  of 
Lafayette  (La.)  Daily  Advertiser,  rep-  Newton,  member  of  the  board  of  gov- 
representing  the  Louisiana  Press  Asso-  ernors. 

ciation  at  the  joint  conference,  discussed  _ 

individual  responsibility  and  said  that  HOW  THE  N  E  A  WAS 

quackery  is  quackery,  whether  the  nRrANi7Vn 

quack  is  a  rogue  and  a  shyster  or  a  _ 

high-minded  and  sincere  American  (Continued  from  page  7) 

citizen.  _ _ _ | _ 

;‘pont_  tremble  for  the  republic.”  he  ^^e  establishment  of  the  school 


....•J  i*ir  A.'  C.  t  ...  A.  t  .t-  will  lull  LlIC  CSldUllSlllllCllL  llic  DLllUnJl 

i-av  =»^‘er  his  death.  The  school  thus  was 

bgh^ay  prepared  for  us.  it  should  be  j  19^2. 

Sir  '  nd  -d  Vb  '/,b^  lusUuction  in  journalism  on  a  lim- 

our  minds  the  idea  that  the  world  owes  ,  offered  at  Kansas  State 

us  a  living,  we  must  be  prepared  to  be  Acrr;.-iiifi.rni  i^ia7tv  r/^rn,»ii 

accused  of  ignoring  human  rights.  We  n  07A  w  M  ns7RV 


managing  editor,  Ladysmith  (Wis.)  News; 
honorable  mention :  Charles  H.  Leckenby,  pres¬ 
ident,  Steamboat  Springs  (Colo.)  Pilot;  How¬ 
ard  W.  Palmer,  editor  and  manager,  Green¬ 
wich  (Conn.)  Press;  John  E.  Hersam,  editor 
and  proprietor.  New  Canaan  Advertiser;  A. 
S.  Hardy,  publisher,  Gainesville  (Ga.)  News; 
George  A.  Joplin,  Jr.,  editor  and  publisher, 
Somerset  (Ky.)  Commonwealth;  Verne  E. 
Joslin,  editor  and  publi.sher.  Heron  Lake 
(Minn.)  News;  E.  K.  Whiting,  president  and 
manager,  Owatonna  (Minn.)  Journal-Chron¬ 
icle;  V.  M.  Vance,  publisher,  Worthington 
(Minn.)  Globe;  D.  H.  Moreau,  editor  and 
owner,  Flemington  (N.  J.)  Democrat;  W. 
Verne  McKinney,  editor,  Hillsboro  (Ore.) 


srrncod  B  ‘  B*  \XT  Agricultural  College  (1873),  Cornell  Argus;  C.  P.  Sonnichsen,  president  and  man- 

^^nnnf^  bLI^  WB (1876).  University  of  Missouri  (1878),  ager.  Hood  River  (Ore.)  News;  Joe  T.  Cook. 
Cdiinot  have  both  liberty  and  security.  University  of  Iowa  (1873)  University  editor  and  manager.  Mission  (Tex.)  Times. 

We  must  stop  running  after  strange  Pennsvlvania  (1893)  Indiana  Uni-  Newspaper  Production  —  News-Magazmes: 
tilings  and  we  must  realize  the  re-  naoiv  AjT.VB;  honorable  mention:  Lloyd  Hollister,  publisher, 

sponsibility  of  citizenship  which  will  not  University  of  Michi-  d,,.)  R.  Ladd,  man- 

lolerate  a  trade  of  a  birthright  for  a  ^vansfon  (HI.)  Rewew;  Walter  D. 

mess  of  Twittnire  (1903),  University  of  Illinois  (1904),  Allen,  treasurer  and  general  manager.  Brook- 

TB«  _ _  A  *nd  University  of  Wisconsin  (1905,  line  (Mass.)  Chronicle. 


third,  L.  C.  St.  Martin,  manager.  Inter¬ 
national  Falls  (Minn.)  Daily  Journal;  hon¬ 
orable  mention:  L.  G.  Schaeffer,  editor  and 
publisher,  Beardstown  (HI.)  Illinoian-Star. 

-Most  Outstanding  Edition — Weeklies;  Sec¬ 
ond,  Ed.  -M.  Anderson,  editor,  Leaksville  (S. 

C. )  News;  Charles  P.  Helfenstein,  publisher. 
Live  Oak  (Fla.)  Suwanee  Democrat;  third, 
Koeppen  &  Hubbard,  publishers,  Linton  (N. 

D. )  Emmons  County  Record;  L.  A.  Rossmau, 

publisher.  Grand  Rapids  (Minn.)  Herald- 
Review;  honorable  mention:  Ivan  A.  Elliott, 
editor,  Carmi  (Ill.)  Democrat-Tribune;  E. 
L.  C.  White,  publisher,  Spencer  News-Her¬ 
ald;  Paul  I.  Noble,  editor  and  publisher, 
Neteell  (la.)  Mirror;  F'rancis  E.  Croteau, 
editor,  Skotehegan  (Me.)  Independent-Re¬ 
porter;  George  Hough,  Jr.,  editor  and 

publisher,  Falmouth  (Mass.)  Enterprise; 
Philip  T.  Rich,  editor.  Midland  (Mich.)  Re¬ 
publican;  Joe  T.  Cook,  editor  and  manager, 
.Mission  (Tex.)  Times. 

Most  Outstanding  Edition — Dailies:  Second, 
John  L.  McCarty,  editor,  Dalhart  Texan; 
third,  George  D.  Mann,  publisher,  Bismarck 
(N.  D.)  Tribune;  honorable  mention;  S.  O. 
Simonsen,  president,  Albert  Lea  (Minn.) 
Evening  Tribune;  L.  C.  St.  Martin,  pub¬ 
lisher  international  Falls  (Minn.)  Daily  Jour¬ 
nal;  H.  R.  Wiecking,  editor,  Winona  (Minn.) 
Republican-Herald;  J.  G.  Cashman,  publisher, 
Vicksburg  (Miss.)  Past;  H.  M.  Lechenmeyer, 
editor,  Cushing  (Okla.)  Daily  Citisen;  Fred 
E.  Tarman,  editor  and  general  manager, 
Norman  (Okla.)  Transcript;  Irving  P.  Hud¬ 
son.  president.  West  Warwick  (R.  1.)  Paw¬ 
tucket  Daily  Times;  C.  E.  Broughton,  editor, 
Sheboygan  Press. 

Best  Use  of  Local  Illustrative  Material— 
W'eeklies:  Second,  E.  L.  C.  White,  publisher, 
Spencer  (la.)  News-Herald;  third,  Philip  1'. 
Rich,  editor.  Midland  (Mich.)  Republican. 

Job  Printing  Exhibit:  Second,  M.  A.  Aas- 
gaard,  publisher,  Lak^  Mills  (la.)  Graphic ; 
third,  Fred  E.  Tarman,  editor  and  general 
manager,  Norman  (Okla.)  Transcript  Press; 
honorable  mention:  John  E.  Hersam,  editor 
and  proprietor.  New  Canaan  Advertiser;  A. 
S.  Hardy,  publisher,  Gainesville  (Ga.)  News; 
Wm.  W.  Loomis,  president,  Citizen  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  La  Grange,  Ill.;  Hugh  R. 
Moffet,  editor,  Review-Atlas  Printing  Com¬ 
pany,  Monmouth.  HI.;  W.  F.  Twombley, 
editor,  Reading  (Mass.)  Chronicle; 

Sanders,  proprietor,  Geneseo  (N.  Y.)  Living¬ 
ston  County  Leader;  D.  L.  Carver,  proprie¬ 
tor,  Lidgerwood  (N.  D.)  Monitor;  Charles 
W.  Roll!  editor.  Record  Publishing  Company, 
Coraopolis,  Pa. 

NATIONAL 

NEWSPAPER  C0VERA(X 

MEXICO 

"El  Nacional”  of  Mexico  City  is  one  of 
Mexico's  outstanding  newspapers.  It  is 
read  throughout  the  Republic:  its  provincial 
circulation  being  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  daily  published  in  the  Federal  Capital. 

Editorially,  “El  Nacional"  favors^ the 
economic  policies  of  the  present  Adminis¬ 
tration,  the  Partido  Nacional  Revolucion- 
ario;  as  a  consequence,  its  readership  is 
made  up  of  the  alert  and  progressive  ele¬ 
ments  of  Mexico’s  citizenry. 

The  readers  of  “El  Nacional"  have  both 
the  means  and  the  desire  to  buy  advertised 
products. 

EL  NACIONEL 


The  five-state  meefino  ivas  railed  tn  tjmvcrsiiy  OI  Wisconsin  (.1W.1 

orto  lir  irc  &  o  d™)-,  Colorado  (IW) 

W.  prrsidem  of  the  l-ouisi.ro.  S'’"..?. 


honorable  mention:  Lloyd  Hollister,  publisher, 
Wilmette  (Ill.)  Life;  Edward  R.  Ladd,  man¬ 
ager,  Evanston  (Ill.)  Review;  Walter  D. 
Allen,  treasurer  and  general  manager,  Brook¬ 
line  (Mass.)  Chronicle. 

Newspaper  Production — Dailies:  Second,  C. 
E.  Broughton,  editor,  Sheboygan  Press; 


Press  .Association.  The  editors  were 
'selconutl  by  .Alvin  R.  Christovich, 
speakiiiR  for  .Mavor  T.  Seinnies  Walm- 
*ley.  The  response  was  made  hy  O.  E. 
Jones  of  Batesville,  .Ark.,  president  of 
the  Arkansas  Press  .AssiK'iation.  Ken¬ 
neth  F.  BaldridRC  of  the  Bloomfifid 
<Ia.)  Dcmocral,  president  of  N.  K.  A, 
also  greeted  the  delegates. 

"Uhoking  i'reediHii  of  Expression” 
»as  the  stilijei  t  diM’ussctI  hy  F.  T.  Kai- 
iord.  pohhshrr  of  the  Selma  (Ala.) 
Timts-Jottmof,  is  ho  devrilied  the  great 


Marquette  (1910),  New  York  (1910), 
Montana  (1911),  Oregon  (1912), Louis¬ 
iana  (1912).  Texas  (1914),  Southern 
California  (1914),  Minnesota  (1915), 
and  Georgia  (1915). 

In  1912  the  .American  Conference  of 
Teachers  of  Journalism  was  estahlished 
with  Dr.  Willard  Grosvenor  Bleyer,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  School  of  Journalism, 
I’niversitv  of  Wisconsin,  as  president. 
In  1917  the  AssiKiation  of  .American 
Schools  and  Departments  of  Journal¬ 
ism  came  into  lieing  with  Past  N.F...A. 


Auto 


»»«•  President  Walter  Williams  again  com¬ 

piler  of  press  releases  given  out  hy  j,,,  prominence  as  its  head 
^  government,  ami  Iraceil  the  history  The  former  prejmfice  of  editors  and 


•d  the  freeifom  of  tlie  press. 

‘  harlrs  !■  Fsaiis  of  Pine  Bluff,  rep- 
hsenting  the  .Arkansas  Ptest  Assoria- 


The  former  prejiKticr  of  editors  and 
puhlisliers  against  journalism  sclmnl 
Iraineil  men  is  now  a  thing  of  the  nasi 
Srhools  of  journalism  have  earneil  a 


kosi,  drsrrilieil  the  ilevelotNueni  of  news-  pro|irr  rei'ognilloo  for  tlieir  service  to 
yws  III  Aikansas.  ami  resalletf  the  ne«s|M|irrs  The  early  em’oiiragemerit 
peimtN^i  of  iKr  late  Bmatnr  Thomas  given  lliem  hv  the  National  l•'dilorial 
B  •  araaai  of  iluil  slate,  who  sakl  lt»  Ass««-ialinn  aiaf  the  fmimling  of  the  first 
agu  ilial  Itusiorss  nwn  thtuikl  set  iniirnahsm  sthoid  hv  Dean  Williams,  an 
*’*****l^s  against  llie  rmroashmeig  of  Sf  !•'  A  Presnienl.  lofni  an  important 
pisifiumiit  141  ilw  liekis  of  private  ihaptrr  In  tiie  ti<iklrn  fuliiiee  rerord  of 


I 


Kimt  ill  N'.  Y.  in  uiilo- 
niolivi*  utiv  rrtiMiiifi, 
April  m-YI  ifirrst  in  fniir 
«»r  llir  piial  •ix'inrinlliai. 

NIW  VO«K 

itetaib  Aibunt 


the  ••rganirallofi 


Morning  daily  of  Mexico.  D.  F. _ 

Represented  abroad  exclusively  by: 

JOSHUA  B.  POWERS,  INC. 

220  East  42nd  Street,  New  )^ork 

London  Paris  Berlin 

Buenos  Aires  Rio  de  Janeiro  Slo  Paulo 


'TAe  ^AoIcq 

OF  THE  WORLD’S  LEADING 

PUBLISHERS 

CLINE  PRESS  DRIVES 
and  CONTROL  .  . 

Reels,  Tensions,  and  Pasters 

CLINE  ELEC.  MFC.  CO. 

Chicisa  .'II  MrsI  filailiri  Orisr 
srw  Vmk  J-'H  Iasi  ting  Slrral 
San  liae  istn  lust  Nal  I  lank  tMr 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  May  11,  1935 


THREE  REPORTERS  WIN 
PUUTZER  PRIZES 


( ContinMcd  from  page  9) 


the  members  of  the  juries  awarding 
prizes  in  letters  were: 

Drama:  Dr.  William  Lyon  Phelps, 
professor  emeritus  of  Yale  University, 
and  Dr.  John  Erskine,  professor  of 
English  at  Columbia  and  president  of 
the  Juilliard  School  of  Music. 

Biography:  Royal  Cortissoz,  art 
critic  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
chairman ;  Dr.  Richard  Burton,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  literature  at  Rollins  College, 
Winter  Park,  Fla.,  and  Henry  Seidel 
Qanby,  author  and  editor  of  the  Satur¬ 
day  Review  of  Literature. 

History:  Charles  Downer  Hazen, 
professor  of  history  at  Columbia;  Bur¬ 
ton  j.  Hendrick,  author,  and  Dr.  Guy 
Stanton  Ford,  professor  of  English  and 
dean  of  the  graduate  school  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota. 

Novel:  Jefferson  B.  Fletcher,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Comparative  Literature  at 
Columbia;  Robert  Morss  Lovett,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  English  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  and  Albert  Bigelow  Paine, 
biographer. 

Poetry  :  Wilbur  Lucius  Cross,  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Connecticut ;  Professor  Bliss 
Perry  of  Harvard,  and  William  Brian 
Hooker,  author. 

Members  of  the  Advisory  Board  that 
recommended  the  awards  to  the  trustees 
were: 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler;  Julian  Har¬ 
ris  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution;  Kent 
Cooper,  general  manager  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press;  Arthur  M.  Howe,  editor 
emeritus,  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle;  Frank 
R.  Kent,  the  Baltimore  Sun;  Robert 
Lathan,  the  Asitville  (N.  C.)  Citizen 
and  Times;  Robert  Lincoln  O’Brien, 
Sr.,  United  States  Tariff  Commission; 
Rollo  Ogden,  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times;  Stuart  H.  Perry,  Adrian 
(Mich.)  Telegram;  Marlen  E.  Pew,  of 
Editor  &  Pubusher;  Joseph  Pulitzer, 
publisher  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch,  and  Ralph  Pulitzer,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Neiv  York  World. 

The  advisory  board  of  the  school  of 
journalism  at  its  meeting  on  May  3, 
changed  the  terms  of  memberships  to 
four  years  and  rearranged  the  date  of 
expiration  of  terms.  Joseph  Pulitzer 
was  elected  for  a  four-year  term  ending 

iune  30,  1939,  to  succeed  himself,  and 
farold  Stanley  Pollard,  of  the  New 
York  World  Telegram,  was  elected  for 
the  same  term  to  succeed  the  late  John 
L.  Heaton. 

Two  members  of  the  advisory  board 
were  present  at  the  dinner,  Julian  Har¬ 
ris,  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  and 
Robert  Lathan,  of  the  Ashville  Citizen- 
T  imcs. 

Mr.  Harris  in  a  brief  speech  com¬ 
menting  on  “freedom  of  the  press,” 
which  other  speakers  declared  was  “dear 
to  the  hearts  of  us  all,”  said  “90  or  95 
per  cent  of  the  editors  of  the  country 
never  would  know  it”  if  they  were  de¬ 
prived  of  that  heritage. 

Dean  Ackerman  praised  Joseph  Pu¬ 
litzer’s  ideal  of  a  free  and  outspoken 
press  and  predicted  that  the  time  would 
soon  come  when  all  the  graduates  of  the 
Pulitzer  School  of  Journalism  would  be 
placed  in  jobs  immediately  upon  gradu¬ 
ation. 

Dean  Ackerman  announced  the  new 
members  of  the  advisory  board  and  re¬ 
counted  the  activities  of  the  school. 

Walter  J.  Pfister,  editor  of  the  She¬ 
boygan  (Wis.)  Press,  spoke  briefly, 
which  was  followed  by  the  election  of 
new  officers  of  the  Columbia  school  of 
journalism  alumni. 

Hugh  W.  Robertson,  of  the  West¬ 
chester  County  Publishers  and  graduate 
of  the  school  in  1915,  will  succeed 
Claude  A.  Jagger  as  president.  William 
R.  Kuhns  was  elected  vice-president. 


P»0F.  Charles 
McLean  Andrews 


ZOE 

Akins 


Audrey 

Wurdemann 


Josephine 

Johnson 


Biographies  of  the 

award  winners  follow: 


Leader,  and  the  New  York  Times 
is  at  present  employed  (part  time)  « 
the  Times,  and  is  the  Columbia  coS 
spondent  of  Editor  &  Publisher.  ^ 

August  Loeb,  of  Shreveport,  La 
graduated  from  the  University  of 
sylvania  with  an  A.B.  degree.  He  wji 
a  reporter  for  several  years  on 
Shreveport  (La.)  Ttmej,  and  publish^ 
articles  in  the  Richmond  (Val  Nm.. 
Leader.  He  won  the  1929  Cnnent 
Events  Contest  of  the  New  York  Timet 
and  is  a  graduate  scholarship  in  F.n»i;.i.' 
in  1929.  He  attended  Cornell  La» 
School  in  1930  for  one  year. 

Elwood  N.  Thompson,  of 
Neb.,  graduated  from  the  Universi^f 
Nebraska  with  an  A.B.  degree  in  1933 
He  was  business  manager  of  the  Daflj 
Nebraskan,  and  attended  the  Lw 
School  at  the  University  of  Nebraska 
for  one  year.  He  is  a  member  of  the 


Pulitzer  fact  that  Lee  was  firmly  determined,  be-  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  Phi  Kappa  Psi,  and 
fore  he  was  recalled  to  Washington  in  Phi  Delta  Phi  fraternities. 

ZoE  Akins  was  born  on  Oct.  30,  1886,  186L  that  if  Virginia  seceded  he  would  Arthur  Krock  is  48  years  old,  and 
in  Humansville,  Mo.  Her  first  plavs  to  cast  his  lot  with  her.  Eighty-four  chap-  has  been  a  newsp^r  man  for  the  last 
lie  produced  on  Broadway  were  “Papa”  ters  are  devoted  to  the  war  between  the  29  years.  He  went  to  the  New  York 
and  “The  Magical  City.”  the  latter  in  States.  The  detailed  story  of  the  de-  Times  in  1927  to  write  interpretatiTe 


collaboration  with  Pierre  Patelin.  Her 
subsequent  plays,  several  of  them  adap¬ 
tations,  have  included : 

“Foot-Loose,”  1920  (adapted  from 
her  own  earlier  work,  “Forget-Me- 
Not”)  ;  “Daddy’s  Gone-a-Hunting,” 
1921 ;  “The  Varying  Shore,”  1921 ; 
“Greatness,’  1922 ;  “A  Royal  Fandan¬ 
go,”  1933;  “The  Moon-Flower,’  1924; 
“First  Love,”  1926;  “Thou  Desperate 
Pilot”  and  “The  Crown  Prince,”  1927, 
and  “The  Love  Duel,”  1929.  She  is  the 
author  also  of  a  number  of  poems  and 
a  novel,  “Cake  Upon  the  Waters.” 

Miss  Akins  was  married  in  March, 
1932.  to  the  late  Hugo  Rumbold,  Brit¬ 
ish  painter  and  theatrical  designer. 

Although  24-year-old  Josephine 
Winslow  Johnson's  “Now  in  Novem¬ 
ber”  was  a  first  novel,  it  was  much  ac¬ 
claimed  when  it  appeared  last  September 
under  the  sponsorship  of  Clifton  Fadi- 
man,  editor  for  Simon  &  Schuster.  It 
achieved  long  and  enthusiastic  reviews. 

Miss  Johnson  was  already  known, 
though  only  to  a  comparatively  small 
group  of  readers,  as  the  author  of  a 
few  very  fine  short  stories. 

The  novel  is  written  in  the  form  of 
a  recollection  by  one  of  its  characters 
of  ten  years  spent  on  the  mortgaged 
acres  of  a  Midwestern  farm.  The  fam¬ 
ily  is  constantly  fighting  for  a  freedom 
that  may  be  just  around  the  calendar,  a 
fr^om  that  a  good  crop  and  a  good 
price  may  bring,  but  is  meanwhile  en¬ 
gaged  in  constant  and  bitter  struggle. 

Miss  Johnson  was  born  on  June  20, 
1910,  at  Kirkwood,  Mo.  Between  1926 
and  1933  she  was  an  art  and  college 


velopments  of  Lee’s  strategic  plan  is 
punctuated  with  many  new  anecdotes 
from  unpublished  letters. 

Mr.  Freeman  was  born  at  Lynchburg, 

Va.,  on  May  16,  1886,  married  in  1914 
and  is  the  father  of  three  children.  He 
has  been  editor  of  the  Richmond  News 
Leader  since  1915. 

Charles  McLean  Anwiews,  whose 
book,  “The  Colonial  Period  in  American 
History,”  was  published  by  the  Yale 
University  Press,  is  recognized  as  one 
of  the  leading  authorities  on  the  history 
of  the  American  colonies. 

He  attended  Trinity  College  and  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  where  he 
received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  phil¬ 
osophy  in  1889.  He  taught  at  Bryn 
Mawr  for  18  years  and  at  Johns_  Hop¬ 
kins  for  three  more  before  coming  to 
Yale  in  1910.  _ 

Upon  the  death  of  Woodrow  Wilson  passed 
in  1924,  he  tyf-ome  acting  president  of 
the  American  Historical  Association  and 
was  president  in  1926. 

Professor  Andrews  has  been  ^itor  of 
the  “Yale  Historical  Publications,”  a 
series  that  includes  some  40  volumes, 
and  was  the  American  collaborator  with 
the  British  editors  of  the  first  volume 
of  “The  Cambridge  History  of  the_  Brit¬ 
ish  Empire,”  to  which  he  contributed 
two  chapters.  He  is  the  author  of  many 
historical  writings. 

Dr.  Andrews  is  a  member  of  many 
historical  societies  in  this  country  and 
Europe. 

Audrey  Wurdfmann  was  born  m 
Seattle  on  New  Year’s  Day,  1911.  She 
did  not  attend  grammar  school  but  en- 


articles,  which  carried  him  into  every 
section  of  the  country.  Since  1930  he 
has  written  a  regular  survey  of  “The 
Week  in  America”  for  the  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion. 

When  he  became  chief  Washington 
correspondent  for  the  Times  in  1932 
after  the  death  of  Richard  V.  Oulahan, 
it  was  his  second  period  of  service 
there.  Between  1910  and  1915  he  had 
been  Washington  correspondent  for  the 
Louisville  Times  and  Courier-] owmal. 

His  correspondence  in  the  Times 
after  he  was  stationed  finally  in  Wash¬ 
ington  elicited  a  steady  stream  of  letters 
from  readers  in  appreciation  of  his  bal¬ 
ance  and  clarity,  particularly  in  record¬ 
ing  the  unfolding  of  the  New  Deal. 

Mr.  Krock  was  born  at  Glasgow, 
Ky.,  Nov.  16,  1886.  He  attended  public 
schools  in  Kentucky  and  Illinois.  He 
entrance  examinations  for 
{Continued  on  page  41) 


student  and  also  did  magazine  writing  tered  high  school  at  the  age  of  11.  Mter 


PAWTUCKET  TIMES  IS  50 

The  Pau’tucket  (R.  1.)  Times  cele¬ 
brated  its  golden  jubilee  j\pril  30  when 
it  published  a  64-page  paper  in  four 
sections,  the  largest  in  its  history.  The 
paper  w’as  founded  as  the  Evening 
Times  April  30,  1885. 


and  volunteer  social  work. 

She  wrote  of  herself :  “I  have  lived 
on  a  farm  in  St.  Louis  County  since 
1922.  I  am  irritated  by  the  creening 
in  of  roads,  houses  and  estates.  My 
uncle  is  a  dairy  farmer  in  Boone  Coun¬ 
ty.  The  land  around  him  is  farmed  by 
tenants  or  share  croppers.  Their  con¬ 
dition  is  almost  hopeless  under  the  pres¬ 
ent  system.” 

Douglas  Southall  Freeman  spent 
20  years  and  many  thousands  of  dollars 
on  research  for  what  was  called  on 
publication  his  “definitive”  biography  of 
Roliert  E.  Lee  (Scribner).  He  is  editor 
of  the  Richmond  Neivs  Leader,  and  has 
long  been  identified  with  various  move¬ 
ments  and  associations  for  furthering 
Southern  historical  study  and  perpetuat¬ 
ing  Southern  tradition.  He  is  the  au¬ 
thor  of  various  studies  of  Confederate 
military  history. 

His  four-volume  work,  “R.  E.  Lee: 
A  Biography,”  made  use  of  every  pos¬ 
sible  source  of  mat'-’-’  on  Lee.  Manu¬ 
scripts  that  had  been  unknown  to  earlier 
historians  were  brought  to  light,  and 
for  the  first  time  all  the  hundreds  of 
papers  sent  to  the  War  Department  by 
Lee,  prior  to  18^V  were  examined,  and 
his  letter-book  as  Superintendent  of  the 
L'nited  States  Military  Academy  was 
culled. 

A  wealth  of  new  material  relating  to 
Lee’s  last  months  in  Texas  was  un¬ 
covered — material  that  established  de¬ 
finitely  in  the  mind  of  the  author  the 


graduating  from  the  St.  Nicholas  School 
for  Girls  she  attended  the  University  of 
Washington,  from  which  she  was  gradu¬ 
ated  with  honors. 

She  is  the  wife  of  Joseph  Auslander, 
poet  and  lecturer.  Their  permanent  home 
is  in  New  York.  Miss  Wurdemann  is 
at  present  in  Seattle,  where  her  family 
lives.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Dr.  H. 
V.  Wurdemann,  author  and  surgeon. 
She  has  traveled  extensively  in  the 
Orient  and  through  the  United  States. 

Miss  Wurdemann  wrote  verses  as  a 
child  and  at  the  age  of  14  became  the 
protege  of  George  Sterling.  Her  first 
book,  “The  House  of  Silk,”  was  pub¬ 
lished  while  she  was  still  in  her  middle 
’’teens. 

Her  book.  “Bright  Amlnish,”  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  John  Day.  It  was  highly 
praised  by  John  Masefield,  William 
Butler  Yeats.  Stephen  Vincent  Benet, 
Hervey  Allen  and  many  others. 

Biographies  of  the  journalism  scholar¬ 
ship  winners  follow : 

Joseph.  Pierre  Ciszek,  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y..  graduated  from  high  school  at 
Sarajevo,  Yugoslavia,  in  1918.  He  at¬ 
tended  Washington  University  at  St. 
Louis,  and  Columbia  University  before 
entering  the  school  of  journalism.  He 
was  correspondent  for  several  Euro¬ 
pean  new'spapers,  and  published  a  semi¬ 
weekly  on  Long  Island  for  two  years, 
and  contributed  articles  to  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  Richmond  (Va.)  News- 
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WOGRAPHIES  OF  PUUTZER 
WINNERS 

(Continued  jrom  page  40)  j 

Princeton  University  but  was  compelled 
by  family  difficulties  to  shorten  his  col¬ 
lege  training  to  two  years  at  the  Lewis 
Institute  in  Chicago,  where  he  received 
the  degree  of  Associate  in  Arts,  in 
1906. 

He  returned  to  Kentucky  immediately 
and  entered  newspaper  work  as  a  re¬ 
porter,  serving  in  all  grades  on  the 
Louisville  Herald  and  as  night  editor 
of  the  Associated  Press  in  Louisville. 
He  was  24  when  he  became  a  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  for  the  first  time, 
for  the  Louisville  Times,  adding  the 
Courier-Journal  the  following  year. 

In  1915  he  returned  from  Washing¬ 
ton  to  be  managing  editor  of  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Courier-Journal  and  Times.  Early 
in  1918,  as  agent  for  two-thirds  of  the 
ownership  of  these  papers,  he  proposed 
and  concluded  the  sale  of  control  to 
Robert  ,W.  Bingham,  now  Ambassador 
to  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Krock  went  to  Paris  in  1918-19 
to  report  the  Peace  Conference  in  a 
series  of  syndicated  articles.  He  was 
one  of  three  American  menibers  of  an 
Interallied  Press  Committee  which  in¬ 
duced  the  Council  of  the  Four  Great 
Powers  to  open  the  Plenary  Sessions 
of  the  Peace  Conference. 

On  his  return  to  America  he  became 
editor-in-chief  of  the  Louisville  Times 
in  1919.  He  served  as  assistant  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  during  the  1920  Presidential 
campaign. 

His  newspaper  career  was  interrupted 
in  1923  by  an  excursion  into  publicity 
which  he  abandoned  in  six  months.  He 
was  during  that  time  in  charge  of  public 
relations  for  Will  Hays,  who  had  re¬ 
signed  the  chairmanship  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  National  Committee  to  become 
executive  head  of  the  Motion  Picture 
Producers  and  Distributors  of  America. 

He  returned  to  newspaper  work,  con¬ 
tributing  editorials  to  the  New  York 
World,  and  joined  its  staff  regularly  in 
October,  1923,  as  assistant  to  the  presi¬ 
dent,  Ralph  Pulitzer.  He  left  the  World 
for  the  Times  eight  years  ago. 

William  Howland  Taylor,  whose 
articles  in  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  on  yachts  and  yachting,  including 
those  on  the  America’s  Cup  Races  last 
fall,  were  adjudged  the  best  examples 
of  a  reporter’s  work,  has  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  boats  and  the  sea  since 
childhood. 

Born  in  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  the 
I  port  out  of  which  some  of  his  fore¬ 
bears  sailed  wind-driven  ships,  he 
learned  to  row  a  boat  as  soon  as  he 
was  old  enough  to  climb  over  a  gun- 
vale  and  shove  off  with  his  free  leg. 

•  /hile  staying  at  his  family’s  summer 
home  at  Salters  Point,  in  South  Dart¬ 
mouth,  Mass.,  he  learned  to  sail  cat- 
boats,  sloops,  yawls  and  other  small 
craft. 

He  lives  now  with  his  wife  and  a 
OTall  son  in  Port  Washington,  L.  1. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Cruising  Club 
of  America,  the  Manhasset  Bay  Yacht 
Club,  and  a  charter  member  of  the 
North  American  Dinghy  Association 
and  a  former  commodore  of  the  P'rost- 

Ibite  Yacht  Club,  an  organization  of 
Winter  dinghy  enthusiasts. 

Mr.  Taylor  was  graduated  from 
Ifcrtmouth  College  with  the  class  of 
1923  and  entered  newspaper  work  im¬ 
mediately  afterward.  His  first  job  was 
Mv^ring  the  waterfront  for  the  New 
Bedford  Stamiard,  in  his  home  town. 

for  a  brief  time,  Mr.  Taylor  left 
newspaper  work  to  act  as  a  distributer 
lor  a  manufacturer  of  oil  burners,  but 
after  a  few  months  he  was  on  the  staff 
of  the  ball  River  News.  Later  be  be- 
P^e  a  reporter  for  the  Boston  Herald, 
doming  the  yachting  editor  for  the 
tlwald  Tribune  in  the  spring  of  1927. 

Ross  A.  Lewis  developed  both  his 
technique  and  his  reputation  on  the 
*^“  01  tbe  Milwaukee  Journal,  having 
worked  into  news  cartoons  from  the 
‘  c^mercial  art  department.  He  has 
been  drawing  cartoons  and  sketching 


DEAN  WILUAMS  PLANS 
TWO  BOOKS 

Retiring  President  of  University  of 
Missouri  Sees  No  Danger  of 
Censorship  in  Am- 


iSpecial  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Columbia,  Mo.,  May  4 — Dr.  Walter 
Williams,  president  of  the  University 
of  Missouri  and  founder  of  the  world’s 
first  journalism  school,  said  today  that 
he  plans  to  write  at  least  two  books  on 
journalism  of  the  world  after  he  re¬ 
tires  as  president  on  June  30. 

Dr.  Williams  will  return  as  dean  of 
the  school  of  journalism  after  he  retires. 
In  a  bedside  interview  Dr.  Williams 

Candid  cameraman  at  Pulitzer  School  dinner  grouped  Mrs.  Robert  Latban,  week: 

wife  of  the  Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen-Times  editor  and  member  of  SchooPs  .‘Newspapers  are  better  now  than 
Advisory  Board;  President  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  and  Dean  Carl  W.  they  ever  were  before.  They’re  better 

Ackerman.  _  written.  They’re  better  edited.  They 

....  ,  .  T  ,r-r>  T-Tj-ucul  have  a  wider  influence.  The  old  news- 

court-room  celebrities  and  convention  Joseph  E.  Brovvn  Junior  High  School,  opinion.  Today’s 


sidelights  for  the  last  two  years.  /\iiama,  junior  nign  sciioui  ijuuncauuns.  -  •  -  .  ..  .  .  ■. 

Born  Nov.  9,  1902,  in  xMetamora,  The  Georgia  Scholastic  Press  Associa-  f-  /.i 

Mich.,  he  followed  his  high-school  tion  awarded  three  cups  and  certificates  .  Journalism  today  is  a  world  P^*es- 
training  there  with  specialized  art  of  distinctions  to  winners  in  various  ^on.  It  is  producing  a  local  pr^uct. 
studies  at  the  Milwaukee  State  Teach-  classes  and  individual  contests.  An  en-  The  increasing  amount  of  international 
ers  College  and  Wisconsin  School  of  tire  session  was  devoted  to  round-table  oows  demands  that  even  the  snmll  town 
Arts  which  he  followed  with  a  year  of  discussions  of  various  phases  of  high  newspapermen  have  a  universal  taowl- 
commercial  art  work  before  going  to  school  journalism.  The  following  speak-  edge  m  order  to  present  and  interpret 
the  Journal  in  1926.  After  three  years  ers  addressed  the  convention:  Morgan  news  intelligently, 
in  commercial  design  and  advertising  Blake,  sports  editor,  Atlanta  Journal f  He  saw  no  danger  ^of  government 
layouts  he  spent  a  year  at  the  Art  Tarleton  Collier,  Atlanta  Georgian;  censorship  of  the  news  in  America. 

T  pacriip  in  New  York  Wright  Brvan,  Atlanta  Journal;  Dr.  “We’d  never  stand  for  a  controlled 


Atlanta,  junior  high  school  publications. 


commercial  art  work  before  going  to  school  journalism.  The  following  speak- 
the  Journal  in  1926.  After  three  years  ers  addressed  the  convention:  Morgan 
in  commercial  design  and  advertising  Blake,  sports  editor,  Atlanta  Journal; 
layouts  he  spent  a  year  at  the  Art  Tarleton  Collier,  Atlanta  Georgim; 


Students  League  in  New  York. 


Wright  Bryan,  Atlanta  Journal;  Dr. 


Lewis’s  work  is  represented  in  per-  S.  V.  Sanford,  president  of  the  Uni-  press,”  he  declared.  “We’d  overthrow 


manent  showings  at  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity  and  several  other  schools  of 
journalism,  and  in  the  last  year  he  had 
one-man  shows  at  the  Milwaukee  Art 
Institute  and  Kalamazoo  (Mich.)  In¬ 
stitute  of  Arts. 

He  did  the  layouts  and  drawings  for* 
the  Milwaukee  Journal’s  civic  promo¬ 
tion  campaign  that  won  the  Snuman 
Trophy  awarded  by  the  Association  of 
Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  at 
Denver  in  June,  1927. 

SCHOOL  EDITORS  HOLD 
ANNUAL  MEETING 

400  Attend  Recent  Preaa  Conference 
at  Penn  State — P.N.P.A.  Rewards 
Student  Reporters’ 

Efforts 

More  than  400  high  school  editors 
from  Pennsylvania  attended  the  annual 
press  conference  sponsored  jointly  by 
the  Pennsylvania  State  College  School 
of  Journalism  and  Sigma  Delta  (3hi, 
April  27  at  State  College,  at  which 
newspaper  problems  were  discussed. 

Among  the  speakers  were:  Howard 
R.  Davis,  managing  editor,  Williams¬ 
port  (Pa.)  Grit;  Wilmer  D.  Cressman, 
city  editor,  Norristown  Times-Herald; 
Richard  J.  Beamish,  former  newspaper¬ 
man  and  now  chief  counsel  for  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Service  Commission;  Don  M.  Cress- 
well,  editor,  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Public  Instruction;  and  Will  Rose, 
vice-president,  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association. 

Prizes  totaling  $50  were  awarded  to 
the  following  winners  by  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Newspaper  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion  in  the  High  School  Reporters’  Con¬ 
test  for  the  best  reporting  for  their 
home  town  newspapers :  first  prize  $20, 
Edward  E.  Knauss,  Jr.,  Harrisburg 
Telegraph;  second,  $15,  Elizabeth  L. 
C.nernsey,  Chester  Tones;  third,  $10, 
Richard  Swank.  Duncannon  Record  and 
fourth.  Irvin  Klinger,  Towanda  Daily 
Review. 

Several  hundred  high  school  editors 
and  their  faculty  advisors  attended  the 
eighth  annual  convention  of  the  Georgia 
‘'cholastic  Press  Association  at  the 
Henry  W.  Grady  School  of  Journalism. 
Universitv  of  Georgia.  -Athens,  Ga., 
Mav  7. 

_  T wo  hundred  fifty  editors  of  Michigan 
high-school  newspapers,  magazines  at- 
tfnded  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Mich- 
i»'an  Interscholastic  Press  .Association 
at  Ann  Arbor  May  2-4,  held  under  the 
guidance  of  the  University  of  Michigan 
department  of  journalism.  Speakers 
included  Lee  A.  White.  Detroit  Nesrs. 


versity;  John  £.  Drewry,  director,  the  government  first.’ 


CIRCULATION  PLANS  with 
a  RECORD  of  ACHIEVEMENT 


The  circulation  promotion  plans  owned  and 
offered  by  Publishers  Service  Company  have 
demonstrated  their  effectiveness  in  eminent 
fashion  for  many  of  the  nation's  leading  news¬ 
papers. 

Intelligently  conceived  and  smartly  engineered, 
reader-interest  is  their  prime  motivating  force. 
They  are  patterned  to  stabilize  or  to  increase 
circulation,  with  the  subscription  tie-up  cleverly, 
powerfully,  yet  unobtrusively  achieved. 

These  plans  are  particularly  interesting  to  news¬ 
paper  executives  in  that  they  are  self-financing 
and  without  financial  risk. 


PUBLISHERS  SERVICE 
COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 

75  WEST  STREET  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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NEA  ASKS  SIMPLER 
CODinCATION 

(Continued  from  page  5) 

ord,  president  during  the  year  1918-19; 
Frank  O.  Edgecombe,  Genez<a  (Neb.) 
Signal,  1925-26;  Herman  Koe,  North- 
field  (Minn.)  News,  1926-27;  Charles 
M.  Meredith,  Quakertown  (Pa.)  Free 
Press,  1927-28;  Erwin  Funk,  Rogers 
(Ark.)  Democrat,  1928-29;  L.  C.  Hall, 
Wareham  (Mass.)  Courier,  1929-30;  L. 
M.  Nichols,  Bristol  (Qkla.)  Record, 
1931-32;  Justus  F.  Craemer,  Orange 
(Cal.)  News,  1932-33;  and  Walter  D. 
.\llcn.  Brookline  (Mass.)  Chronicle, 
1933-34. 

Greetings  were  read  to  the  assembly 
from  A.  B.  White  of  West  Virginia, 
president  in  1887-88;  Albert  Tozier  of 
Portland,  Ore.,  17th  president  of  the 
organization  and  one  of  the  oldest  mem¬ 
bers,  and  H.  C.  Hotaling,  33rd  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  the  Mapleton 
(Minn.)  Enterprise.  Mr.  Tozier  at¬ 
tended  the  first  convention  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  held  in  New  Orleans  in  1885. 

Greetings  were  read  also  from  Dean 
Walter  Williams,  ninth  president  of  the 
association. 

The  convention  was  opened  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning  by  President  Baldridge. 
The  Very  Rev.  P.  M.  H.  Wynhoven 
delivered  the  invocation,  after  which  ad¬ 
dresses  of  welcome  were  delivered  by 
Mayor  T.  Semmes  Walmsley  on  behalf 
of  the  city  of  New  Orleans ;  H.  van  R. 
Chase  on  behalf  of  the  Association  of 
Commerce,  and  Mrs.  C.  L.  Breazeale, 
speaking  for  the  Louisiana  Press  Asso- 
dation.  The  response  was  made  by 
Director  Roy  A.  Brown  of  the  Sanger 
(Cal.)  Herald. 

In  his  opening  address.  President 
Baldridge  briefly  reviewed  the  first  half- 
century  of  the  NEA,  which,  he  said,  has 
had  an  impressive  influence  upon  the 
growth  of  the  nation.  It  also  has  spon¬ 
sored  with  its  activity,  he  said,  the  in¬ 
fluences  which  gave  rise  to  the  founding 
of  schools  of  journalism. 

There  have  never  been  really  free 
newspapers,  Mr.  Baldridge  asserted,  for 
the  papers  have  been  subservient  to  poli¬ 
tical  interests  or  pet  aggrandizements  of 
their  owners. 

And  today,”  he  said,  “freedom  of  the 
press  is  in  greater  peril  than  ever  be¬ 
fore,  because  of  the  growing  demagogu¬ 
ery  on  the  one  hand  and  the  increasing 
bourbonism  on  the  other. 

“The  system  by  which  legal  notices 
published  by  political  subdivisions 
^nds  to  make  puppets  of  newspapers. 
The  system  should  be  changed. 

The  code  has  been  a  disappointment 
to  many  who  expected  a  millenium  to 
eventuate  immediatelv,  but  the  facts  are 
that  conditions  are  far  better  than  they 
were;  and  country  papers  and  printers 
are  enjoying  a  measure  of  prosperity 
and  can  once  again  find  time  for  the 
problems  of  the  golf  score.” 

Joseph  F.  Biddle  of  Huntington,  Pa., 
for  the  board  of  directors,  submitted 
some  proposed  changes  in  the  associa¬ 
tion  constitution.  Activities  of  the  as¬ 
sociation  in  the  past  year  were  reported 
Harry  B.  Rutledge  of  Chicago,  man¬ 
aging  dir^tor  of  the  association,  and 
the  following: 

Joe  Todd,  manager  of  the  central  of¬ 
fice.  N.E.A.  engraving  department;  C. 
P.  Mercer,  manager  of  N.E.A.  advertis¬ 
ing  department ;  Charles  L.  Allen,  man¬ 
ager  of  N.E.A.  cost  department ;  and 
Erwin  Funk,  special  Washington  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  association. 

Rafael  Martinez  Ybar,  Cuban  consul- 
general  at  New  Orleans,  brought  greet¬ 
ings  from  the  International  Press  Club 
of  Havana  and  made  a  plea  for  a  Pan- 
American  press  conference. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  E.  Gilmer,  better 
known  as  Dorothy  Dix,  addressed  the 
delegates,  recalling  many  amusing  inci¬ 
dents  in  her  career  as  a  famous  “love¬ 
lorn”  editor.  The  opening  of  the  50th 
annual  convention  of  the  association  was 
the  39th  year  to  the  day  since  the  birth 
of  the  first  Dorothy  Dix  column,  Mrs. 
Gilmer  said. 

“Everything  had  been  written  about 
women  except  the  truth,”  Mrs.  Gilmer 
said.  “I  decided  to  write  truth.  They 


you  must  spend  a  great  de^  throw), 
the  business  office  to  maintain  a  circa- 
lation  that  is  slippery  and  hardtoh(*L 
“You  will  have  a  newspapw  gottcr. 
out  by  men  of  second-rate  ability,  or « 
least  men  of  second-rate  performanct, 
by  reason  of  impaired  morale.” 

Individuality  is  making  its  last  stand 
in  the  small  newspaper— the  countn 
weekly  and  the  small  daily,  Mr.  Wallao 
said.  In  the  large  dailies,,  the  wod 
has  been  so  departmentalize  and  spt- 
cialized  that  one  man’s  mind  cannot  girt 
the  whole  product  his  peculiar  imprim. 
the  editor  said. 

Miss  Beatrice  Cobb  of  Morgantom. 
(N.  C.)  News-Herald,  Democratic  na¬ 
tional  committeewoman  of  the  state 
spoke  on  “Keeping  Step,”  her  subject 
embracing  the  newspaper’s  relationship 
with  its  community  and  woman’s  place 
in  the  field. 

A  group  of  NEA  delegates:  Standing,  left  to  right:  John  E.  Hersam,  New  Harry  L.  Gage,  vice-president  of  Met- 
Canaan  (Conn.)  Advertiser;  C.  L.  Ryder,  CobleskiU  (N,  Y.)  Times;  Charles  genthaler  Linotyj^  Company,  sp^e 
P,  Helfenstein,  Suuanee  (Live  Oak,  Fla.)  Democrat,  and  Philip  T.  Rich,  Mid-  briefly  on  advertising. 
land  (Mich.)  Republican.  Seated,  left  to  right:  Prof.  John  H.  Casey  of  the  W.  W.  Aiken  of  the  Franklin  (Ind.) 
University  of  Oklahoma  School  of  Journalism;  Mrs.  Roy  A.  Brown,  Sanger  Star,  presented  the  report  of  the  nc- 


(Cal.)  Herald,  and  Harry  B.  Rutledge,  NEA  managing  director. 


had  been  told  to  suffer  and  be  strong, 
and  they  were  tired  of  suffering  and  be- 


spective  State  Press  Associations.  Please 
express  to  all  attending  your  Convention  my 


crology  committee.  The  assembly  stood 
in  silent  tribute  to  the  34  mem^rs  oi 
the  N.E.A.  who  died  in  the  past  year 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  three  dav 


■'  ,  u  j  L  t  m  tV,  warm  appreciation  of  the  continued  coopera  At  tne  conclusion  OI  me  tnree  day 

ing  strong ;  they  hacl  been  told  they  loyalty  to  the  national  program  for  business  session,  virtually  all  of  thi 


were  angels  and  they  knew  they  economic  recovery. 


So  I  started  with  a  clear 


delegates  left  Wednesday  morning  on  a 


weren  t.  So  I  started  with  a  clear  Since  your  Convention  of  last  year,  there  special  train  for  Bay  Stl.  Louis,  Miss, 
field.”  has  been  some  improvement  in  conditions  ^  four -day  tOUr 

A  report  of  Chairman  L.  M.  Nichols  generally.  Credit  for  this  improvement  IS  due  „  .  . 

p«Wi.h.rl  I,.  gre«ed'by  ctr'iS 

an  address  on  Current  Tendencies  in  metropolitan  press  which  is  represented  so  and  Charles  G.  Moreau,  president  of 
Newspaper  Make-up  by  John  Allen  ot  j,y  the  National  Editorial  Association,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  a  tour  oi 

I^iHotypc  ^ewSf  were  followed  hy  ad*  \Ve  do  not  rest  content  with  what  has  been  gulf  coast  points  was  made  by  autonio* 
journment.  A  sightseeing  tour  of  the  accomplished.  Much  remains  to  be  done  and  .  Hiirinir  thp  dav  The  editors  r>. 

city  was  held  Monday  afternoon.  our  efforts  will  continue  unceasingly  and  in  ,  J  Orleans  Thursday  nizht 

A  dinner  honorine  outstandine  nub-  unwearied  fashion  until  the  ultimate  goal  IS  lumeg  to  J\ew  urieans  ursaay  nigw 
A  oinner  nonoruig  ouisiaiiuiiig  puu  .  and  Friday  morning  were  to  leave  bt 

lishers  who  were  cited  for  distinction  m  j  assistance  busses  for  Baton  Rouge  and  several 

various  "Hds,  was  held  Monday  night  given.  I  ask  your  continued  sup-  small  cities  in  the  Louisiana  Teche 

in,  the  St.  Charles  hotel,  (juest  ot  honor  port  and  wish  for  you  a  most  successful  cele-  country  The  tour  was  to  end  Sunday 
was  Prof.  John  H.  Casey  of  the  Uni-  bration  of  this,  your  Golden  Jubilee  Conven  Orleans,  where  the  Golda 

“SSTamt”il  A^Tan  V.,.  S'S  difSd”' 

journalism,  who  stlects  annual,  mythical  - 

teams  to  represent  leaders  in  newspaper  p,„irt,nt.  National  Editorial  Association,  ^  .  I  I  c  l?r\o  criDCirw 
work  for  the  year.  Bloomfield.  Iowa.  CALLo  rUK  rUKLlUlN 

J.  O.  Emmerich,  il/ocowib  (Miss.)  Also  previous  to  Mr.  Pritchard’s  ad-  TRADE  REVIVAL 


ism,  the  “Walter  Camp”  of  American 
journalism,  who  selects  annual,  mythical 
teams  to  represent  leaders  in  newspaper 
work  for  the  year. 

J.  O.  Emmerich,  Macomb  (Miss.) 


Jubilee  celebration  of  the  association 
w  ill  be  disbanded. 


CALLS  FOR  FOREIGN 
TRADE  REVIVAL 


Eiifcr/irijc,  was  toastmaster.  The  gen-  the  editors  and  publishers  had  t 

eral  chairman  was  Howard  W.  Palmer  urged  to  support  the  code  in  an  ,  ,  ,  ,  a  k-  .  o 

of  the  Greenwich  (Conn.)  Press,  and  address  bv  Bruce  R.  McCoy,  regional  Import*  Are  Key  to  R^ 

chairman  of  the  contest  awards  commit-  ^ode  administration  manager.  Wiscon-  covery.  Say*  Brooklyn  Eagle 


chairman  of  the  contest  awards  commit-  ^ode  administration  manager,  Wiscon-  covery.  Say*  Brooklyn  Eagle 
tee  _  was  Mark  R.  Bell,  Ladysnuth  Editor  to  New  York  Adver- 

(Wis.)  News.  Among  those  address-  “j  don’t  care  if  the  National  Indus-  tiaing  Club 

ing  the  gathering  were  Mrs.  Halla  Mae  trial  Recovery  Act  is  constitutional  or 

Pattison  of  Jackson.  Miss.,  editor  of  not,”  said  Mr.  McCoy.  “We  have  a  Revival  of  foreign  trade  constituta 

Mississippi  Higlnvays  and  first  vipe-  code  signed  by  the  President  and  we  be-  the  most  serious  problem  of  recover), 

president  of  the  Mississippi  Press  As-  Heve  it  is  the  law  of  the  land.  We  fol-  aeveland  Rodgers,  editor  of  the 

sooation.  .  u  /-  lowed  the  code  and  did  a  good  job,  but  Brooklyn  Eagle,  told  memliers  of  the 

Brief  addresses  were  also  made  by  C.  ended  1934  in  the  red,  with  unpaid  obli-  Advertising  Club  of  New  York  Mav 
M.  Meredith.  Owafreryown  (Pa.)  Free  gations.  Those  assessments  should  be  9  the  club’s  Business  Building 

T'  i  ^^**'**^P  paid-  Forum  observed  Brooklyn  Eagle  Day 

(Minn.)  Sentinel.  Mr.  Palmer  pre-  “This  horse  may  stagger  along  for  Citing  the  importance  of  the  Xtw 

sented,  on  behalf  of  the  association,  a  two  more  months,  or  for  two  more  y'^i  k  harbor  and  particularly  the 

silver  service  to  Prof.  Casey.  years,  but  it  must  be  paid  for.  I  sub-  Brooklyn  waterfront,  Mr.  Rodgeri 

Tuesday  s  session  was  opened  with  in-  mit  that  the  government  and  all  of  us  . 

vocation  by  Rabbi  Louis  Binstock  and  are  breaking  faith  if  we  let  the  small.  ‘  ..jf  take  a  look  at  the  har- 

re^rt^s  from  the  credentials  committee  struggling  members  pay  for  that  horse,  I  find  the 

the  committee  on  legal  publiwtions.  it  ,s  our  responsibility  to  see  the  debt  onr  greatest  worries.  I  an 

made  by  Chairman  Charles  P.  Helfen-  paid.  Without  that,  no  progress  can  be  convinced  that  our  depression  started 
stem  of  the  Sicioanee  (Live  Oak,  Fla.)  made.”  ^t  the  waterfront,  and  that  so  far  as 

Democrat.  ...  Jack  B.  Tate,  graphic  arts  division  x.  york  Citv  is  concerned  the  whole 

T  "f  p  t!.  b'T  W  tnrf  problem  of  r  Jovery  centers  there, 

speech  of  Robert  H.  Pritchard,  Weston,  urged  the  delegates  to  support  the  code  ^  “Mormallv  over  fifteen  million  peo- 
West  Va..  vice-president  of  the  associa-  and  declared  that  a  new,  simplified  code  engaged  in  activities  connected 

tion  and  chairman  of  the  national  code  was  the  need  of  the  graphic  arts  divi-  *  trade  These  activities 

authority,  aroiis^  the  first  wild  ..  have  been  reduced' by  two-thirds,  at 

mg  that  marked  the  Golden  Jubilee  con-  Ray  Talbot,  secretary.  Associate*!  ,  .  t  word^  if  foreign  trade 

vention.  He  leveled  a  caustic  attack  Court  and  Commercial  Newspapers.  ’  restored  to  former  levels  we  could 
against  the  National  Recovery  Adminis-  Ornaha  Neb  talk^  quickly  absSb  every  man  now  unem- 

tration.  tising  Field,  and  President  Walter  D.  /  •  ..  rountrv 

President  Baldridge,  shortly  before  Fuller  of  the  Curtis  Publishing  Com-  ^  ...  ,  . .  m 

Mr.  Pritchard  started  his  address,  had  panv,  Philadelphia,  made  an  address  on  ^  ^  .  1  'tbo  far® 

announced  that  he  had  received  a  per-  “Some  Common  Problems  of  General  L 

sonal  message  from  President  Roose-  Periodicals  and  Newspapers.”  A  re-  exeS 

velt.  He  read  it  to  the  assemhlv.  It  port  on  present  trends  in  labor  legisla-  Jri,  ”*4  A  A  vL-ith  the  oro- 

follows:  [ion  was  made  by  W.  L.  Daley,  of  the  products  The  AAA  w>th  the  ^ 

Th®  White  Hocse  Washington  office  of  N.E.A.  Events  le  S 

Washington.  of  the  code  the  S 


follows :  tion  was  made  by  W.  L.  Daley,  of  the  1  iic  « 

The  White  Hocse  Washington  office  of  N.E.A.  Events  tax  ^he  plowmg  under  of  cr^ 

Washington  adoption  of  the  code  the  slaughter  of  pigs  and  ^1  the  ^ 

April  23.  1935.  ^j^^ribed  by  Walter  D.  Allen.  the  topsy-turvy 

My  Dear  Mr.  BaldriHge:  Brookline  (Mass.)  Chronicle.  be>"K  conducted,  are  ^si^ratc  eij 

‘k*  IZ  Sounding  a  war  cry  for  the  forgotten  K^ncy  measures  resorted  to  «n  orW 

me  to  be  with  you  in  New  Orleans  when  the  tbo  wHtorial  staff  Tnm  Wallace  to  compensate  American  farmed  W 

National  Editorial  Association  convenes  m  men  ot  the  editorial  Statt,  1  om  W  a  lace,  ju-  markets. 


National  Editorial  Association  convenes  m  nicw  uic  cuiiui  lai  siaii,  x  ui.i  y vs-,  rfie  loss  of  their  foreign  markets. 

celebration  of  its  fiftieth  anniversary.  Press-  editor  of  the  LoWlSVtllc  Times,  declared  ^ 

ing  problems  of  Government,  particularly  that  newspapers  which  are  “run  by  the  KIJ-xx  r'UirVPNNir  FATLE 

those  relating  to  legislative  and  executive  box  office  don’t  do  their  full  duty  by  the  1  A.  t 

activities,  combine  just  now  to  tighten  the  reading  public  Reference  in  Editor  & 

stays  that  hold  me  in  Washington.  “Where  the' management  believes  the  A.N.P.A,  convention  number  was^ 

lishers  of  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  and  the  managing  editor,  Mr  Wallace  de-  CTne,  Wyo.  Mr.  Deming  publishes^ 
every  State  in  the  Union  will  be  represented  dared,  there  IS  a  cowed,  undernour-  IVyotmng  State  Tribune  and  not 
hy  delegates  appearing  on  behalf  of  their  re-  ished  editorial  staff — a  dull  paper — and  Cheyenne  Eagle,  as  reported. 


Editor  &  Publisher  jor  May  i  J,  1935 


OVN  VoRIjP 

•or  Letticrs 


An  analysis  of  "The  Presidency  and 
the  Press  ’  by  J.  Frederick  Essary, 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  Sutt.  in  Scnbticr’s  Magazine  for 
May,  takes  a  healthy  swat  at  the  theory 
that  government’s  propaganda  mills  are 
coloring  the  nation  s  news  columns.  Al¬ 
though  Washington  reporters  have  never 
had  so  many  activities  to  write  about, 
Mr  Essarv  says,  "there  are  perhaps  no 
more  ‘handouts’  .  .  .  delivered  to  us 
than  we  received  three,  four  or  five 
vears  ago."  In  fact  Mr.  Essary  is  left 
wondering  "what  it  is  that  the  regiment 
of  public-relations  gentlemen  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment  really  do.” 

It  is  the  reporter  s  business,  he  says, 
to  know  the  difference  between  pro¬ 
paganda  and  legitimate  news.  If  he 
doesn’t  know,  he  counsels,  “that  reporter 
should  be  withdrawn  from  the  Wash¬ 
ington  field." 

Mr.  Essary  analyzes  the  President’s 
press  conferences  in  relation  to  those 
conducted  by  other  Chief  Executives  and 
greatly  favors  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  methods. 
"The  answer  to  a  given  question  fired 
at  .Mr.  Roosevelt  may  not  be  satisfac¬ 
tory,”  he  writes.  “But  at  least  we  have 
the  .satisfaction  of  asking  it,  and  of  ob¬ 
serving  the  effect  when  the  query  strikes 
home.  That  is  something  to  the  good.” 

«  *  * 

i«  VIEWS  PHOTOGRAPHY”  by 
Jack  Price,  well  known  New 
York  news  photographer,  will  go  into 
its  second  edition  soon,  according  to  the 
publishers,  the  Industries  Publishing 
Company,  New  York.  The  new  edition 
carries  several  additional  pages  of  out¬ 
standing  news  photographs  to  bring  the 
material  up-to-date.  Mr.  Price,  in  col¬ 
laboration  with  Harold  Hadley,  former 
newspaperman,  recently  completed  a 
scenario,  "In  the  Lap  of  Glory,”  a  story 
about  a  news  photographer. 

*  *  ^ 

01'  the  many  new  magazines  now 
appearing,  Pulse  of  the  Nation, 
monthly,  publislied  by  Pulse,  Inc., 
Indianapolis,  seems  to  be  the  most  seri¬ 
ous  contender  for  public  approval.  The 
magazine  is  somewhat  a  cross  between 
the  Literary  Digest  and  Time.  In 
addition  to  short  articles  of  its  own, 
it  publishes  many  newspaper  editorials 
under  different  classifications,  and  has 
a  checking  system  by  which  it  pur- 
|X)rts  to  show  to  wliat  e-xtent  the  press 
is  for  or  against  a  given  government  il 
measure.  The  magazine  is  attractively 
printed  and  illustrated.  Albert  J.  Beve¬ 
ridge,  Jr.,  is  president.  Price  15  cents. 

The  Trai'eling  American,  which  tells 
•Americans  the  alluring  qualities  of 
various  spots  in  the  world,  goes  in  for 
many  pictures  and  short  articles.  It 
is  published  monthly  in  Washington, 
Robert  Burgess  Draper,  editor  and 
publisher.  Price,  20  cents. 

On  May  15  the  Mickey  Mouse  Maga¬ 
zine,  a  quarterly  printed  in  four  colors, 
is  scheduled  to  appear.  It  will  include 
fiction,  puzzles,  games  and  other  ma¬ 
terial.  In  announcing  the  magazine, 
Hal  Horne,  Inc.,  New  York,  publisher, 
states  that  Mickey  Mouse  last  year 
sold  more  than  $20,000,000  worth  of 
products. 

^  * 

T  HE  two  thin  volumes  which  consti- 
tute  the  files  of  the  Klondike  Nug¬ 
get  form  one  of  the  most  enerossing 
TTCordings  of  history  in  the  making  in 
the  life  of  newsprint. 

The  dramatic  tale  of  Eugene  C.  Allen 
V  *  which  he  founded  in 

the  Yukon  country  during  the  gold  rush 
at  the  end  of  the  last  century  is  con- 
in  a  349  page  volume  just  pub- 
*'*"®I  by  the  Caxton  Press  of  Caldwell, 
Idaho,  with  the  name  of  the  newspaper 
25  Its  title.  Russell  A.  Bankson  author 
of  many  western  short  stories  and 
novels,  has  written  the  account  of 
AUct’s  story  so  that  each  page  lives 
with  exciting  and  convincing  incident. 
G«ne  Allen,  a  young  man  who  com¬ 


bined  a  desire  for  adventure  and  his 
experience  in  the  printing  trade  with  the 
practical  idea  for  supplying  the  gold- 
mad  trekkers  of  the  Klondike  with  a 
newspaper,  set  out  with  a  friend,  Zack 
Hickman,  also  a  printer,  in  the  winter 
of  1898  for  Dawson  City  and  the  land 
of  the  midnight  sun.  With  a  stake  of 
$2,tXX)  they  had  supplied  themselves  with 
the  following  equipment: 

A  printing  plant  which  cost  $630,  includ¬ 
ing  a  light  Pearl  Press  for  job  work;  a  port¬ 
able  army  flat  Ited  press  for  our  newspaper 
forms  which  would  print  two  pages  at  a 
time,  11  by  17  inches;  enough  job  type  for 
ordinary  small  job  work;  nonpareil  for  the 
newspaper  work,  and  paper  stock  for  a  year. 
In  addition  we  were  to  have  grub  supplies  to 
last  three  men  a  year,  and  finally  $50U  in 
cash. 

But  before  the  installation  of  his  plant 
was  possible  Allen  found  himself  penni¬ 
less.  Sheer  exuberance  and  nerve, 
'nowevcr,  led  him  to  make  the  request 
of  a  free  site  for  his  building  from  a 
real  estate  concern  which  owned  most 
of  the  business  section  of  Dawson  City. 
T  his  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  ground 


was  selling  at  that  time  at  the  price  of 
$1,000  a  front  foot.  But  he  got  what  he 
went  after.  And  he  also  managed  the 
building  ot  a  house  for  his  equipment 
w  ith  lumber  at  $250  a  thousai^  board 
feet  and  nails  $5  a  pound. 

In  order  to  be  the  first  paper  on  the 
ground  (a  rival  journal  was  about  to  be 
set  up  in  a  nearby  settlement)  the  first 
issues  were  plat  ed  on  a  bulletin  board 
before  his  presses  had  arrived.  The  first 
bulletin  contained  in  its  miscellany  of 
new.-  the  fact  tr.at  the  Police  Gazette 
had  lieen  officially  tabooed  and  the  an- 
ntnincement  that  a  site  was  being  se¬ 
lected  on  the  flats  at  the  back  of  the 
town  for  a  cemetery.  The  first  issue 
carried  no  advertising  and  no  paid  cir¬ 
culation  but  it  marked  very  definitely 
the  beginning  of  the  Klondike  Nugget. 

Once  the  plant  was  installed  Allen 
prepared  the  following  subscription 
blank : 

"AVe,  the  undersigned,  hereby  subscribe  for 
The  Klondike  Nugget  for  a  period  of  one 
year,  and  agree  to  pay  for  the  same,  ujion 
receipt  of  the  first  copy,  the  sum  of  an  ounce 
and  a  half  of  gold  dust. 

This  sum,  the  equivalent  of  $24,  was 
as  easy  to  get,  he  figured,  as  ten  dollars, 
and  his  debts  at  the  moment  were  pretty 
heavy.  In  record  time  400  subscribers 
were  signed  up. 

When  the  first  issue  was  distributed 
Allen  collected,  in  subscription  fees  and 
advertising  (at  $10  an  inch)  over  $10,- 
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000  in  gold  dust.  The  venture  was  well 
on  its  way. 

The  book  is  filled  with  extracts  from 
the  paper  which  grew  from  this  begin¬ 
ning  to  be  a  most  important  factor  in 
the  life  of  the  community.  One  of  its 
missions  in  the  earlier  days  was  a  cam¬ 
paign  in  which  it  championed  the  miner 
against  the  corrupted  office  of  the  Gold 
Commissioner.  If  it  needed  a  stronger 
backing  from  its  public  this  incident 
clinched  matters. 

Spanish  War  news  (copied  from  out¬ 
side  papers,  sometimes  two  months  old), 
the  arrival  of  the  first  milk  cow  in  the 
community,  the  necessity,  because  of  a 
lack  of  grain,  for  feeding  flour  to  the 
town’s  horses,  murders  and  births,  a 
marriage  advertisement — it  is  from  such 
items  as  these  that  the  newspaper  tells 
the  history  of  this  settlement  in  the 
northland. 

Mr.  Bankson  writes  the  book  as  if  it 
were  an  across-thc-table  interview  with 
.Allen  in  which  Allen  quotes  at  length 
from  his  lively  diary.  Photographs, 
taken  at  the  time  of  the  gold  rush  by 
Asahel  Curtis,  veteran  photographer  of 
Seattle,  Wash.,  help  greatly  in  giving 
pictoriallv  something  of  the  atmosphere 
of  the  trail  and  the  community  at  that 

^'Tlie  book  is  a  good  job  and  the  Cax¬ 
ton  Press  should  be  congratulated  for 
having  published  it.  Price,  $2.50.  J.  R- 
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The  hooks  advertised  below  (or  ANY  other  hook,  new  or  old)  are  available 
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The  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Book  Mart  specializes  in  journalistic,  advertising,  technical  and 
circulation  premium  books  (discounts  on  quantities),  offering  bargains  when  obtainable. 
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Journalism 

Tlmberllne,  by  Gene  Fowler.  Story  based 
on  Ilenver  Post  leitends.  Cloth ....  $3.00 
My  Own  Story,  by  Fremont  Older.  Ex- 
(lerlencea  ot  San  Francisco  Crusader. 

Cloth . t3.M 

City  Editor,  by  Stanley  Walker.  Just 
out:  brilliant  story  of  tbe  workings  of 
blR  time  Journalism.  Tbe  hit  ot  the  day. 

Gloth . 03.00 

Modern  News  Beportinr,  by  Carl  X 

Warren . 03.M 

Behind  the  FVont  Page,  by  Wilbur 
Forrest.  New.  Reviewed  as  season’s  best 
story  ot  reportorlal  romance.  Cloth  fZ.M 
Newspaper  Make-up  and  Headlines, 
by  Norman  J.  Radder.  The  principles 
and  practice  ot  newspaper  copy  heading 
and  make-up . 02.SO 

Just  Out 

“The  Beporter  and  the  News,*’  a 

practical  exposition  ot  news  gathering 
methods,  written  by  two  newspaper¬ 
men.  Philip  Porter,  City  Editor,  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer,  and  Norval  Nell 
I.uxon,  Asst.  Prof,  ot  Journalism,  Ohio 
State  University.  Excellent  text-book  for 
a  beginner.  Octavo,  560  pages . 03.75 


Law  of  the  Press 


The  Law  of  Newspapers,  by  Arthur  A 
Crosman.  Complete  exposition  of  libel, 
slander,  contem  pt.  Cloth . 03.50 


Circulation 

Newspaper  District  Management,  by 

I.luyd  Smith.  A  textbook  for  men  In 
charge  of  newspaper  carrier  salesmen.  III. 
Cloth . 05.00 

The  Taper  Bonte,  by  Lloyd  Smith  .  01.00 


Special 


Brewer  Dictionary  of  Phrase  and 
Fable  (frequently  referred  to  as  the 
Editor's  Handbook)  standard  at  the  07.50 
price,  ollered  here  at  03.50.  Half-morocco, 
1,440  pages,  over  14,000  references.  Frank 
li.  Vlxetelly,  Lltt.  D..  says:  “Full  of  meat 
as  an  egg.’  A  gift-book  not  to  be  over¬ 
looked. 

America’s  Young  Men,  edited  by  Dur- 
ward  Howes.  The  official  Who's  Who 
among  tbe  young  men  of  the  nation. 
Regular  price,  $12.50.  Special  price  to 
newspapers  and  libraries . 00.00 


Advertising 

Making  Millions  Bead  and  Buy,  by 

William  A.  Thomson.  New.  Expert  anal¬ 
ysis  ot  marketing  through  newspaper 
advertising.  Cloth . 03.00 

2233  BetalllM  Ideas,  complied  by  Eman¬ 
uel  Lyons.  Successful  methods  used  In 
nearly  every  retailing  activity.  Can  be 
used  In  the  advertising  promotion  depart¬ 
ment  as  well  as  by  local  apace  salesmen 
and  users  of  space.  Cloth . 03.00 

History  and  Development  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  by  Frank  Presbrey.  Handsome 
volume,  600  pages.  Cloth . 07.50 

Making  Advertisements,  by  R.  8. 
Durstine.  Able  exposition  of  general 
advertising  technique.  Cloth . 03.00 

Advertising,  Elements  and  Principles,  by 
George  H.  Sheldon.  Published  In  1925  out 
the  text  matter  Is  still  excellent  for  be¬ 
ginners  In  advertising.  Specially  priced 
at . 01.80 

Advertising,  Its  Economics,  Pblloeophy 
and  Technique,  by  Herbert  W.  Hess. .  05.00 


Bob  Davis  at  Large. 

I  >avls  ( new) . 

Jake  LIngle,  John  Rnettinger 


Creative  Salesmanship,  by  Hess. 
Practical  Advertising,  by  King. . . 


03.50 

02.50 


Adventure 

by  Robert  11. 

.  . 03.50 

Jake  LIngle,  John  Hoettinger . 03.50 

Covering  Washington,  J.  F.  Essary. 

03.09 

Adventures  In  Interviewing,  I.  F.  Mai^ 

cosson . ;.**•** 

I  Cover  the  Waterfront,  Max  Miller. 

03.00 

With  My  Own  Eyes,  Frederick  Palmer 
03.50 

New  Books 

How  to  Package  for  Profit,  by  C.  B. 
l.arrabee.  Heres  a  new  complete  book 
that  tells  how  to  make  the  package  sell. 
Indispensable  to  manufacturers  and  ad¬ 
vertising  men.  Ill . 03.50 

How  to  Bun  Better  Sales  Contests,  by 
M.  Zenn  Kaufman.  Pep  up  your  sales¬ 
men.  Use  the  selling  contests  outlined  In 

this  book,  ill .  03.50 

Straight  Thinking,  by  William  J.  Reilly. 
Illustrated  by  typical  marketing  problems 
of  companies  which  the  author  has  helped 

to  solve  for  them . 01.75 

Newspaper  Desk  Work,  by  R.„Mi 

NeiU . 03.00 

Some  Newspapers  and  Newspapermen, 

by  O.  G.  Vlllard . 03.00 

Practical  Exercises  In  Newswritingand 

Editing,  by  U.  W.  Miller . 03.34 

The  Advance  In  Science,  by  Watson 

Davis . 03.50 

Tbe  Seven  Keys  to  Betall  Profits,  by 
Clyde  O.  Bedell . 03.50 

Fiction 

Success,  8.  H.  Adams . 03.50 

Buehanan  of  the  Press,  Silas  Bent  02.50 
Galleger  and  Other  Stories,  R.  H . 

Davis . 01*75 

Not  for  Publication,  C.  H.  Hough  .  02.00 

Deadlines,  Justin  Smith . 02.00 

Young  Phillips,  Beporter,  H  J. 

Smith . 01.75 

Splendor,  B.  A.  williams . 03.05 
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SPECIAL  BARGAIN  OFFfS 

Thousands  of  questions  are  answered  In  “The  Law  on  Advertising,’’  a  600-page  book  by  dowry 
Chapman,  of  the  New  York  bar,  with  introduction  endorsement  by  Ernest  Elmo  Calkins.  Tbe 
book  bears  tbe  date  1626  and  was  made  to  sell  at  07.50.  Through  special  arrangement,  Tbe  Book 
Mart  offers  a  limited  number  while  they  last  at  02.95.  Add  25c.  to  cover  postage. 

“Business  the  CIvlllxer,’’  by  Ernest  Elmo  Calkins.  "It  la  unnecessary  to  write  any  more  books 
about  advertising.  He  has  sud  it  all." — Ray  8.  Durstine  In  N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune.  Illustrate 
SPECIAL  AT . •1.30 
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WOBKING  NBWSPAPEBMAN’S  SHELF.— Recommended :  History;  Main  Currents,  by  W.  G.  Bleyer,  03.00.  Editorial 
Technique:  Newspaper  Beporting  of  Public  Affairs,  by  Bush,  n.OO.  Newspapw  Writing  aie Editing,  by  Bleyer,  02.35. 
Bights  and  Privileges  of  the  Press,  by  Blebert,  03.00.  The  Working  Press,  by  Sorrells,  •3.00.  The  Law  of  the  New»apers, 
by  Arthur  A  Crosman,  03*50.  Newspaper  Bcferenee  Methods,  by  Desmond,  03.50.  News  Photography,  by  Price,  03.00.  For 
Inspiration:  Behind  the  Front  Page,  Forrest,  03.50.  Reference:  March’s  Thetanrns  Dictionary,  00.00. 

Address:  BookJMart  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  1700  Timeo  Building,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
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CHARLES  PIKE  SAWYER 
DIES  IN  NEW  YORK 

Veteran  Writer  Served  Pott  48 

Years  at  Sports  and  Music  Editor 
— Had  Colorful  Career  in 
Old  West 

Charles  Pike  Sawyer,  former  sports 
editor  and  later  music  editor  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  with  which 
he  was  connected  for  more  than  48 
years,  died  May  8  in  New  York  Hos¬ 
pital  at  the  age  of  80.  He  retired  about 
a  year  ago. 

He  began  newspaper  work  in  1886. 
He  had  been  a  prospector  in  the 
Rockies  and  in  the  Southwest,  and 
along  with  Buffalo  Bill  (William 
Cody)  he  rode  out  after  Geronimo,  the 
Indian  chief.  He  also  covered  5,000 
miles  on  horseback  from  Colorado  to 
Mexico  City. 

Mr.  Sawyer  was  the  first  sports 
editor  of  the  Post.  Before  his  appoint¬ 
ment  only  slight  attention  had  been  paid 
to  that  department. 

Back  in  the  Eighties  Mr.  Sawyer 
employed  carrier  pigeons,  field  glasses 
and  a  rocket  gun  in  reporting  yacht 
races  and  getting  his  reports  ashore. 
One  of  his  most  thrilling  experiences, 
however,  was  the  reporting  of  a  boat 
race  between  Cornell  and  Columbia 
Universities,  which  he  covered  by  tele¬ 
phoning  progress  and  result  from  the 
middle  of  a  Hudson  River  bridge  dur¬ 
ing  a  thunderstorm. 

Mr.  Sawyer  was  born  at  Newbury, 
Mass.  The  family  moved  to  New 
York,  where  he  attended  St.  Paul’s 
School  and  later  was  appointed  to  the 
United  States  Military  Academy. 

A  spirited  youth,  he  showed  much 
pugnacity  when  he  refused  to  shine 
shoes  or  make  beds  for  the  older  cadets 
at  West  Point.  His  attitude,  indeed, 
was  so  independent  that  he  was  finally 
dropped.  Then  he  went  to  Harvard, 
defied  many  of  the  rules  and  finally  got 
himself  expelled  when  he  “licked”  a 
proctor. 

While  he  was  in  charge  of  the  sports 
department  of  the  Post  Mr.  Sawyer 
acquired  a  fine  library  on  all  manner 
of  sport. 

As  music  editor  of  the  Post  Mr. 
Sawyer  was  associated  with  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  critics,  among  them  Henry  T. 
Finck,  Ernest  Newman,  Olga  Samaroff, 
Oscar  Thompson  and  Samuel  Chotzi- 
noff,  and  at  one  time  also  was  dramatic 
editor  in  collaboration  with  J.  Ranken 
Towsc,  then  dramatic  critic.  A  news¬ 
paper  man  of  wide  interests  and  experi¬ 
ence,  he  turned  from  sports  to  the 
theatre,  or  politics  to  opera,  as  a  mere 
detail  of  assignment,  and  it  was  his 
boast  that  he  had  done  everything 
there  was  to  do  on  a  daily  paper. 


UBEL  CASE  ARGUED 


Miami  Beach  New*  Men  Appeal  to 
Supreme  Court 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Tallahassee,  Fla.,  May  9 — Two 
newspapermen  of  Miami  Beach  sought 
yesterday  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Florida  to  have  criminal  libel  charges 
which  had  been  brought  against  them 
by  Mayor  E.  G.  Sewall  of  Miami 
dropped,  as  they  attacked  the  informa¬ 
tion  fil^  against  them  by  Fred  Pine, 
Dade  county  solicitor. 

The  newspapermen  are  Walter  Annen- 
berg,  publisher,  and  Paul  G.  Jeans,  edi¬ 
tor,  of  the  Miami  Beach  Tribune. 
Mayor  Sewell  based  his  libel  charges 
on  editorials  and  cartoons,  which  the 
paiier  published,  criticizing  the  city 
administration  of  Miami  and  particu¬ 
larly  S.  D.  McCreary,  chief  of  police. 

The  court  took  the  case  under  con¬ 
sideration  along  with  an  additional 
habeas  corpus  proceedings  questioning 
the  validity  of  a  contempt  citation  made 
by  Judge  Jefferson  B.  Browne  against 
Jeans  and  Shatmon  Cormack,  a  Tribune 
reporter,  for  publications  during  the  trial 
of  former  Judge  E.  C.  Collins  of  the 
Dade  county  criminal  court.  The  con¬ 
tempt  case  was  not  argued  in  court. 


Editor  &  P  ublisher 

RUSSELL  C.  HENRY 


Duluth  Herald  Editor  Long  in  North¬ 
west  Journali*m 

Russell  C.  Henry,  editor  of  the 
Duluth  (Minn.)  Herald,  died  at  his 
home  there  May  6  following  a  long 
illness.  Despite  ill-health  for  several 
years  he  continued  to  work  until  last 
December.  He  was  60. 

Born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  he  started 
his  career  at  an  early  age  with  the 
Valley  City  (N.  D.)  Times-Record  as 
a  reporter.  Subsequently  he  joined  the 
Fargo  (N.  D.)  Forum,  Minneapolis 
Tribune  and  the  Duluth  N ews-T/ibune 
as  city  hall  and  police  reporter.  In  1918 
he  joined  the  Herald. 

BURTON  EMMETT,  63, 
DIES  IN  SLEEP 


Helped  Found  Newell-Emmett  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency,  Handling  Liggett 
&  Myers  Account  for  19 
Consecutive  Years 


Burton  Emmett,  who  retired  at  the 
close  of  1932  from  the  advertising 
agency  of  Newell-Emmett  Company, 
New  York,  which  he  had  helped  found, 
died  in  his  sleep  May  6  while  visiting 
at  the  estate  of  E.  C.  Wolf  at  Boggs 
Wharf,  Melfa,  Va.  He  was  63  years 
old.  Funeral  services  were  held  May  8 
at  the  Church  of  the  Transfiguration, 
New  York,  with  burial  at  Nyack,  N.  Y. 

For  a  little  more  than  19  years, 
until  his  retirement,  Mr.  Emmett  served 
as  account  executive  on  the  Liggett 
&  Myers  account,  and  in  that  capa¬ 
city  he  played  a  large  part  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  cigarette  advertising. 
Fatima  cigarette  was  the  Liggett  & 
Myers  leader  when  he  first  took  part  in 
that  firm’s  advertising,  the  Chester¬ 
field  being  brought  forward  and  concen- 
tr.ited  upon  later. 

His  first  work  on  the  Liggett  & 
Myers  account  came  with  the  old  Frank 
Seiman  agency,  which  he  joined  after 
several  years  with  Lord  &  Thomas. 
He  helped  found  the  Newell-Emmett 
agency  on  April  1,  1919. 

Before  going  into  advertising  he  had 
done  newspaper  work  in  Chicago  and 
for  eleven  years  was  a  theatrical  press 
agent,  serving  with  Daniel  Frohman, 
Maude  Adams,  William  Gillette  and 
others. 

Since  retiring  he  had  devoted  him¬ 
self  to  collection  of  art  works  and 
rare  books.  He  had  long  been  deeply 
interested  in  fine  printing.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Colophon, 
book  collectors’  quarterly,  and  served 
two  terms  as  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Institute  of  Graphic  Arts.  The 
institute  gave  him  a  gold  medal  in  1927. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  Mrs. 
Mary  Pratt  Emmett,  and  a  brother. 
Dr.  Arthur  D.  Emmett,  of  Detroit. 


Cl^bttuary 

Dr.  archie  GRIFFIN,  president 
of  the  Valdosta  Press,  publisher  of 
the  Valdosta  (Ga.)  Times,  died  May  2. 

Edward  Clark  Cowles,  70,  editor 
of  the  Union  Springs  (N.  Y.)  Adver¬ 
tiser,  died  recently  at  his  home  there. 

Walter  Wallick,  41,  past  president 
of  the  Printing  House  Craftsmen’s  Club 
of  Dayton  and  vicinity,  and  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Dayton  Linotyping  Co., 
died  at  his  home  May  2. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  E.  Schropp,  wife  of 
J.  K.  R.  Schropp,  Mayor  of  Lebanon, 
Pa.,  and  president  of  the  Lebanon  Daily 
News,  died  May  5  after  a  short  ill¬ 
ness.  Formerly  of  Philadelphia,  she 
was  once  with  the  Evening  Bulletin. 
Her  husband  and  one  son  survive. 

Mrs.  Frank  H.  Lutkewitte,  74, 
mother  of  Lawrence  R.  Lutkewitte, 
managing  editor  of  the  Jefferson  City 
(Mo.)  Post-Tribune  and  Capital  News, 
died  May  1  of  pneumonia. 

Willard  H.  Glidewell,  76,  former 
editor  of  the  Greensburg  (Ind.)  New 
Era  and  the  Brasil  Democrat,  died 
May  4  in  a  Cincinnati  Hospital  fol¬ 
lowing  a  long  illness. 

Herbert  W.  Baker,  retired  veteran 
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newspa^rman,  died  May  2  in  New 
York  City.  Forty  years  ago  he  was 
night  city  editor,  Meriden  (Conn.) 
Morning  Record,  and  later  served  many 
years  as  city  editor,  Pawtucket  (R.  1.) 

T  imes. 

Wayne  C.  Waldrop,  service  and  in¬ 
stallation  manager  and  inspector  of 
typographical  equipment  for  the  Lud¬ 
low  Linotype  Company  in  the  New 
England  district,  died  last  week  at  his 
home  in  (Juincy. 

Milton  R.  Stanley,  54,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Shawano  (Wis.) 
County  Journal,  died  May  1  at  Roch¬ 
ester,  Minn.,  where  he  had  undergone 
an  operation  10  days  before.  He  had 
been  editor  of  the  Journal  for  22  years. 

Walter  J.  Bagelow,  formerly  owner 
and  publisher,  St.  Johnsbury  (Vt.) 
Caledonian  and  mayor  of  Burlington, 
Vt.,  from  1907-09,  died  May  2  in  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  where  he  resided  since 
1933.  He  was  struck  by  an  automo¬ 
bile  last  November  and  severely  in¬ 
jured.  While  a  student  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Vermont,  he  joined  the  Burling¬ 
ton  Daily  Free  Press  and  in  1894  was 
named  night  editor.  He  continued  with 
the  daily  until  Sept.  20,  1909,  when 
he  bought  the  St.  Johnsbury  Caledo¬ 
nian.  His  wife,  a  daughter  and  two 
brothers  survive. 

.  Robert  S.  Porter,  76,  veteran  news¬ 
paperman,  and  advance  agent  for  a 
circus,  died  in  a  hospital  at  Paris,  Ky., 
May  1,  following  a  prolonged  illness. 
He  was  employed  at  various  times  by 
Munsey’s  Magazine,  the  New  York 
Times,  New  York  IVorld,  Neiv  York 
Sun,  Chicago  Tribune,  and  other  Chi¬ 
cago  newspapers.  He  was  correspond¬ 
ent  in  Paris  for  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
for  many  years. 

Horace  L.  Wells,  82,  newspaperman 
and  printer,  who  founded  the  Pompton 
Lakes  (N.  J.)  Bulletin,  a  weekly,  died 
of  a  heart  attack  May  1  at  his  home 
there. 

Charles  J.  Dowling,  67,  .\storia, 
operator  on  the  New  York  Tri¬ 
bune,  died  at  Long  Island  City  May 
6  of  a  fracture  of  the  skull  received 
when  he  was  struck  by  an  automobile 
while  riding  a  bicycle  in  Astoria 
.\pril  28. 

George  D.  Kelly,  70,  vice-president 
of  the  E.  M.  Power  Company,  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  was  found  dead  in  bed 
at  his  home  in  Pittsburgh  on  May  1 
from  a  heart  attack.  Mr.  Kelly  was 
for  some  years  business  manager  of 
the  old  Pittsburgh  Dispatch  and  later 
published  the  Indc.v,  a  society  weekly. 

George  Arthur  Marshall,  Toronto 
representative  of  the  Calgary  Albertan 
and  the  Brandon  Sun,  died  this  week 
in  Toronto  after  a  long  illness. 

Floyd  S.  Van  Vuren,  34,  literary 
editor  and  reporter,  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal,  died  May  3  at  a  local  hospital  from 
septicaemia.  Prior  to  joining  the  Jour¬ 
nal  he  was  in  the  advertising  business 
and  a  member  of  the  Milwaukee  iVis- 
consin  Nexcs.  His  wife,  his  father  and 
three  brothers  survive. 

George  \V.  Ritter,  63,  credited  with 
having  published  the  first  house  organ 
in  the  history  of  American  business, 
died  last  week  in  Rock  Island,  Ill.,  of 
heart  disease.  Mr.  Ritter,  formerly  of 
Chicago,  started  a  magazine  entitled 
“Buck  Shot”  while  handling  the  ad¬ 
vertising  for  Buck  Stove  and  Range 
Company,  S-t.  Louis,  in  1900. 

William  H.  White,  a  member  of 
the  composing  room  staff  of  the  New 
York  Times  for  nearly  50  years,  died 
May  6  at  his  home  in  Brooklyn.  Mr. 
White,  who  was  69  years  old,  suffered 
a  stroke  on  April  28.  His  reputation 
for  accuracy  in  handling  copy  entitled 
him  to  show  distinguish^  visitors  how 
the  typesetters  operated. 

Mrs.  Ora  G.  Powell,  wife  of  Hugh 
J.  Powell,  editor  and  joint  owner  of 
the  Coffeyville  (Kan.)  Daily  Journal, 
died  May  5  of  bronchial  pneumonia. 

Mrs.  Jennie  Haskell  Rose,  author 
and  secretary  to  two  editors  of  the 
Charleston  (S.  C.)  News  and  Courier, 
died  in  Charleston  May  4.  Mrs.  Rose 
was  author  of  “Little  Mistress 
Chicken,”  and  several  other  books. 


James  Winn  Perkins,  91,  who 
joined  the  Boston  Globe  after  the  Civil 
War  as  a  short  hand  reporter  for  coun 
cases,  died  May  3  at  his  home  in  Salem, 
Mass. 

Clarence  Cason,  35,  professor  of 
journalism  at  the  University  of  Ala¬ 
bama,  was  found  shot  to  death  in  his 
office  May  8.  A  coroner’s  verdict  of 
suicide  was  returned.  He  was  formerly 
connected  with  the  New  York  Timet 
and  the  Birmingham  News.  The  b^y 
was  sent  to  Galena,  Ill.,  for  burial. 

Edward  M.  Ho^scher,  43,  Chicago 
Herald  and  Examiner  circulation  trav¬ 
eling  representative,  died  May  7  of  in¬ 
fection  following  a  sinus  operation  at 
Elgin,  Ill. 


JAMES  K.  ARMSBY  DIES 

James  K.  Armsby,  68,  a  founder  and 
otie-time  president  of  the  California 
Packing  Corporation,  San  Francisco— 
packers  of  nationally  advertised  Del 
Monte  brands  of  canned  fruits,  veget¬ 
ables,  coffee  and  salmon — died  of  pneu¬ 
monia  May  2  at  his  home  in  Ross,  near 
San  Francisco.  He  was  largely  in¬ 
strumental  in  making  California  fruit 
products  known  throughout  the  world. 
He  and  his  father  were  credited  with 
sending  the  first  shipment  of  prunes  and 
raisins  from  California. 


PERCY  PROCTER  DEAD 

Percy  Procter,  of  Cincinnati,  died  at 
the  Marlborough-Blenheim,  Atlantic 
City,  April  30  of  a  cerebral  hemorrhage. 
He  was  84.  Mr.  Procter,  with  the  late 
Allen  Collier,  founded  the  Procter  & 
Collier  Company,  advertising  specialists. 
Mr.  Procter  was  a  son  of  William  Proc¬ 
ter,  who,  with  James  Gamble,  founded 
the  Procter  &  (Gamble  Co.,  soap  manu¬ 
facturers.  He  started  his  business  car¬ 
eer  with  that  company. 


GEORGE  E.  THOMPSON 

George  Elbert  Thomson,  58,  editor  of 
the  Lawton  (Okla.)  News-Reiiew  and 
Pioneer  Oklahoma  newspaperman  died 
April  25  of  a  heart  attack.  Born  jn 
Hummeston,  la.,  he  started  his  career 
with  the  Crest  on  (la.)  Advertiser  and 
went  to  Lawton  in  1910. 


AGAINST  A.  F.  L.  AFHLIATION 

(Special  to  Editob  &  Publisrei) 
Philadelphia,  May  8 — Three  more 
units  of  the  Newspaper  Guild  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  Camden  have  voted  against 
affiliation  of  the  national  guild  with 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  The 
Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger  unit,  at  a 
special  meeting  on  the  question  yester¬ 
day,  voted  3  to  1  against  affiliatioa 
The  vote  was  16  to  6.  As  the  unit 
has  164  members  it  was  decided  a  sup¬ 
plementary  secret  referendum  will  be 
held  to  obtain  a  larger  vote  on  the 
issue.  Both  the  Camden  Courier  and 
Camden  Post  units  reported  to  head¬ 
quarters  here  yesterday  that  almost 
unanimous  opposition  to  affiliation  was 
expressed  in  the  balloting  there. 


HLES  $1,000,000  SUIT 
Mrs.  Violet  Snir,  Pittsburgh,  filed  a 
$1,000,000  suit  in  the  Federal  coi^ 
Philadelphia,  last  week,  against  Philip 
Francis  Nowlan,  author  of  the  cartoon 
strip  “Buck  Rogers”.  She  charges  that 
the  idea  and  theme  were  “pirated”  from 
a  book  she  wrote  in  1925  under  the  non 
de  plume  of  Bernice  V.  Dell  titled  “'Tl* 
Silent  Voice,”  and  claims  that  the  boo* 
was  copyrighted  by  a  Massachusetts 
company  which  later  transferred  the 
copyright  to  her. 


CONTEMPT  CHARGE  DROPPED 

(By  telegraph  to  Eoitob  4  Poblishu) 
Boston,  May  9 — A  sub-committee  of 
the  Governor’s  council  has  voted  seven 
to  one  for  a  resolution  to  drop  cofr 
tempt  charges  against  William  «• 
Gavin  news  editor  of  the  Bosto* 
Traveler,  who  was  cited  for  refus^ 
to  reveal  the  source  of  a  story  printw 
in  the  paper  anticipating  the  vote  <» 
the  councillors  on  an  ouster 
against  Eugene  C.  Huffman,  head  ot 
the  metropolitan  district  commission. 
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Retail  News  and  Notes 


By  RICHARD  WEBSTER 


WHAT  is  to  be  the  position  of  the 
retailer  in  the  recent  controversy 
between  President  Roosevelt  and  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States.  Is  the  new  American  Retail 
Federation  going  to  play  politics  ?  Will 
it  swing  to  an  ultra-conservative  point 
of  view?  Will  it  let  itself  be  forced 
into  opposition  to  the  social  policies  of 
the  Administration  either  by  the  action 
of  the  U.  S.  Chamber  or  by  the  pro¬ 
voking  resolution  of  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  to  investigate  the  scarcely 
formed  Federation?  More  than  the 
manufacturer,  perhaps,  the  retailer  has 
already  bcnefitted  by  the  beginnings  of 
recovery.  And  more  than  the  manu¬ 
facturer— or  so  it  seems  to  me — the  re¬ 
tailer  is  temperamentally  in  sympathy 
with  movements  for  economic  and  social 
reform.  Certainly  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  Federation  will  not  forget  that 
the  prime  purpose  of  its  organization 
was  to  give  the  retailers  an  opportunity 
to  express  their  own  ideas,  and  not 
merely  to  echo  what  the  organized  in¬ 
dustries  said. 

Good  promotion  will  solve  many  of 
the  problems  of  recovery — whether  or 
not  the  Administration  shifts  the  stress 
of  its  program  to  recovery.  There  is 
good  sense — and  good  selling  power — 
in  the  “editorial”  copy  that  has  been 
appearing  in  the  newspaper  page  ad¬ 
vertisements  of  Gimbels  (New  York) 
“Month  of  May  Sales.”  For  example; 

This  Country  has  a  case  of  the  jitters... 
Gimbels  Has  Not!... There  is  worry  about 
war  in  Europe — debates  between  Coughlin, 
Johnson,  Long!  These  are  matters  outside 
of  our  province  as  merchants.  We  take  no 
sides.  We  choose  to  have  no  opinions.  As 
merchants  we  have  only  one  job:  to  buy  all 
the  merchandise  we  reasonably  can  and  to 
sell  it  cheap.  We  have  no  case  of  jitters 
about  this  policy.  We  have  been  buying  for 
the  month  of  May — in  all  over  $1,380,000 
worth  of  goods... We  have  done  more  than 
huy  merchandise — we  are  spending  over  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars  for  air-condition¬ 
ing  our  Street  Floor  and  two  Basement 
Floors.  We  employed  53,000  man-hours;  we 
bought  500,000  pounds  of  steel,  25,000  pounds 
of  copper,  250,000  pounds  of  sheet  iron. 

And  another  advertisement  in  the 
same  series  puts  the  matter  of  recovery 
in  a  practical,  pragmatic  way: 

Gimbels  bought  $1,380,000  worth  of  tresh 
merchandise  for  the  month  of  May.  No  one 
is  going  to  buy  merchandise  for  sentimental 
reasons,  no  one  is  going  to  spend  a  nickel 
even  to  put  someone  back  to  work.  But  it 
will  give  them  some  satisfaction  to  know  that 
all  these  purchases  of  goods  have  given  an 
enormous  amount  of  employment,  and  that 
we  bought  them  and  propose  to  sell  them 
according  to  our  merchant’s  creed;  namely, 
buy  all  the  goods  we  reasonably  can — sell 
them  cheap. 

«  *  * 

Among  recent  publications  on  re¬ 
tail  worth  your  attention  are  these : 
“Rise  and  Fight  Again”  (A.  &  C. 
Boni),  a  biography  of  Louis  K.  Lig¬ 
gett  by  Samuel  Merwin,  with  details  of 
Liggett’s  ups  and  downs,  his  success 
with  1-cent  sales,  and  much  else  that  is 
important  in  the  history  of  recent  mer¬ 
chandising. 

“Retail  Price  Behavior”  (University 
of  Chicago  Press),  by  Professor  John 
H.  Cover,  of  Chicago,  especially  good 
and  realistic  in  its  presentation  of  the 
wide  variation  in  retail  prices  on  the 
same  lines  and  qualities  of  goods. 

“Methods  of  Installment  Selling  and 
Collection”  (Harpers),  by  John  T. 
Bartlett  and  Charles  M.  Reed. 


INTERXATIOIVAL 

SERVICE 

Sydney  R.  Clarke 

Pr««ident 

76,  Rue  dee  Petite-Champs 
Paris,  France 

_  ,  Telephonei  Opera  66-27 
Cable  Addreaat  Ricantalir,  Paris 

Travel  Experts 

New  York  Representative: 

WOliam  L.  Strauss  &  Son 
660  Madison  Aveune  New  York,  N.  Y. 


A  booklet  on  installment  selling  con¬ 
taining  the  series  just  completed  in 
Retailing — ^to  be  published  May  22nd  by 
Fairchild  Publications. 

“Selling  Through  the  Window” 
(Studio  Publications,  Inc.,  New  York), 
by  a  Londoner,  Henry  Trethowan — but 
not  too  insular  in  its  scope. 

The  April  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Re- 
tailitig,  issued  by  the  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity  School  of  Retailing — especially 
the  article  by  Dr.  Schaller  on  Retail 
Trade  in  1934. 

s  a  a 

Among  recent  anniversary  sales: 

Mandel  Brothers,  Chicago,  80th, 
“Four  score — and  still  scoring”;  W.  M. 
Whitney  &  Co.,  Albany,  76th,  “One  of 
the  few  stores  in  America  that  has  been 
owned  and  operated  by  the  same  family 
for  such  a  long  space  of  time” ; 
Kresge’s,  Newark,  65th,  with  a  tally-ho 
coach  as  promotion  symbol ;  Aeolian 
Company,  New  York,  Golden  Jubilee, 
“celebrating  a  half  century  of  service 
for  critical  musicians.”  The  Aeolian 
advertisement,  about  three-quarters  of 
a  page  in  Sunday  papers,  had  two 
“square”  advertisements  up  front  in  the 
first  section  with  a  reference  to  the 
page  with  the  larger  advertisement. 

One  of  the  heaviest  of  recent  metro¬ 
politan  promotions  was  Arnold  Con¬ 
stable’s  Stewart  Week  Sale — four  pages 
in  Friday  before  newspapers.  On  each 
page  an  upper  outside  corner  display 
announcement  in  reverse  printing  on 
dark  benday.  A  Sunday  advertisement 
of  the  same  sale  has  this  unusual  ser¬ 
vice  offer:  “No  charge  Stewart  Week 
for  making  drapes  and  slip  covers  if 
you  choose  your  fabrics  from  this  sale 
of  Hand  Blocked  Linens,  $1  yd.,  reg. 
1.98.” 

A  wonderful  dealers’  help  for  Na¬ 
tional  Cotton  Week  was  the  12-page 
gravure  section  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  for  May  Sth;  354 
pages  in  color;  retail  tie-ups  with  dif¬ 
ferent  Sanforized  fabrics;  some  laun¬ 
dry  and  washer  advertising. 

Saks  34th  Street  announces: 

Carnival  of  Fashions  Direct  from  Holly¬ 
wood. .  .Hollywood  forging  forward,  second 
only  to  Paris,  as  a  fashion  source.  We  de¬ 
termined  to  get  our  information  at  first  hand. 
A  representative  was  dispatched.  In  Holly¬ 
wood  we  talked  to  the  designers  in  the  lead¬ 
ing  studios.  Together,  they  outlined  this 
entirely  unprecedented  idea.  In  celebration 
of  National  Cotton  Week,  which  starts  to¬ 
morrow,  this  first  presentation  will  he  in  cot¬ 
ton  only.  They  are  original  Hollywood 
fashions — not  copies. 

Institutional  copy  with  real  selling 
force  is  illustrated  by  two  recent  ex¬ 
amples.  A  Macy  advertisement  of 
Sackcloth  Slackers  mentions  an  offering 
of  similar  goods  a  few  weeks  ago. 
“Orders  swarmed  in  from  every  state 
of  the  Union  (except  Washington)  and 
every  .'Xmerican  possession  (except 
Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands).”. .  .An 
Abraham  &  Straus  sale  of  drugs, 
toiletries,  notions  and  stationery,  was 
“planned  for  the  730,000  Sunday  New 


York  Times  readers.”  The  heading 
was  SALE  in  42-point  light  gray  caps. 
Surprinted  were  these  lines ;  85  sales¬ 
people,  13  telephone  takers,  12  mail¬ 
order  clerks. 

A  “store  of  tomorrow”  with  pre¬ 
showings  of  men’s  styles  is  to  be  a  fea¬ 
ture  in  the  new  headquarters  of  Esquire, 
at  366  Madison  avenue.  New  York. 

Grocery  chains — some  of  them — plan 
to  compete  with  the  drug  stores.  The 
W.  T.  Grant  Company  has  installed 
drug  departments  (no  prescriptions)  in 
two  large  stores — State  street,  Chicago, 
and  Tenth  and  Market,  Philadelphia. . . 
The  Kroger  Grocery  and  Baking  Com¬ 
pany,  after  successful  experiments  in 
Louisville,  Ky.,  may  sell  and  finish 
photographic  film.  Belgian  film,  in 
three  sizes  only.  Finishing  all  done  in 
a  central  plant  to  which  films  may  be 
mailed  in  special  containers  included  in 
the  original  pack  of  film. 

6  «  * 

For  the  first  week  of  May  sales  at 
retail,  according  to  Dun  &  Brad- 
street,  were  so  good  as  to  suggest  that 
the  spring  buying  season  is  being  pro¬ 
longed  and  that  deferred  -April  buying 
is  to  be  realized  in  May.  Sales  seem 
better  than  a  year  ago  in  most  areas — 
certainly  in  metropolitan  New  York, 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Atlanta.  Retail  business  for 
April,  the  country  over,  was  from  4  to 
7%  better  than  a  year  ago — not  much 
of  a  gain  considering  the  Easter  busi¬ 
ness  this  year  that  should  have  lifted 
April,  1935,  way  above  April,  1934. 
The  New  York  Herald  Tribune  esti¬ 
mates  the  gain  in  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  department  stores  at  454%, 
with  the  greatest  increases  in  the  group 
doing  an  annual  volume  of  $10,000,000 
or  less.  Five  stores  in  this  group  (one 
of  them  in  Newark)  reported  gains  of 
13%,  9%,  9%,  3%  and  3%  respectively. 

Most  reports  just  available  on  April 
sales  do  not  cover  the  entire  month,  but 
close  with  the  week  of  Easter  trade. 

By  all  odds  the  best  showing  for  the 
period  is  that  of  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co. 
For  four  weeks  ending  April  23  sales 
were  32.5%  better  than  for  the  same 
period  a  year  ago,  and  8.3%  better  than 
for  the  preceding  four-week  period  of 
1935.  For  12  weeks  ending  April  23 
this  year  sales  were  25.7%  compared 
with  the  same  period  in  1934. 

For  four  weeks  ending  April  20 
Kroger  Grocery  &  Baking  Company 


DEALERS  &  DISTRIBUTORS 
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Traintd  and 
Expanancad  Man 
in  Journalism 

The  Personnel  Bureau  has  the  per¬ 
sonal,  education  and  experience 
records  of  members  of  Siqma  Delta 
Chi  in  46  states,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  two  island  possessions 
and  three  foreign  countries. 

They  are  trained  for  and  experienced 
in  every  branch  of  journalism.  Their 
age  range  is  21  to  52,  with  the 
average  at  29. 

Their  minimum  salary  requirements 
range  from  $780  to  $15,000. 
Employers  of  editorial  talent  who 
have  used  the  Personnel  Bureau  will 
testify  to  the  average  superiority  of 
Bureau  registrants. 
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sales  were  6.5%  better  this  year  than 
last,  and  2.7%  better  than  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  four-week  period  of  this  year. 
For  16  weeks  ending  April  20  this  year 
sales  increased  over  last  year  by  the 
same  rate  as  for  the  four-week  period 
-6.5%. 

National  Tea  Company  sales  for  four 
weeks  to  April  20  this  year  were  4.5% 
above  the  same  period  last  year.  For 
16  weeks  ending  the  same  date  the  gain 
this  year  over  1934  was  3.2%. 

Dominion  Stores  (Canada)  had  sales 
for  four  weeks  ending  April  20  this 
year  8%  less  than  last  year  same 
period,  and  for  16  weeks  the  decrease 
was  8.6%. 

For  the  whole  month  of  April  the 
New  York  Telephone  Company  had  an 
increase  of  4,386  stations  this  year,  an 
increase  of  4,474  in  April,  1934,  and  a 
decrease  of  14,575  in  April,  1933.  For 
the  three  months  there  was  a  gain  of 
6,849  stations  this  year,  a  gain  of 
11,185  in  1934,  and  a  loss  of  70,917  in 
1933. 


ACCURACY 


United  Press 


SPEED 


ALL  THE  NEWS  OF 
BRITISH  PUBLISHING 
AND  ADVERTISING 

is  given  in 

WORLD*S  PRESS  NEWS 

leading  BriHih  organ  of 
joumaliim  and  publicity. 

SubteripUoa  of  St  ■  yt« 

52  hHwt  of  Worid'i  Pim  N«wt 
11  ItMot  of  “Photosiaphy" 

11  Imuo*  of  "PrioUiit" 

11  iMott  of  "Mariittinf  A  Dotffn" 

Only  Britiih  member  of  the  A.  B.  C 
in  ib  field.  Largest  net  paid  sale. 

world’sTress  news 

AND  ADVERTISING 

48,  Fetter  Lene  London,  E.  C  4 


NO  CHAMK  fO  IMPLOYEBS 


1/  you  need 
circulation 
men — 

Competent  to  take  charge  of 
your  entire  department,  or  to 
fill  important  posts  in  the 
department,  the  Welfare  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  International 
Circulation  Managers  Asso¬ 
ciation  can  provide  you  with 
men  of  capacity  and  ability. 

Address:  Clarence  B.  Byatar. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  The 

Peoria  Star,  Peoria,  Uliooia. 
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COL.  McCORMlCK  SETS 
UP  SCHOLARSHIPS 


WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


Staff  Members  under  25,  Children 
and  Dependents  of  Employes 
Eligible  for  College  Study 
Prizes  of  $500 


(.Special  to  Epitoz  ft  Publishei) 
Chicago,  May  0 — Col.  Roljert  K.  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  Chicago  Tribune  editor  and 
publisher,  announced  this  week  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  Tribune  Scholarship 
Plan  which  provides  funds  for  higher 
education  of  children  or  dependents  of 
Tribune  employes  and  for  staff  mem¬ 
bers  under  25  years  of  age. 

According  to  the  plan,  two  scholar¬ 
ships  of  $500  each  will  be  awarded  an¬ 
nually  to  high  school  graduates  who  fall 
into  one  of  the  following  classes :  ( 1 ) 
Children  of  Tribune  employes;  (2)  de- 
f)endents  of  Tribune  employes;  (3) 
Tribune  employes  less  than  25  years  of 
age  and  who  are  recommended  by  their 
department  heads  for  further  education. 
In  addition,  students  now  attending  col¬ 
lege  are  eligible  provided  they  are  in 
the  top  third  of  their^  class. 

Winners  of  the  two  scholarships  who 
maintain  places  in  the  top  third  of  their 
classes  will  have  their  scholarships  re¬ 
newed  each  year  until  a  full  four-year 
course  is  completed.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  fourth  year  of  the  plan's  opera¬ 
tion,  the  scholarship  fund  may  provide 
a  total  of  $4,000  annually  to  maintain 
the  eight  students  eligible  under  the 
plan. 

The  following'  committee  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  handle  details  of  administrat¬ 
ing  the  plan:  John  Park,  production 
manager;  Capt.  M.  M.  Corpening,  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  publisher ;  Leon  Stolz, 
editorial  writer;  Louis  Rose,  circula¬ 
tion  manager :  Holmes  Onderdonk, 
building  manager ;  Leo  Lo^enberg, 
chief  of  the  composing  room;  Chesser 
M.  Campbell,  advertising  manager; 
Robert  Longmore,  stereotyping  depart¬ 
ment  chief ;  and  Henry  Mau,  chief  of 
the  electrical  staff. 

In  announcing  the  plan  to  Tribune 
employes,  Col.  McCormick  commented 
upon  the  value  of  a  college  education 
and  the  scholarship  fund  procedure,  in 
part,  as  follows : 

“The  advantages  of  a  college  educa¬ 
tion  have  been  greatly  exaggerated  in 
many  minds.  A  college  education  is 
required  by  law  of  the  practitioners  of 
many  professions  but  in  fact  college 
training  is  not  essential  to  success  m 
any  activity  and  is  of  real  value  to  very 
few  individuals.  These  few  are  the 
natural  scholars  and  the  hard  workers. 
It  is  to  open  the  doors  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  to  the  young  men  and  women  of 
the  Tribune  family  who  fall  within  these 
classifications  that  the  Tribune  will 
award  annually  until  further  notice  two 
scholarships  of  $500  each.” 


UNOFHCIAL  REMARK 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  I  am  in¬ 
formed  that  your  account  of  the  news¬ 
print  committee  report  on  page  seven 
of  April  27th  has  been  misinterpreted. 
My  remark  about  “taking  it  on  the  chin 
to  the  tune  of  $15,000,000”  was  a  per¬ 
sonal  side  remark,  not  a  part  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  report.  I  did  not  specify  that  this 
would  happen  July  1st.  I  referred  to  the 
cost  of  a  $5  a  ton  increase  for  a  whole 
year’s  consumption.  I  would  appre¬ 
ciate  your  making  it  clear  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  was  in  no  way  responsible  for 
this  personal  remark.  I  believe  most 
of  the  audience  clearly  understood  this. 

E.  K.  Gaylord,  Publisher,  Oklahoma 
City  Oklahoman  &  Times,  and  member 
A.N.P.A.  Paper  Committee. 


LIBEL  SUIT  DISCONTINUED 
Action  Agninat  N.  Y.  Sun  Was  One 
of  28  Suits 

The  $500,000  libel  suit,  brought  by 
Mrs.  Olga  Ziegler  against  The  Sun 
Printing  and  Publishing  Association, 
publisher  of  the  New  York  Sun,  was 
discontinued  when  it  appeared  on  the 
calendar  of  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New 
York  on  April  29. 

This  suit  is  one  of  28  brought  by  Mrs. 
Ziegler  against  New  York  City  news¬ 
papers,  Associated  Press.  United  Press 
and  newsjiapers  in  Buffalo,  Syracuse, 
Rochester,  Jamestown  and  Albany, 
based  upon  published  reports  referring 
to  the  arrest  of  Mrs.  Ziegler  on  a 
charge  of  instigating  the  murder  of  her 


husband,  Otto  Ziegler,  on  Sept.  15,  1931 

The  Sun  interposed  a  defense  that  the 
article  complained  of  was  a  fair  and 
true  report  of  the  proceedings  instituted 
against  Mrs.  Ziegler,  and  denied  any 
malice  in  the  publication. 

The  court  record  disclosed  that  no 
monetary  or  other  consideration  was 
paid  to  Mrs.  Ziegler  or  her  attorneys 
for  the  discontinuance.  This  was  con¬ 
firmed  by  DeWitt,  Van  Aken  &  Moyni- 
han,  the  attorneys  for  the  Sun,  who 
stated  that  no  consideration  whatever 
was  given  to  Mrs.  Ziegler  for  the  dis¬ 
continuance  of  her  suit  against  the  Sun, 
and  further,  that  the  World-Telegram 
case,  which  will  be  reached  in  a^ut  a 
week  for  trial,  also  in  the  Federal 
Court  in  New  York  City,  will  not  be 
settled  out  of  court. 


PREACHER-AUTHOR  HONORED 


Dr.  Sheldon,  Who  Wrote  Tn  Hit 
Steps,’  Edited  Daily  as  ‘JeBus  Would’ 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Topeka,  Kan.,  May  3 — The  Topeka 
Press  Club  tonight  honored  Dr. 
Charles  M.  Sheldon,  preacher,  editor 
and  author. 

The  dinner  tonight  was  almost  an 
anniversary  of  the  now  historical  ex¬ 
periment  in  which  Dr.  Sheldon  ran  the 
Topeka  Capital  one  week  as  “Jesus 
would  edit  it.”  The  experiment  in 
editing  is  conceded  by  editors  to  be  an 
outstanding  episode  in  Kansas  news¬ 
paper  history.  The  Sheldon  editions 
of  the  Capital  were  read  throughout 
the  world  because  of  the  man  who 
edited  them. 

Dr.  Sheldon,  who  won  fame  through 
authorship  of  the  famous  religious 
book,  “In  His  Steps,”  said  that  “I  think 
that  if  I  had  a  jiaper  of  my  own  I 
would  print  about  half  the  quantity  of 
matter  that  most  of  the  dailies  use,  and 
condense  it.  And  if  I  wrote  more  than 
one  editorial  I  would  block  in  one,  at 
least,  on  the  front  page  and  make  it 
short.  If  I  could  find  anywhere  the 
right  man,  I  would  give  him  the  job 
of  telling  the  reader  exactly  what  the 
Associated  Press  news  meant.  If  I 
really  owned  a  paper  and  had  a  free 
hand  I  would  print,  once  a  month,  the 
most  important  subject  in  the  whole 
world  and  put  it  on  some  page  all  by 
itself,  and  I  am  very  sure  every  word 
of  it  would  be  read.” 


BOND  PURCHASE  OFFERED 


Chicago  American,  Daily  New*  Make 
Financial  Announcements 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Chicago,  May  6— Announcement  was  1 
made  here  this  week  that  the  Chicago 
American  is  again  offering  its  bond¬ 
holders  an  opportunity  to  dispose  of 
their  bonds  to  the  company  direct,  up 
to  a  limit  of  $150,000  par  value  of  the 
bonds,  at  par  plus  accrued  interest.  De¬ 
livery  must  be  made  to  the  American 
on  or  before  May  18,  according  to  a 
letter  addressed  to  known  bondholders. 

Holders  of  $3,500,000  of  ten-year  six 
per  cent  debentures  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  Inc.,  or  approximately  S'A  per 
cent  of  the  outstanding  amount  of  $4,- 
092,800,  have  accepted  new  ten-year  five 
per  cent  debentures,  plus  $5.00  in  cash 
for  each  $1,000  of  bonds,  in  preference 
to  100  and  accrued  interest,  the  price 
at  which  the  old  issue  had  been  called 
for  redemption.  As  a  result  of  this  de¬ 
mand  for  new  debentures,  the  entire 
proposed  closed  issue  of  $3,500,000  will 
be  outstanding.  Holders  of  deposit  re¬ 
ceipts  have  been  notified  that  the  new 
Daily  News  debentures  will  be  ready 
for  delivery  alxiut  May  17,  when  the 
cash  distribution  will  also  be  made. 


GUILD  COMPILING  DIRECTORY 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Lansing,  Mich.,  May  6 — The  re¬ 
cently  organized  Michigan  Newspaper 
Guild  is  starting  compilation  of  a  direc¬ 
tory  of  Michigan  newspaper  editorial 
workers.  Five  active  guilds  will  turn 
in  lists  of  newspaper  workers  in  their 
respective  territories  and  co-operation 
of  individuals  sympathetic  with  the 
movement  will  be  sought  in  completing 
the  list.  The  information  is  being 
cleared  through  Robert  L.  Perry,  of 
the  Detroit  Free  Press,  editor  of  the 
Michigan  Guild  Reporter. 


Fof  Everything  Electric 
See  General  Electric 

The  comflett  G-E  line  enables 
you  to  entrust  one  manufac¬ 
turer  with  the  undivided 
responsibility  for  every  elec¬ 
trical  requirement  of  the 
modern  pressrooDS. 

For  particulars,  address  the 
nearest  G-E  office,  or  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric,  Dept.  6-201, 
Schenectady,  New  York. 

OBl(lMAL#ElBCTRlC 


New  Hoe  Color  Mat 
Registering  Rack 

iilB 


WITH  this  novel  device,  color  mats  are  quickly 
and  positively  set  to  design,  for  close  register. 
Guess  work  is  eliminated.  It  wiU  pay  for  itself  many 
times  over  in  reducing  costly  registering  time. 

SEND  FOR  DETAILS 

R.  HOE  &  CO.,  Inc. 

138TH  STREET  AND  EAST  RIVER,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Stereotype  Room 
Efficiency 

Means  quick  production  of  good 
plates  and  the  elimination  of  re¬ 
casts  as  far  as  possible. 

Moulding  Blankets 

Hard  and  Soft  Cork  Blankets 
Heavy  Wool  Moulders 
Light  Wool  Moulders 
Thin  Wool  Moulders 

(All  SizM) 

Space  Peeking  Fdt 
4  Thicknesses— No.  25, 
No.  35,  No.  40,  No.  50 

Eaty  tm  tear,  quick  to  ptaem 

New  England  Newspaper 
Supply  Company 
Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

CaU*  AddrMZ  NENSCO 

WorcMtor, 


FRICTION  DRIVE 

AN  EXCLUSIVE 

FEATURE  OF  THE 

GOSS 

Curved  Routing  Machine 

•  The  Goss  53B  is  the  only  routing 
machine  made  without  tapes  or  belts  for 
driving  the  cutter  spindle.  Metal  disc 
friction  pulley  on  the  main  shaft  and  a 
small  leather  cone-shaped  pulley  on 
spindle  provide  exceptionally  dependable 
driving  mechanism.  Easy,  positive  move¬ 
ment  of  the  router  tool  lengthwise  of  the 
cylinder,  quick  adjustment  of  the  depth 
of  the  cut,  and  protection  from  flying 
chips  are  contributing  factors  to  the  ac¬ 
curacy,  speed,  safely,  ease  of  operation 
and  dependability  which  characterize  the 
55B  Curved  Routing  Machine.  Write 
today  for  price  and  complete  details. 


National 

Advartisars 

wznt  their  metazge*  delivered 
into  the  homes.  The  most  ac¬ 
credited  mcBMaten  are  the 

NEWSPAPERS 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 
CHICAGO.  ILL 

N«w  York:  220  E.  42nd  Sirttt 
San  FrandKo:  707  Call  Building 

The  Goss  Printinq  Pbess  Compuiv 
OF  Enqlano,  Ltd.,  LONDON  ENG. 
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Classified  Advertising 

RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Oniar) 

1  Time  —  .St  per  line 

3  Times  —  .4t  per  line 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cash  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  .75  per  1^ 

4  Times  —  .•#  per  line 
Count  six  words  to  the  line 

White  space  charged  at  same  rate  per  line 
per  insertion  as  earned  by  frequency  of 
insertion.  Minimum  space,  three  lines. 
The  Editor  A  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to 
classify,  edit  or  reject  any  copy. 


Newspaper  Broker* 


Buying.  Selling,  .Merging  of  newapaper.s. 
No  leases  or  trades.  No  listing  charge. 
Len  Feighner.  Pythian  Building,  Nash¬ 
ville,  Mich.,  or  J.  W.  Mapoles,  Murphy's 
Hotel,  Uichniond,  Va. 


M.  ('.  .Moore,  Newspaper  Broker 

Beverly  Mills.  California,  has  weekly  and 
exclusive  daily  papers  to  offer. 


Opportunity  for  party  with  experience  and 
limited  capital.  Dally  paper  New  York, 
North  Carolina.  Pennsylvania.  Group  of 
s'eeklies  New  Jersey.  All  well  established 
with  adequate  equipment  and  earning 
profit.  Price  and  terms  reasonable.  J.  B. 
Shale,  Times  Building,  New  York. 


Newspapers  Wanted 


Daily  wanletl  In  town  not  over  .35.000,  East 
only.  t.Ti.OUO  cash  down.  B-785,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Flnanriully  able  newspaper  executive  will 
purchase  interest  in  small  daily  or  large 
seekly,  or  will  buy  outright  on  terms. 
Ample  rash  for  worthy  proposition.  East 
or  Mid-west  preferred.  Reply  in  strict 
confidence  to  B-780,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Investment  Opportunity  Wanted 


Experienced  newspaperman,  married,  now 
employed,  seeking  opportunity  to  invest 
limited  amount,  gradually  increasing  in¬ 
vestment.  in  live  newspaper,  medium-sized 
city.  Can  serve  in  any  editorial  capacity. 
Primarily  Interested  In  future.  B-739,  E  & 
P  Personnel  Service. 


Inung  Man  with  oustanding  metropelitan 
oelllng  record  In  national  and  local  adver¬ 
tising,  wants  position,  has  $50,000  cash 
to  invest  in  A-1  midwest,  south  or  Cali¬ 
fornia  dally  newspaper.  Replies  strictly 
confidential.  B-787,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SEEKING 

A  NEWSPAPER  JOB? 

Then  write  Jor  application.  When 
returning  it,  send  a  recent  photograph 
(snapshot  or  reproduction  will  suffice, 
but  one  must  be  included)  and  a 
200-word  statement  giving  your  reason 
lor  bciieving'you  can  succeed  in  the 
position  sought.  Also  write  a  40- 
word  classified  ad  stating  your  claims, 
to  appear  three  times  in  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER.  We  reserve  the  right 
to  decline  acceptance  of  any  appli¬ 
cation  without  stated  reason. 

Send  SS.OO  check  or  money  order 
with  application  as'advertising  fee 
which  will  also  cover  registration 
ervice  and  a  three-month  subscription 
to  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  or  an 
extension  of  your  present  subscription. 
None  but  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
subscribers  may  register. 

Registration  is^for  a  period  of  six 
months.  An  additional  percentage 
charge  will  be  made  when  and  if  a 
position  is  obtained4or  you. 

€&P 

PERSONNEL  SERVICE 

1 700  Timts  Bldj.,  Times  Sq  Mr* 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


CircuIgtioQ  Promotion 


Situations  Wanted 


Situation*  Wanted 


NcwBpaperdom'sLeadliigCirculstionBullders 
Morrison  Plan 

‘■The  Plan  that  Pays  and  Proves  It" 
Write  the  John  F.  Morrison  Company, 
Royal  Union  Bldg.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


Better  Dally  Newspapers  in  every  section 
of  the  country  are  using  and  unreservedly 
endorsing  Partlowe  Plan  circulation-build¬ 
ing  campaigns,  more  than  ever  before. 
For  quick  definite  A.  B.  C.  circulation  In- 
v:rea8e  regardless  of  business  conditions  in 
your  field,  write  or  wire  collect  The  Charles 
Partlowe  Company,  Occidental  Building, 
Indianapolis. 


H.  IlrPriest  it  Associates 

World’s  Record  Circulation  Builders 
346  5th  Ave.,  New  York  City 


Foreign  Publications 


Out-of-town  Newspapers  Books 

Foreign  Magazines  Periodicals 

SCHULTZ  NEWS  AGENCY 
112  West  44th  St..  N.Y.C.  MEdalllon  3-9061 


Help  Wanted 


I..<M-al  .Advertising  Manager! 

Might  Consider 
Top  Salesman 
Who  Can  Handle  Job. 

We  prefer  man  who  is  now  in  charge  of 
local  department  on  evening  paper  of  150,- 
000  to  200,000  circulation. 

.Ml  particulars  first  letter.  Address  Box 
B-784,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation  District  Manager— If  you  are 
about  30  years  of  age  and  have  plenty  of 
energy  and  ambition  to  get  ahead;  if  you 
have  successfully  handled  a  home  delivery 
district  promoting  carrier  circulation;  have 
produced  results  throughout,  and  want  to 
connect  with  one  of  the  youngest,  fastest- 
growing  outfits  in  the  home  delivery  field, 
this  may  be  a  good  opportunity  for  you. 
Six-day  paper  In  Greater  New  York  area. 
Salary,  including  use  of  car.  $32.50,  plus 
bonus  on  new  business.  Write,  stating  ex¬ 
perience  fully.  Enclose  photo.  B-754, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ClasHiflefI  Telephone  Supervisor  for  metro¬ 
politan  evening  paper  in  midwest.  Write 
fully  stating  age,  education,  experience, 
leferences  and  salary  expected.  Please  en¬ 
close  photo  If  possible.  Address  Box  B- 
783.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


The  Kegisler  and  Tribune,  Des  Moines, 

Iowa,  wants  young  man,  23  to  35.  to  super¬ 
vise  ami  increase  morning,  evening  and 
■Sunday  circulation  in  well-established 
agency  In  an  Iowa  city  of  20,000  or  more. 
Net  yearly  earnings  $2,500  and  up.  plus 
liberal  bonus  on  circulation  increases. 
Must  be  experienced  in  "Little  Merchant 
Plan,”  aggressive  and  hard  worker.  TTn- 
usiial  opportunity  for  right  man.  Requires 
$2,000  cash  deposit  as  security  only.  5% 
Interest  paid.  Will  consider  only  mid¬ 
west  ai)p11cants.  Forward  picture  plus  full 
quallflcalions  and  experience  to  R.  C.  Fur¬ 
man.  Register  and  Tribune,  Des  Moines. 
Iowa. 


The  I.eiiiling  Trade  Paper  In  Its  T.lne — 
Middle  West  la  looking  for  a  young,  ag¬ 
gressive  newspaper  man  who  has  had  ex¬ 
perience  on  a  Country  Weekly — Office  and 
also  travel  part  of  time  In  car.  securing 
and  writing  merchandising  stories  of  suc¬ 
cessful  merchants.  Must  be  able  to  write 
Interestingly — should  use  a  camera.  Give 
details  of  experience,  age — if  married,  na¬ 
tionality.  religion.  How  much  starting 
salary  and  other  particulars  that  will  give 
us  a  good  picture  of  yourself.  n-776. 
Editor  *  Publisher. 


Situation*  Wanted 


Advertising  Manager — National  or  local, 
now  available.  Forty,  married,  productive 
record.  Fifteen  years'  experience  selling 
all  display  cl.assiflcatlons  and  managing 
department.  Employed  now.  n-692.  E  A 
P  Personnel  Service. 


.Assistant  C'lasaifled  Manager 
or 

Telephone  Supervisor 

Because  of  present  employment,  cannot 
give  details  here.  A  mail  Inquiry,  how¬ 
ever,  will  bring  complete  history  and  quali¬ 
fications.  Write  now!!  B-758,  E  &  P  Per¬ 
sonnel  Service. 


Mr,  Canadian  PubUsher:  Circulation  man¬ 
ager.  11  years'  thorough  experience.  Can 
make  survey,  know  newspaper 
news  content  value,  can 

results,  and  get  money  for  circulation 
secured.  Economical  operation  consistent 
with  sound  judgment.  B-760.  E  &  P  Per- 


Assistant  to  executive  or  secretary — large 
and  varied  experience — familiar  all  depart¬ 
ments  newspaper  work.  Prominent  author 
and  former  publisher  says,  "His  grasp  of 
affairs  was  such  that,  had  I  remained  as 
head  of  the  business,  he  would  have  held 
one  of  the  highest  positions  in  it.”  B-752, 
E  &  P  Personnel  Service. 


Assistaut  to  Publisher  of  weekly  newspaper 
where  there  is  opportunity  to  buy  an  in¬ 
terest.  I  have  a  successful  record  as 
teacher  and  newspaperman  in  the  East  and 
South.  My  original  home  is  in  the  West. 
B-772.  E  &  P  Personnel  Service. 


Cireulutlon  .Manager — Not  "hot  shot”  grad¬ 
uate  of  all  big  newspapers  in  America, 
but  an  ambitious  young  man,  married,  who 
has  made  good  on  small  paper  (six  years) 
and  wants  bigger  job.  Specialty  carrier 
promotion  and  boy  welfare.  B-728,  E  &  P 
Personnel  Service. 


(  Irculation  Manager — A  reputation  for  sue. 
ces.sful  circulation  building,  together  with 
years  of  practical  management  experience 
are  mine.  If  your  circulation  is  dwindling, 
you  may  need  my  services.  Not  a  young¬ 
ster,  but  an  able  manager  with  live  energy, 
splendid  promotion  ideas,  unquestioned 
character  and  ability.  Services  available 
to  responsible  publisher.  B-719.  E  &  P 
I’ersonnel  Service. 


(  irculation  Manager,  assistant  or  super¬ 
visor.  Fifteen  years’  experience  all  phases 
circulation.  Enviable  record.  Intelligent, 
perai.'itent  plugger.  Want  connection  with 
newspaper  where  Integrity  is  paramount 
necessity.  B-K85,  B  &  P  Personnel  Service. 


Editor  of  morning  daily  for  eight  years; 
now  in  bank  public  relations  and  adver¬ 
tising  field;  will  return  to  newspaper  in 
executive  editorial  or  advertising  position 
or  as  assistant  to  publisher;  college  and 
university  graduate;  43  years  old;  mar¬ 
ried;  history  and  executive  qualitications 
available  upon  inquiry  to  B-749,  E  &  P 
I'ersonnel  Service. 


Promotion  Man— In  complete  charge  of 
disDlay.  classilled,  editorial  and  circulation 
promotion,  six  years  on  one  newspaper  and 
four  years’  additional  experience  on  two 
others.  Department  discontinued.  Seeking 
position  as  promotion  manager  or  assistant 
on  newspaper  of  over  50,000  circulation  or 
advertising  manager  on  newspaper  (to™ 
10.000  to  20,000  circulation.  31,  married. 


Reporter— General  or  sports.  Two  years 
college.  Twenty  months’  practical  experi¬ 
ence  on  fair-sized  daily.  Now  employed  in 
blind  alley  on  metropolitan  area  daily.  Age 
23.  Good  character  and  habits.  Have  ex¬ 
cellent  references.  Go  anywhere.  Intelli¬ 
gent.  steady  and  plugger.  Available  on 
short  notice  at  modest  salary.  B-777,  E  & 
P  Personnel  Service. 


Reporter,  28,  married,  wants  job.  Any 
location.  University  graduate,  2V4  year* 
experience  handling  sports,  courts,  general 
news,  editing  copy.  etc.  Some  experience 
as  ad  salesman.  Past  record  open  to  in¬ 
spection.  Will  submit  samples  of  work. 
B-786.  E  &  P  PeAonnel  Service. 


Single  man.  age  ’J4,  good  health,  college 
graduate,  English  major  with  degree  in 
Education,  wants  position  as  reporter. 
Background  in  history,  economics,  Ameri¬ 
can  government.  Knows  football,  base¬ 
ball,  basketball,  golf,  tennis.  Experience 
limited  to  three  years  college  paper.  Will¬ 
ing  to  start  at  bottom;  not  afraid  of  work. 
Will  go  anywhere.  Edward  1..  I’resby.  13 
Madison  St.,  Lakeport,  N.  H. 


Slotnmn  or  copy  reader  of  tine  metropolitan 
experience  wants  job,  big  or  little  town. 
B-722,  E  &  1’  I’eraonnel  Service. 


Stereotype  Foreman  -<lf  wide  experience, 
now  employed,  modern  methods,  economi¬ 
cal.  conservative,  temperance,  cooperation 
lictween  departments.  Interview  or  out¬ 
line  of  experience,  wages  adjustable,  pre¬ 
fer  East  or  Middle  West.  B-753,  E  &  P 
Personnel  Service. 


Kditoriiil — Man  with  ten  years’  service  on 
metropolitan  dailies  now  employed;  han¬ 
dled  promotion  editions,  city  and  state 
desks,  covered  all  beats  and  conducted  suc¬ 
cessful  crusades;  copy  producer,  knows 
news  and  features,  how  to  get  them  and 
uses  good  judgment;  capable  deskman; 
sober,  sincere,  married,  30  years  ol<l;  posi¬ 
tion  carrying  oiiportunitles  for  advance¬ 
ment  wanted.  B-7G3,  E  &  P  Personnel 
Service. 


Kilitor,  Weekly  Newspaper — Young  man 
employed  as  editor  of  Long  Island  weekly 
for  the  past  year  seeks  editorial  position 
either  on  daily  or  large-town  weekly  news¬ 
paper.  He  has  written  everything  from 
classilled  ads  to  editorials,  is  21  years  old, 
and  a  graduate  of  higli  school  and  journal¬ 
ism  school.  Go  anywhere.  B-776,  E  &  P 
I’ersonnel  Service. 


Kxeeullve  Position — Princeton  graduate,  26 
years  old,  with  2  years’  training  in  one  of 
country’s  best  dallies  of  45-50. uOO  circula¬ 
tion.  feels  prepared  for  executive  position. 
Such  position  with  present  affiliation  un¬ 
available  owing  to  family  ownership.  Has 
worked  in  news,  advertising,  circulation, 
merchandising,  busine.ss  departments. 
Make-up  knowledge  also  his.  Wants  con¬ 
tact  with  publisher  of  dally  between  15- 
25,000  circulation  looking  forward  to  re¬ 
tiring  within  a  few  years.  Filling  of  ex¬ 
ecutive  position  to  be  considered  anticl- 
I'atlng  eventual  buying  of  whole  or  part 
interest  in  enterprise.  B-770.  Editor  Ac 
I’ublisher. 


General  or  advertlsin*;  manager  connection 
wanted  with  dally  paper.  Now  employed 
as  business  manager  of  small  city  daily. 
2"  years’  experience  as  owner  and  man¬ 
ager.  ('an  come  on  30  days’  notire.  .\d- 
flress  "Baldwin,”  care  Editor  &  Publisher 


I.lbrarlan- -Fifteen  years  of  wide,  practical 
experience;  successfully  operating  and 
managing  newspaper  "morgues’’  on  New 
York  dailies.  Complete  knowledge  of  the 
Indexing  of  clippings,  photos  and  cuts. 
Outstanding  record  and  excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Steady,  competent  and  loyal. 
H-757.  E  &  P  I’ersonnel  Service. 


To — Mr.  Publisher.  From — An  advertising 
Solicitor.  Can  you  use  an  advertising  so¬ 
licitor  who  is  under  30,  energetic  and  full 
of  ideas — who  has  sold  elaasifled  and  dis¬ 
play  successfully  for  two  of  New  York's 
leading  newspapers  and  who,  above  all. 
makes  those  few  extra  calls  each  day? 
B-751,  E  &  P  Personnel  Service. 


A'oung  Man,  26.  scholarly  disposition,  de¬ 
sires  to  enter  newspaper  work.  Widely 
traveled  and  widely  experienced.  Experi¬ 
enced  In  sea  life,  army  life,  tropical  life, 
oil,  radio  and  communlctlons.  music.  Has 
completed  course  journalism,  also  extensive 
reading  social  sciences.  B-779.  E  &  P  Per. 
Honnel  Service. 


Mechanical  Equipment  for  Sale 


For  Sale — Electro  Display  Monotype  Mat¬ 
rices,  San  Serif  Medium.  18,  24.  30  and 
36  pt.  Cost  $150.  Used  three  times.  Will 
sell  for  $75.  The  Parsons-Faulkner  Co., 
.Ashland,  Ky.  _ 


l-ClasH  .5300  Dupligraph  No.  1157;  l-P-2 
Addressograph  No.  9878 :  l-Graphotype. 
Excellent  condition.  $800.00  Cash.  Ad- 
.Iress  P.  O.  Box  156.  011  City,  Pa. 


Mechanical  Equipment  Wantetl 


Wanted — Used  16  or  24-page  rotary  press 
an<l  complete  stereotype  equipment.  B-774. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Wanted— Hoe  or  Scott  5 -col.  ffat  casting 
hox.  (jive  price  A  age.  B.  781,  Editor  A 
Publisher.  _ 


Photo-Engraving  Equipment  for  SsJa 


Kngraving  Departraeat  Kqalpaaent,  all 
standard  brands,  new  and  trade-ins.  Eeti- 
mates  furnished.  E.  T.  Sullebarger  Co.. 
116  John  Street.  New  York  City.  _ 


Newspaper  Supplies 


.Advertising  Solicitor  with  twenty  years’ 
experience.  Over  ten  years  with  one  of 
largest  .Southern  dallies.  Versatile  copy 
writer,  with  wide  experience  on  furniture 
and  ready  to  wear  copy  and  layouts. 
Familiar  with  every  phase  of  work.  Fully 
capable  of  managing  department  and  in¬ 
creasing  linage  profitably.  B-782.  E  *  P 
Personnel  Service. 


An  editorial  exeenttve  with  successful 
journalistic  and  business  experience,  able 
to  take  complete  charge  of  a  newspaper 
enterprise.  Is  open  for  a  connection  that 
offers  the  future  possibility  of  becoming 
publisher  or  part  owner.  Young  enough  to 
inspire  and  energize;  old  enough  to  have 
acquired  wide,  practical  knowledge,  tact 
and  sound  business  judgment.  A  man  of 
vigorous  health,  clean  living,  Induetry,  per¬ 
sonality,  extensive  reading  and  travel,  a 
forceful  writer  and  student  of  affairs;  will, 
ing  to  Invest  financially.  B.  P.  Rucker,  104 
S.  Michigan  Are..  (Chicago,  Ill. 


Asaiatant — A  yoaag  man  with  varied  bual- 
nasB  azparlence  would  like  to  hear  from 
one  who  ta  Intcraated  tn  securing  an  as¬ 
sistant  who  will  develop.  B-762.  E  A  P 
Personnel  Service. 


Mschlalst-Operator — A-1,  fast.  accurate 
and  dependable.  Now  employed,  wants 
change.  Adequate  reason.  8  years  present 
ait.  Married.  B-765.  Editor  A  I’ublisher. 


Stereotype  and  Presaroam  Snpalles-  -Elec¬ 
tric  Matrix  Scorching  Machines.  Ameri¬ 
can  Publishers  Supply.  Box  131,  West 
Lynn,  Maia. 


USED  Mechanical  Equipment  WANTED! 

Newspapers  frequently  write  to  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
for  advice  as  to  where  they  can  buy  certain  second-hand  equip¬ 
ment  which  they  don't  see  advertised  on  this  page.  Therefore, 
if  you  are  a 

DEALER  or 

MANUFACTURER  Accepting  Trade-ins 

You  should  have  your  offers  of  second-hand  equipment  appearing 
on  this  page  every  week — 

TO  CAPTURE  THE  AHENTION  OF  INTERESTED  BUYERS. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  May  11,  1935 


Says  Frederick  J.  Libby,  in  an  Eng¬ 
lish  book  titled  The  Causes  of  War: 
“There  is  no  question  that  if  the  owners 
and  editors  and  reporters  of  the  press 
of  the  world  decided  to  use  their  power 
to  establish  peace  they  could  do  it.” 

Do  you  believe  that,  as  a  practical 
matter  ? 

I  do! 

I  believe  the  power  of  the  press, 


By  MARLEN  PEW 

IT  is  unfair  to  class  the  power  of  the 
press  of  other  nations,  except  the 
British,  with  our  own.  Censorship  is 
in  absolute  control  over  the  bulk  of 
the  press  of  Europe  and  Asia.  In  mili¬ 
tary  matters,  esp^ially,  news  columns 
are  not  to  be  believed.  Political  man¬ 
ipulation,  ownership  by  interests,  state 
control  of  press  service,  religious  preju¬ 
dices,  trade  rivalries,  half-crazed  na- 


have  been  written  on  the  topic  of  uni¬ 
versal  peace,  worthy  of  a  Pulitzer 
award.  Surely  the  bewildered  people 
want  to  know  why  the  cauldrons  of 
war  are  again  bubbling  in  so  many 

Mtions,  with  the  evidence  of  war’s  jf  the  matter  is  ably  dished' m 
futdity  and  ghastly  waste  everywhere  -r  »r  ..  r- 

naked.  They  want  to  know  if  the 
“Good  Neighbor”  doctrine  is  only  a 
smooth  phrase  in  international  relations. 

Are  we  men  or  beasts? 

This  week  at  my  radio  I  heard  a 
voice  in  London  calling  the  roll  of  the 
far-flung  British  Empire,  each  state 
paying  tribute  to  King  George  on  the 
occasion  of  his  silver  jubilee,  and  I 
heard  the  response  of  the  Sovereign 
which  must  have  penetrated  the  senses 


influence  is  the  common  editoriil.-oom 
belief  that  the  average  reader  is 
to  distraction  by  essays  on  peace 
other  international  political  top^j 
This  is  a  misUken  notion,  in  my  vitwJ 
if  the  matter  is  ably  dished  up.  inj 
editorial  writer  of  New  York 
News  occasionally  gives  brilliant  (WJ 
onstrations  of  how  “heavy,”  abstrad 
public  questions  can  be  gingered  ^ 
to  suit  the  taste  and  to  fire  the  inw 
agination  of  ordinary  work-a-dai 
readers.  ^ 


By  and  large  the  American  press  „ 
free  and  able  enough  to  win  any  righW 
ous  crusade.  It  is  miles  ahead  of  p(^ 


1  UCIICVC  IIIC  V*  - - - 1  -  --  —  -  '  , 

beinR  the  power  to  disseminate  truth  tionalisms,  greed,  hate,  fear  and  ignor 


and  popular  understanding,  is  limitless. 
The  people  endure  curses  on  their  civ¬ 
ilization  because  of  ignorance  and  dis¬ 
organization.  TrutK  breaks  all  chains. 
No  mortal  evil  can  endure  against  the 
impact  of  intelligent  and  fearless  ex¬ 
posure  and  the  type  of  righteous  cru¬ 
sading  that  a  free  press  is  capable  of 
conducting.  This  includes  war,  both 
civil  and  international.  It  includes,  as 
well,  the  revolting  continuing  evils  of 
poverty  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  venal 
crime,  organized  vice,  the  spread  of 
preventable  and  controllable  diseases, 
the  resort  to  violence  in  class  or  racial 
controversies,  misgovernment,  the  vici¬ 
ous  immorality  that  is  bound  up  in 
predatory  commerce  and  in  a  society 
heavily  committed  to  false  cultural 
standards. 

A  great  press,  free  politically,  intel¬ 
lectually,  economically,  is  capable  of 
leading  mankind  to  Olympian  glories 
if /when  owners,  editors  and  reporters 
“use  their  power.” 

Such  is  my  faith  in  the  dynamic 
force  of  the  primary  medium  of  public 
opinion,  and  if  this  be  bigotry  the  Shop 
Talk  column  stands  condemned. 

«  *  * 

But  of  course  the  press  of  no  nation 
is  actually  free,  or  has  ever 
been  free,  politically,  intellectually  or 
economically.  We  believe  that  this 
great  boon  is  in  store  for  civilization 
in  the  perhaps  not  far  distant  future. 
The  present-day  ferment  of  public  opin¬ 
ion  throughout  the  world  is  evidence  of 
a  demand  for  truth  and  leadership  that 
cannot  for  long  be  denied.  Our  own 
press  comes  nearest  to  political  and 
economic  freedom.  Therefore  it  is  the 
world’s  most  influential  press.  In  gen¬ 
eral  it  is  written  by  men  of  conscience 
and  courage  and  therefore  it  constitutes 
the  leading  spiritual  force  among  the 
people  (“leading”  in  point  of  popular 
influence).  The  forces  of  religion  are 
relatively  small  and  disorganized.  The 
forces  of  education  lack  that  dauntless 
zeal  that  wins  and  suffer  from  standard¬ 
ization  and  domination  by  anti-spiritual 
elements.  As  a  whole  they  do  not 
yield  popular  training  in  the  art  of 
independent  thinking.  They  do  not  even 
train  the  rank  and  file  to  read  with 
comprehension.  The  incomparably  best 
ally  of  the  popular,  free  press  is  Science, 
but  strangely  enough  it,  too,  lacks  forth¬ 
right  courage  to  battle  head-on  against 
the  evils  which  weigh  us  down. 

*  ♦  * 

Mr.  LIBBY  rightly  predicates  his 
assertion  that  the  press  can  es¬ 
tablish  peace  by  citing  of  the  well- 
known  historic  fact  that  individual  news¬ 
papers  have  been  the  decisive  influence 
on  different  occasions  in  actually  bring¬ 
ing  about  a  war.  The  Spanish-.\mer- 
ican  and  Civil  wars  are  cases  in  point. 
If  they  can  precipitate  wars,  can  they 
not  prevent  them?  Who  will  lielieve 
that  Woodrow  Wilson  would  have  re¬ 
versed  his  peace  policy  if,  despite  the 
clamor  following  the  sinking  of  the 
Lusitania,  the  American  press  had 
solidly  stood  against  our  entrance  into 
the  World  War?  And  who  can  now 
doubt  that  our  failure  to  accept  the  dire 
lessons  of  the  World  War.  and  take 
positive  leadership  in  the  movement  to 
attain  universal  peace  through  organi¬ 
zation,  is  at  base  a  failure  of  our  press? 


ance  ham-string  editorship  and  render 
such  newspapers  worse  than  useless  in 
the  hands  of  the  reader.  But  there  are 
today  great  forces  loose  in  the  world, 
crying  for  change,  and  a  new  era  of 
human  rights.  As  the  right  to  read  and 
know  the  truth  about  the  affairs  of 
life  is  primary,  and  as  the  power  of  the 
press  for  good  or  evil  has  everywhere 
been  demonstrated,  who  can  reason 
against  the  theory  that  the  future  holds 
in  store  for  world  journalism  a  glitter¬ 
ing  promise  of  usefulness? 

the 


ular  thought  and  it  leads  every  m^l 
t  .U  U  If  IJ-  i  appealing  to  intelligent  ritizer.shifi 

of  more  than  half  the  world  s  popula-  This  would  be  a  far  different  wo^M  f 
tion.  It  was  a  gracious,  human  appeal,  the  press  of  Europe  and  Asia  bT^J 
but  It  contained  no  plea  for  the  uni-  niagic,  could  cut  the  ties  that’b^  W 

versa'  scrapping  of  arms  and  settlement  - - c.. 

of  international  controversy  through 
reason. 

In  the  American  press,  despite  the 
yearning  of  millions  of  thoughtful 
people,  I  find  no  sustained,  vital,  dra¬ 
matic  editorial  policy  looking  to  forth¬ 
right  action  by  our  Government  to  lead 
the  grand  peace  crusade.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  best,  most  forceful  and  en¬ 
tertaining  stuff  I  see  is  in  advocacy  of 
a  jingoism  that  seems  as  incongruous  in 
this  day  as  ducking-stools  for  witches. 


stupefy  editors,  giving  them  even  1 
fractional  part  of  the  power  of  thi 
American  and  British  press. 

DEMOCRATS  DROP  SURVEY 


From  this  idealistic  viewpoint 

American  newspaperman  looks  criti¬ 
cally  at  some  of  the  tendencies  in  our 
press  structure.  What,  they  ask,  is  all 
the  editorial  mumbling  about?  Why 
is  it  that  Pulitzer  Awards  of  1935,  an¬ 
nounced  this  week,  do  not  include  a 
prize  editorial  ?  The  press  of  the  nation 
for  a  whole  year,  some  2,000  newspa¬ 
pers  given  365  chances  apiece,  did  not 
contain  an  editorial  essay  worthy  of 
honor  as  an  outstanding  expression  of 
light  and  leading.  This  too,  in  a  period 
conceded  to  be  as  critical  as  any  in 
American  history.  Perhaps  the  Pul¬ 
itzer  jury  did  not  make  a  sufficiently 
thorough  search,  or  maybe  editors  were 
remiss  in  failing  to  nominate  worthy 
editorials,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the 
award  was  not  made,  constituting  an 
indictment  of  the  whole  press.  It  seems 
to  me  that  an  editorial  of  flaming  indig¬ 
nation  and  urgent  appeal  to  the  right- 
thinking  mass  of  our  people  might 


Dr.  LIBBY’S  statement  implies  that 
there  is  no  disposition  on  the  part 
of  owners,  editors  and  reporters  of  the 
press  of  the  world  to  use  their  power. 
He  says  they  could  achieve  the  result 
if  they  were  to  “decide”  to  act.  I 
probably  know  as  many  newspaperrnen 
as  anyone,  and  am  in  a  position  to 
judge  their  disposition.  Editorial  men 
are,  as  a  rule,  inveterate  idealists.  To 
them,  universal  peace,  and  all  it  implies, 
is  a  major  aspiration.  But  I  fear  that 
only  a  minority  are  aware  of  the  power 
their  newspapers  wield.  If  editors  and 
elephants  ever  awake  to  their  strength^ 
look  out!  Editorial  pages,  too  often, 
are  not  seriously  planned,  schemed  and 
plotted,  in  conference  and  according  to 
schedule.  Rather,  they  are  hit-and-miss 
affairs,  tuned  to  the  news  as  it  breaks, 
the  stuff  rattled  off  to  meet  the  occa¬ 
sion.  Pulitzer  prize  editorials  are  not 
thus  achieved,  except  through  a  miracle. 

Then,  also,  politics  play  a  part  in 
many  newspapers  and  there  are  some 
sheets  that  avoid  all  serious  Ci)ntro- 
versv  for  business  reasons  .\nothcr 


PreM  Disclosure  of  Micheltos  PUi 
Causes  Its  Abandonmeat 

{Special  to  Editor  &  Publisbu) 

Washington,  D.  C.  May  ^-Th» 
work  of  vigilant  newspapermen  hai 
written  other  newspapermen  out  ot 
jobs,  according  to  the  latest  informatk* 
of  the  Democratic  National  (iomimt. 
tee. 

(Charles  Michelson,  director  of  pub 
licity  for  the  committee,  was  planning 
to  hire  newsmen,  known  for  their  ex¬ 
perience  in  covering  national  and  loca 
politics,  to  make  a  series  of  survey) 
throughout  the  country  to  check  thi 
strength  of  the  Democratic  party. 

However,  Washington  newspaper! 
broke  the  story  last  week  and  so  Mr 
Michelson  has  put  his  scheme  “on  ice' 
temporarily.  He  feels  that  the  publidt] 
given  to  these  men  who  would  maki 
the  survey  might  injure  their  statu 
with  their  regular  employers. 

Those  engaged  in  this  work  were  ti 
take  leaves  of  absence  when  it  was  con 
venient. 

Michelson  stated,  however,  that  in  tb 
future  he  will  probably  carry  this  plai 
through,  in  view  of  the  approachin) 
elections.  He  pointed  out  there  is  n 
doubt  the  large  metropolitan  papers  wil 
do  much  the  same  work  prior  to  elec 
tion  day,  checking  the  political  strengt] 
of  the  two  parties. 
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To  MAKE-UP  on  One  InterType 


Setting  type  in  the  present-day  style  for  grocery  and  drug 
store  advertising  need  no  longer  be  a  costly,  time-wasting 
operation.  Formerly,  the  different  type  sizes  had  to  be 
assembled  by  a  difficult  “double-price”  process.  Today, 
with  modern  “mixer”  Intertypes,  food  and  drug  ads  are 
set  at  full  keyboard  speed— in  largo  type  and  small  type, 
all  mixed  together,  as  required— with  minimum  handling 
of  slugs,  proofs  and  corrections. 

A  composing  room  foreman  writes:  “We  very  frequently 
handle  2000  inches  and  more  of  food  and  drug  ads,  about 
90  per  cent  of  which  is  set  in  two  shifts  on  two  Model  G 
Intertypes.  Ads  properly  marked  come  off  these  machines 
in  such  shape  that  the  floor  men  have  little  gathering  to 
do,  consequently  a  minimum  chance  of  errors  and  little 
correcting.” 

A  business  manager:  “Our  ability  to  give  the  food  adver¬ 
tisers  the  kind  of  set-up  they  demand  has  been  respon¬ 


sible  for  a  substantial  increase  in  linage  in  this  classifi¬ 
cation,  at  a  reduced  page  cost.” 

The  Intertype  referred  to  above  (Model  G)  is  designed 
not  only  for  complicated  ad  composition  but  also  for 
straight  matter.  Any  operator  can  use  this  machine,  with 
its  standard  90-character  keyboard,  for  full-speed  news 
type  composition— in  fact,  for  practically  any  type  re¬ 
quired  by  any  newspaper,  including  headletter  and  big 
display.  And  with  the  addition  of  Intertype’s  economical 
Composing  Stick  Attachment,  the  range  of  Model  G  is 
extended  to  full-width  60-point  caps. 

Do  not  overlook  another  important  feature  of  this  ma¬ 
chine-simplicity  of  construction.  As  the  machinist  sees 
it.  Model  G  is  trouble-free.  As  the  operator  sees  it,  there 
is  nothing  new  to  learn  or  do. 

Investigate  the  triple -duty,  always -busy  Model  G  Text- 
Display -Mixer  Intertype.  Booklet  on  request. 


INTERTYPE  CORPORATION  •  360  FURHAN  ;<*TREET.  BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 


TtXT  IDtAL  NEWS,  DISPLAY  VOGUE  FAMILY 


INTERTYPE  MEANS  LARGER  PROFITS 
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ROTO  PROCESS  IMPROVEMENTS  MADE 

Elaborate  Installation  By  New  York  Daily  News  Embodies  All  Latest  Developments  In  High 

Speed  Gravure  Printing — Brooklvn  Plant  Enlarged 


Long  planned  in  the  minds  of  its  pub- 
J  lishers,  the  New  York  Daily  News 
rotogravure  plant  is  now  a  reality,  with 
construction  completed  on  the  six  story 
Brooklyn  plant  where  three  floors  were 
added  and  immeasurably  improved  color- 
gravure  presses,  built  by  Goss  Printing 
Press  Company,  were  installed. 

March  saw  the  new  unit  of  the  great 
publishing  organization  underway,  and 
colorgravure  is  contemplated  for  the 
near  future.  The  unique  equipment  in¬ 
stalled  to  greatly  speed  up  the  gravure 
process,  was  designed  largely  by  G.  A. 
Friess,  rotogravure  superintendent,  a 
pioneer  of  rotogravure  work  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  this  country.  The  equipment 
was  built  upon  specifications  of  the 
News  and  no  duplicates  are  in  use  at 
the  present  time.  Changes  are  embodied 
in  almost  every  process  of  the  produc¬ 
tion,  although  the  more  radical  depart¬ 
ures  are  in  the  press.  Many  short  cuts 
have  been  found  and  much  standard 
procedure  has  been  changed. 

The  fullest  appreciation  of  the  signi¬ 
ficance  of  the  changes  contained  in  the 
News’  step  forward,  can  only  be  possible 
by  a  rudimentary  knowledge  of  the  main 
principles  of  the  process.  Hence  this 
short  digression: 

Printing  methods  may  be  divided  into 
three  principal  groups.  The  most  com¬ 
mon  of  these  is  “relief,”  in  which  the 
ink  is  transferred  to  the  paper  from  the 
raised  portions  of  the  printing  surface. 
Another  is  the  “lithographic”  process, 
in  which  there  are  no  raised  or  depres¬ 
sed  portions,  but  the  non-printing  areas 
of  a  flat  surface  are  treated  so  as  to 
repel  the  ink.  The  third  method  is 
known  as  “intaglio,”  in  which  the  ink 
is  transferred  from  the  hollows  of  the 
printing  surface  to  the  paper,  excess 
ink  on  the  non-printing  raised  areas 
being  wiped  or  scraped  off  clean  before 
the  paper  is  brought  into  contact. 

For  fine  printing,  with  true  tone 
value  and  richness,  whether  it  be  in 


one-half  million  copies  in  color  every 
week  at  the  slow  si)eeds  obtainable  in 
the  past  did  not  permit  of  the  use  of 
color.  Printing  this  number  of  supple¬ 
ments  at  slow  speeds  would  call  for 
much  too  unwieldy  a  plant  for  the  News 
to  do  its  own  gravure  work  even  in 
monotone,  and  the  News’  work  has  al- 


presses  when  the  actual  printing  is 
done.  Any  required  enlarging  or  r^uc- 
ing  is  done  in  making  these  negatives. 

3.  Continuous  tone  jKJsitives  are  made 
by  projecting  light  through  the  nega¬ 
tive  onto  another  film  or  plate.  Posi¬ 
tives  are  also  retouched  as  may  be 
necessary. 


Three  stories  have  been  added  to  the  New  York  Daily  News  Brooklyn  plant 
to  house  the  new  gravure  equipment. 


ways  been  done  in  New  York  by  Art 
Gravure  Coriwration.  Recently,  how¬ 
ever,  a  great  many  advances  have  been 
made  in  roto  equipment,  presses,  and  in 
ink  for  higher  speed  roto  presses.  The 
process  has,  in  effect,  been  simplified, 
more  mechanized,  and  speeds  in  print¬ 
ing  gravure  which  have  heretofore  been 
considered  as  impossible  are  now  reali¬ 
ties.  These  developments  have  made 
practical  the  installation  of  a  rotogra- 


following  manner:  Ink  is  applied  in 
excess  to  the  cylinder  and  all  but  that 
portion  which  remains  in  the  etched 
recesses  is  scraped  off  by  a  thin  steel 
blade  called  the  doctor  blade.  Dark 
tones  have  been  etched  deep  and  retain 
more  ink  than  the  less  deeply  etched 
light  tones.  The  web  of  paper  is 
pressed  against  the  cylinder  with  a  rub- 
i)er  roller.  It  absorbs  the  ink  from  the 
hollows  and  is  thus  printed.  The  web 
is  run  through  other  cylinder  units  to 
print  the  reverse  side  of  the  sheet  for 
other  colors  and  then  it  is  folded  in 
a  standard  newspaper  folder. 

10.  When  a  press  cylinder  is  no 
longer  needed  for  printing,  or  after  it 
is  worn  out,  it  is  reclaimed  so  that  it 
may  be  used  over  again.  cylinder  is 
built  up  as  follows :  First  a  steel  base 
is  plated  electrolytically  with  a  thin 
layer  of  copper.  This  copper  layer 
is  ground  to  exact  size  and  ix>lished  to 
a  high  finish,  after  which  a  silver  solu¬ 
tion  bath  deiwsits  a  very  thin  layer  of 
silver  over  the  copper.  Then  .006"  to 
.008"  more  of  copper  are  plated  on  over 
the  silver.  This  is  called  the  Ballard 
Process.  This  outer  layer  of  copper  is 
iwlished  down  to  the  proi)er  diameter 
and  finish.  It  is  then  ready  for  use. 
After  using,  the  outer  copper  shell  is 
stripped  off,  this  stripping  being  per¬ 
mitted  by  the  thin  silver  layer.  A 
new  outer  shell  can  then  be  plated  on 
and  the  cylinder  used  over  again. 

Details  of  equipment  in  the  mechanical 
production  of  rotogravure  as  it  is 


4.  These  positives  are  laid  out  with  u- 

,.;e  .y,»  in  pane  for™  on  a.  large  glass 
plate  on  layout  tables  illuminated  from 
lielow.  Color  work 
that  all  colors  will  register  properly, 
a  separate  layout  being  made  for  each 
one. 

5.  The  assembled  pages  of  positives 
are  printed  by  passing  light  through 
them  onto  a  large  sensitized  sheet  of 
so-called  carlxm  tissue,  which  is  a  bi 


low,  numbering  each  production  stage  as 
arranged  so  the  outline  given  above.  Stage  Na 
1,  selection  of  copy,  will  of  course,  be 
handled  as  previously. 

2  &  3.  Levy  Process  cameras  are 
used  in  preparing  the  negatives  and 
positives.  These  cameras  are  suspended 
on  springs  so  as  to  be  unaffected  by 
building  vibrations.  Dark  rooms  arc 


monotone  work  or  in  reproducing  the  vure  plant  by  the  News.  Operation  chromated  gelatine  sheet  backed  with  equipped  with  all  conveniences,  inciuoing 
the  original  colors  of  a  subject,  intaglio,  started  with  the  12-page  supplement  in  paiier.  It  is  in  this  stage  that  the  screen  automatic  doors  opened  pneumatically 
of  all  the  methods  of  printing,  has  long  monotone  for  the  March  10th  issue  and  is  introduced  in  gravure  work,  as  the  from  a  kick-plate,  so  3®  to  leave  the 
been  recognized  as  the  most  artistic,  work  in  color  will  be  included  in  the  carlxin  tissue  is  printed  with  a  crossline  workman’s  hands  free.  There  are  five 
The_  screen  effect  is  subordinated  to  a 
minimum  and  a  very  large  quantity  of 
ink  can  be  applied  where  it  is  needed, 
while  the  highlights  are,  at  the  same 
tirne,  kept  sparkling  and  bright.  For 
this  reason  depth  and  richness  of  color 


near  future. 

The  News  roto  press  room  is  two 
stories  in  height  and  has  monitor  win¬ 
dows  in  the  roof  and  windows  l»th 
north  and  south  to  give  proper  illumina- 

_  _ _ _  tion,  especially  for  color  work,  and  also 

which  pn  be  produced  in  no  other  way,  the  proper  natural  air  circulation  which 
are  printed  by  intaglio.  Rotogravure  is  so  necessary  in  rotogravure  press- 
is  a  method  of  intaglio  printing  which  rooms. 


screen  (150  to  2(X)  lines  per  inch),  be¬ 
fore  it  is  printed  with  the  afore-men¬ 
tioned  positives.  Exjxisure  to  light  ren¬ 
ders  the  sensitized  resist  insoluble  in 
water,  the  degree  of  insolubility  depend- 


dark  rooms  and  three  cameras,  with 
room  for  two  more  cameras  when  they 
are  needed. 

Retouching,  perhaps  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  detail  in  fine  color  work,  is  a  hand 


ing  on  how  much  light  has  struck  it.  operation  and  depends  entirely  upon  the 
6.  Each  printed  sheet  of  carbon  skill  of  the  artist.  Correct  illumination 
tissue  is  then  applied  to  a  highly  pol-  is  the  only  physical  aid  that  can  be  giv^ 

^ . ^  _ _ _  .  ished  copper  press  cylinder  by  squee-  4.  Standard  opal  glass  topped 

adapts  itself  to  newspaper  work'and  the  The  gravure  ink  and  its  volatile  sol-  geeing  with  moisture  to  make  it  ad-  ping  tables  are  us^  for  laying  out  me 
results  obtained  by  this  method,  in  vent  are  highly  inflammable.  A  com-  here.  Care  must  be  exercised  to  place  Monotone  work.  For  registering  color 
printing  both  monotone  and  color,  have  plete  exhaust  system  will  take  care  of  the  tissue  on  the  cylinder  in  exactly  the  layouts,  an  ingenious  mechanical  table 
never  been  equaled  by  any  other  high  all  dangers  and  fumes  from  the  inks  at  right  position  so  that  pages  and  colors  facilitates  the  work,  cutfing  out  much 
speed  process.  the  presses  as  well  as  gases  from  the  will  register  properly.  handling  and  moving  of  the  glass  plates. 

However,  it  is  only  recently  that  it  plating  and  etching  processes.  All  7.  The  paper  lacking  of  the  tissue  Plates  are  supported  separately  oyer  a 
has  become  correct  to  speak  of  roto-  rooms,  except  the  pressroom,  are  com-  is  removed  in  hot  water.  Continuing  master  register  glass  which  raises  me- 
gravure  as  a  high  speed  process,  suit-  pletely  air-conditioned  with  the  atmo-  the  hot  water  treatment  develops  the  chanically,  holding  them  in  the 
able  for_  use  by  newspapers.  Gravure  sphere  maintained  at  a  constant  humid-  printed  gelatine  by  dissolving  it  away  relative  positions  so  they  can  be  pickw 
presses  in  the  past  have  run  at  speeds  ity  and  temperature.  This  uniform  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  amount  of  up  all  at  once  without  danger  of  shitt- 
much  slower  than  even  the  older  style  moisture  in  the  air  is  necessary  to  hold  light  which  has  reached  it  through  the  ing.  Four  of  the  layout  tables  are  now 
black  and  white  news  presses,  and  this  a  perfect  register  and  working  condi-  positive  when  it  was  exjrosed.  Full  in  use,  with  room  for  the  installation  ot 
slowness  has  long  been  a  chief  deterrent  tions  in  all  stages  of  the  preparation  thickness  of  resist  remains  in  the  areas  three  more  when  necessary, 
to  the  more  general  use  of  rotogravure,  of  the  different  positives  and  carbon  which  are  not  to  be  etched  and  which  ^  5.  Printing  on  the  sensitized  carbon 
Another  reason  why  more  newspapers  resists  before  they  are  transferred  to  will  appear  unprinted  in  the  final  news-  tissue  is  done  in  large  vacuum  fr^es 
do  not  operate  their  own  gravure  plants  the  copper  cylinders  and  also  for  the  paper  page.  Other  thicknesses  cor-  similar  to,_  though  larger^  than._  those 
is  found  in  the  nature  of  the  work  most  uniform  functioning  of  all  the  respond  to  the  various  “tones”  in  the  used  in  printing  on  sensitized  zinc  tor 
necessary  to  prepare  the  cylinders  from  photographic  and  chemical  processes.  picture  being  reproduced.  Any  areas  ordinary  photo-engraving.  I^rge  dou- 

which  rotogravure  is  printed.  It,  like-  Though  most  of  the  equipment  for  which  are  definitely  not  to  be  etched 

wise,  has  been  slow  and  tedious,  and  the  News  plant  is  different  from  any  are  painted  over  with  an  asphaltum 
being  mostly  handwork  was  very  ex-  that  has  been  used  previously  in  gravure  resist. 

pensive.  Therefore,  most  of  the  news-  work,  the  process  itself  as  it  will  be  8.  The  copper  cylinder  is  then  etched 
paper  achievements  in  rotogravure  up  carried  out  in  the  News  plant  is  funda-  in  several  successively  weaker  solutions 


ble  are  lamps  are  used.  These  lamps 
are  in  an  enclosed  room  behind  great 
plate  glass  windows  to  reduce  heating 
effect  on  the  tissue  and  to  permit  the 
smoke  and  fumes  to  be  exhausted.  Tim- 


to  the  present  have  been  comparatively  mentally  the  same  as  is  used  elsewhere:  of  iron  chloride,  each  strength  being  ing  of  the  arc  is  automatic  and  hooked 
unpretentious.  1.  Photographic  originals  and  line  used  to  penetrate  through  a  particular  up  in  such  a  way  that  the  timing  cIock 

Sunday  papers  generally  include  a  work  are  selected  and  suitably  retouched,  thickness  of  resist.  As  desired,  picture  only  registers  for  the  actual  PfT, 

“brown  section”  of  general  news  pic-  Type  matter  is  reproduced  from  a  suit-  and  line  work,  or  type  can  be  etched  light  is  on.  Flickers  and  possible  da« 

tures  and  scenes,  printed  in  a  com-  able  proof.  together  or  in  separate  steps.  If  done  intervals  are  deducted,  so  that  each  print 

mercial  shop.  Some  few  publications  2.  Continuous  tone  (no  screen)  nega-  separately,  steps  6,  7  and  8  are  merely  gets  exactly  the  right  exposure.  There 

maintain  their  own  gravure  plants,  and  fives  are  made  of  the  originals  and  re-  repeated,  using  the  new  material  on^  a  are  four  printing  frames,  each  in  a 

still  a  smaller  number  have  attempted  touched.  For  color  work,  suitable  fil-  new  carbon  resist  after  the  first  resist  separate  room. 

‘  ’  ters  are  used  in  the  camera,  eliminating  has  been  washed  off  and  the  cylinder  The  sensitizing  of  the  carbon  tissue 

all  but  the  desired  color,  and  a  nega-  cleaned.  After  etching,  the  remaining  must  be  done  very  carefully, 
tive  is  made  for  each  of  red,  yellow,  resist  is  washed  off  perfectly  clean  and  water  cooled  stone  trays  for  the  bichro- 

blue  and  black.  Special  retouching  is  any  necessary  hand  tooling  is  done.  mate  solution  are  used  for  impregnat- 

necessary  on  color  negatives  so  that  9.  The  cylinder  is  then  placed  in  the  ing  the  sheet.  For  monotone  work,  the 


color  work  in  the  gravure  section; 
some  with  admirable  results.  Thus, 
the  Sunday^  issue  of  the  New  York 
News  has  included  a  gravure  section 


in  monotone  since  1926,  but  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  producing  the  required  two  and  proper  values  will  be  reproduced  on  the  press  and  the  printing  is  done  in  the 


(Continued  on  page  VII I) 


I 


Making  the  copper  cylinders — A  shell  of  6/1000  of  an  inch  is  electroplated  on 
hollow  steel  cylinders. 


Making  the  negative — The  page  layout,  with  all  copy  scaled  to  relative  size, 
goes  to  the  photographers. 


Retouching  the  negative -Translucent  glass-topped  table  is  illuminated  from 
below.  A  good  eye  is  essential. 


Polishing  the  cylinder — Special  grinding  wheels  miss  no  scratches  or  flaws. 
The  cylinder  is  then  polished  off. 


Making  the  positive — .After  being  developed  from  the  film,  these  positives 
pasletl  together  in  a  complete  form. 


Etching  the  cylinders — Repeated  applications  of  acid  transfer  the  etchings  from 
the  carbon  tissue  negatives. 
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gravure  process  of  NEfV  YORK  DAILY  NEfVS  TOLD  IN  PICTURES 


Making  the  carbon  tissue— Here  for  the  first  time  a  screen  is  superimposed.  It  1  Goss  Press— Cylinders  are  conveyed  by  overhead  track.  No  make-ready  is  neces- 
is  on  the  prepared  carbon.  sary.  The  process  is  complete. 
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EDITORS  SEE  NEED  FOR  PHOTO  STUDY 


Many  Small  Daily  Editors  Believe  Every  Reporter  Should  Be  Equipped  With  Camera — Instruc* 

tion  in  Schools  Suggested 


IT  seems  to  me  that  all  signs  noint 
to  a  new  trend  in  journalism  which 
necessitates  thorough  knowledge  of  pic¬ 
tures  and  photography  on  the  part  of 
the  reporter.  The  coming  of  Wire- 
photo  and  the  realization  that  more  pic¬ 
tures  are  demanded  by  the  public  seem 
to  substantiate  this  belief. 

I  set  about  to  find  out  from  editors 
themselves  what  they  think.  I  planned 
a  list  of  questions  to  ask  them,  although 
I  knew  that  newspaper  editors  are 
flooded  with  questionnaires  and  I  was 
not  sure  of  the  response.  I  sent  out  109 
letters  and  had  one  voluntary  answer 
without  asking  for  it — from  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  bureau.  From  these  110 
offices  I  received  57  answers,  and  they 
are  illuminating  in  the  extreme. 

Of  cour.se,  not  all  of  them  are  for  it. 
Many  editors  do  not  see  the  trend.  For 
example,  the  editor  of  one  newspaper 
in  a  rather  sparsely  settled  western 
state,  was  vehement  in  discouraging  me 
in  any  views  I  might  have,  although  I 
tried  to  go  at  this  thing  objectively. 
From  his  remarks,  however,  I  can  see 
that  he  is  the  type  of  editor  who  feels 
that  schools  of  journalism  have  no  busi¬ 
ness  existing.  The  50  newspapers  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  answers,  however,  form 
a  representative  group  and  include  some 
of  the  leading  journals  of  the  nation. 
The  56  have  a  combined  circulation  of 
9,184,322. 

At  first  I  had  in  mind  only  that  re¬ 
porters  should  be  taught  something  of 
photography,  assuming  in  my  mind 
without  giving  it  an^'  thought,  that  edi¬ 
tors  and  those  who  handle  photographs 
are  experts.  Apparently  I  was  wrong, 
and  I  now  believe  that  much  can  also 
be  done  in  training  newspapermen  of 
all  ranks.  The  opinion  of  Robert  R. 
McCormick,  publisher  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  gave  me  my  first  shock  along 
this  line.  Colonel  McConnick  an¬ 
swered  my  questions  as  follows :  “I 
don’t  know  any  reason  why  the  same 
man  cannot  write  a  reasonably  good 
story  and  take  a  fairly  good  photo¬ 
graph.  That  is  something  you  should 
teach  in  your  school,  I  am  sure.  The 
fact  now  is  that  writers  do  not  take 
pictures  and  in  my  experience  they  do 
not  even  buy  them. 

“The  converse  of  this  is  that  caption 
writers  do  everything  they  can  to  spoil 
their  pictures.  The  prevailing  school 
of  caption  writers  believes  that  inanity 
is  the  soul  of  their  profession." 

The  editors  emphatically  took  the 
stand  that  schools  of  journalism  should 
teach  elementary  news  photography.  Of 
the  57  answering.  38  voted  yes  on  that 
question,  with  nine  taking  the  negative 
position.  Six  did  not  answer,  and  the 
remaining  four  really  voted  “yes”  but 
with  qualifications.  \V.  \V.  VVaymack, 
associate  editor  of  the  Dcs  Moines 
(la.)  Register  and  Tribune,  said;  "We 
have  emphasized  pictures  for  years, 
and  possibly  have  develoj)ed  a  photo¬ 
graphic  staff  somewhat  disproportionate 
to  the  average. 

“In  general,  I  am  inclined  to  .say  that 
your  basic  idea  of  including  some  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  field  of  pictures  as  a  part 
of  journalistic  training  is  excellent. 
From  the  standpoint  of  papers  like 
ours,  technical  training  in  actual  pic¬ 
ture-making  might  not  be  important,  as 
far  as  reportorial  staffs  are  concerned. 
However,  there  might  Ik*  room  for 
training  in  that  specialty  with  a  view  of 
qualifying  men  for  strictly  news-photo¬ 
graphic  work. 

“The  desirability  of  training  even 
news-staff  beginners  in  the  general  as¬ 
pects  of  news  picture  hatuU'tng  (as  dis¬ 
tinct  from  news-picture  taking)  seems 
to  me  to  Ik  great.  The  coming  of 
wirephotos  has  simply  accentuated  all 
the  problems  involved  in  the  rapid  and 
intelligent  handling  of  pictorial  news 
copy.” 

While  somewhat  skeptical  of  the 
ability  of  a  reporter  to  combine  news 


By  A.  CLARENCE  SMITH 

Assistant  Professor  of  Journalism,  University  of  Oklahoma 


scouting  and  photography,  M.  C. 
Creager,  managing  editor  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal,  has  the  following  to 
say  on  this  subject ;  “I  think  the  idea 
of  giving  journalism  students  some 
knowledge  of  photography  is  a  very 
g<K)d  one.  It  would  be  especially  valu¬ 
able  for  men  who  are  going  to  work 
on  smaller  newspapers  and  it  wouldn't 
do  any  harm  for  a  man  on  a  metro¬ 
politan  paper  to  know  something  about 
both  sides.  But  I  don’t  believe  it  would 
be  practicable  to  combine  reporting  and 
photography  on  a  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper." 

Victor  Watson,  assistant  publisher  of 
the  Chieago  Herald  and  Examiner,  is 
enthusiastic  over  the  idea  of  teaching 
reporters  to  carry  cameras.  He  de¬ 
clares  there  is  nothing  new  alx>ut  the 
idea,  that  it  is  just  “an  awfully  good 
practice  that,  since  the  war,  has  been 
allowed  to  go  overboard."  On  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  whether  or  not  students  should 
Ik  taught  photography,  he  says:  “It 
would  be  fine  if  you  could  turn  out 
some  good  photo  reporters.  They  should 
he  very  good  writers  and  g(M)d  re¬ 
porters  as  well  as  photographers — and 
alK)ve  all  they  should  be  personality 
men.  The  right  personality  will  often 
cause  some  tough  customer  to  stand  for 
a  photograph  where  another  personality 
would  fail... If  you  have  any  young 
women  in  the  school  of  journalism,  I 
advise  them  strongly  to  learn  photog¬ 
raphy." 

Larry  Sisk,  managing  editor  of  the 
Toledo  (O.)  News-Iiee,  makes  a  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  discussion:  “Yes,  not 
only  the  technical  side  of  making  pic¬ 
tures,  but  the  use  of  pictures  in  the 
paper.  Instruction  in  photography  not 
only  would  help  a  reporter  to  use  a 
camera  in  an  emergency,  or  on  inde¬ 
pendent  assignments,  but  such  instruc¬ 
tion  would  be  of  tremendous  value  to  a 
reporter  working  with  a  cameraman,  in 
tlie  posing  of  picture  subjects.  With 
more  papers  turning  more  and  mtKe  to 
photographic  reporting.  I  think  the 
schools  of  journalism  should  include  the 
use  of  pictures  in  their  classes  on  news 
editing.  Determining  the  size  of  a 
photograph  as  it  will  appear  in  the 
paper  is  taught  in  most  .schools,  but  the 
extent  of  study  should  be  widened  to 
explore  all  the  possibilities  of  pictures 
as  supplementary  to  news  reporting,  and 


the  use  of  the  pictures  by  the  news  and 
city  desk.  It  requires  as  much  judg¬ 
ment  to  .select  three  to  six  pictures  from 
the  day’s  supply  of  40  to  50  as  it  does 
to  cull  the  wires  for  copy  to  supplement 
local  news  in  a  limited  number  of 
columns— and  it  takes  almost  a  genius 
to  decide  just  how  the  pictures  will  be 
used  to  be  of  the  greatest  news  interest 
— all  of  which  journalism  students  could 
learn  to  their  advantage.” 

Wm.  O.  Taylor,  business  manager  of 
the  Boston  Globe,  says:  “Unquestion¬ 
ably  it  would  help  if  schools  of  journal¬ 
ism  gave  training  in  elementary  photog¬ 
raphy,  l)ut  the  (piestion  of  salary  would 
depend  on  the  reporter’s  ability  as  a 
writer.”  J.  R.  Knowland,  Jr.,  assistant 
publisher  of  the  Oakland  (Cal.)  Trib¬ 
une,  says:  "Kveryone  should  know  how 
to  operate  a  camera.”  Lee  B.  Wood, 
executive  editor  of  the  New  York 
ll’orld-Telegrant,  favors  teaching  some¬ 
thing  of  photography.  His  words  are: 
"N’es,  as  anything  that  has  to  do  with 
the  newspaper  business  is  interesting.” 
The  opinion  of  RolKrt  W.  Reed,  news 
editor  of  the  Kansas  City  Star,  is  some¬ 
what  similar.  Mr.  Reed  says :  “Yes. 
Pictures  are  an  editorial  function  and 
should  be  thoroughly  understood.” 

Other  leading  newspapers  whose  edi¬ 
tors  gave  the  affirmative  answer  to  this 
key  question  are:  Sioux  City  (la.) 
Tribune,  Washington  Post,  Austin 
(Tex.)  Statesnum,  Tulsa  Tribune, 
Toledo  Times,  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 

Times-Union,  Elmira  Star-Gasette, 
Onuiha  World-Herald,  Indiatiafolis 
Nett’S,  Houston  Post,  Houston  Chron¬ 
icle,  Hartford  Courant,  Port  Worth 
Press,  Dallas  Morning  News,  Daily 
Oklahoman  and  Oklahoma  City  Times, 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  Chattanooga 
News,  Charleston  Evening  Post,  Poston 
H  erald-T  raveler,  ( leveland  Plain 
Dealer  and  Atlanta  Constitution.  News¬ 
papers  whose  editors  gave  the  “No”  an¬ 
swer  were:  Arhona  Daily  Star,  Akron 
(O.)  Times-Press,  Tulsa  World,  St. 
Paul  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press,  Scranton 
(Pa.)  Times,  Saeramento  Pec,  Raleigh 
News  and  Observer,  Miami  (Fla.) 
Herald  and  Great  Palls  (Mont.)  Trib¬ 
une. 

In  answer  to  the  question;  “Would 
a  g(K)d  reporter  who  also  knows  pho¬ 
tography  have  a  better  chance  at  a  job 
with  you  than  one  who  docs  not?” 


GOVERNOR  STARTS  NEW  HOE  PRESS 


(Jov.  Harold  G.  Hoffniuii  of  New  Jersey,  officially  put  into  operation  the  new 
lii-speed  Hoe  press  in  the  plant  of  the  Perth  Amboy  (N.  J.)  Evening  News.  It 
was  on  this  paper  that  the  chief  executive  began  his  newspaper  career.  The 
dedication  took  place  in  the  presence  of  a  large  group  of  city,  county  and  state 
officials.  The  mayor  took  part.  Shown  above,  left  to  right,  are:  R.  E.  Lent, 
business  manager  of  the  Jersey  City  Jersey  Journal;  Governor  Hoffman;  1).  P. 
Olmstead,  former  publisher  of  the  Evening  News;  Col.  Charles  C.  Kahlert.  pres¬ 
ent  publisher;  and  Irving  J.  Reimers.  editor  and  associate  publisher. 


Twenty-one  editors  answered  “yes" 
to  this  first  question,  while  27  would 
not  let  photographic  ability  influence 
the  selection  of  a  reporter.  Four  did 
not  answer,  while  the  remaining  five 
gave  answers  that  could  be  construed 
affirmatively,  but  with  reservations. 

While  the  negative  answers  to  this 
question  outnumber  those  given  in  the 
affirmative,  yet  we  should  not  form  our 
conclusions  wholly  on  the  figures.  Edi¬ 
tors  answering  often  say  “Our  situation 
is  different  and  this  would  not  apply  to 
us,”  or  suggest  that  if  it  were  possible 
for  a  reporter  to  know  something  of 
photography  it  would  be  advantageous, 
yet  do  not  say  the  fact  would  influence 
the  hiring  of  a  reporter.  Wilbur  For¬ 
rest.  executive  assistant  to  the  president 
of  the  Neze  York  Herald  Tribune, 
says :  “No,  but  our  situation  is  special,"* 
and  adds  in  a  letter:  ‘T  think  that 
perhaps  the  reporter  armed  with  a 
camera  is  more  valuable  to  straller 
newspapers  and  less  valuable  to  metro¬ 
politan  newspapers.  In  the  latter  the 
most  technical  standards  are  dictated  by 
competition.  To  attain  the  best  result 
the  reporter  would  be  required  to  carry 
at  all  times  a  rather  bulky  paraphernalia 
— camera,  plate  or  film  packages  and 
flash  lamps.  Stopping  to  take  a  good 
photograph  may  well  hamper  his  rep¬ 
ortorial  task,  which  is  accurate  and  ex¬ 
pert  observation.  Photographs  taken  by 
amateurs  or  with  the  ordinary  film 
camera  are  seldom  up  to  art  standards 
dictated  for  metropolitan  newspapers." 

As  to  amount  of  increase  editors 
would  pay  a  reporter  who  also  knows 
photography,  the  estimates  ran  all  the 
way  from  “nothing”  to  $.10  per  week. 
Several  said  they  would  pay  nothing 
but  that  such  ability  would  help  the  re- 
I)orter  keep  his  job,  which  is  a  con¬ 
sideration.  Others  would  pay  extra  but 
could  not  estimate.  Eugene  Kelly,  edi-  | 
tor  of  the  Sioux  City  (la.)  Tribune,  | 
would  pay  $1  for  every  photo,  while 
Walter  Harrison,  managing  editor  of 
the  Daily  Oklahoman  and  Oklahoma 
City  Times,  and  J.  P.  Priest,  managing 
editor  of  the  Nashz’ille  Tennessean, 
would  pay  $10  extra  per  week.  Jota 
E.  King,  managing  editor  of  the  Dallas 
Nezvs,  and  Victor  F.  Barnett,  managing 
editor  of  the  Tulsa  Tribune,  would  pay 
$5  extra  per  week,  while  Charles  A.  S. 
Freeman,  managing  editor  of  the  Roch¬ 
ester  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union,  would  pay 
from  $5  to  $10  extra,  H.  H.  Hartley, 
managing  editor  of  the  Toledo  Times, 
would  pay  $.10  extra  per  week,  or  he 
made  a  mistake  in  filling  out  the  blank. 
I.arry  Sisk,  managing  editor  of  the 
Toledo  News-Bee,  would  pay  a  good 
cameraman  and  reporter  $50  per  week. 

The  remaining  questions  can  be 
grouped.  Tlie  question,  ".Should  every 
reporter  be  equipped  with  a  small 
camera  to  take  pictures  in  an  emer¬ 
gency.  carrying  it  at  all  times  while  on 
duty?”  probably  should  have  been  modi- 
lied,  because  many  editors  modified  E  ’ 
However,  19  editors  answered  “yes,  | 
while  28  .said  “no.”  Six  did  not  answer,  I 
and  four  toned  down  their  answers  to  I 
"best  man,”  “depends  on  the  duty,”  etc.  4 
.■\nswering  the  question,  “Do  you  be-  4 
lieve  there  is  a  trend  toward  a  situation 
generally  that  reporters  sexm  will  have 
to  know  photography  also?”  19  replied 
in  the  affirmative,  while  24  said  “no. 

Six  did  not  answer,  and  the  answers 
of  eight  were  scattered.  Six  of  the 
eight  said  they  thought  there  was  such 
a  trend  in  regard  to  the  smaller  and 
medium-sized  paiKrs. 

■Arthur  Brisbane  replied :  “-A  re¬ 

porter  should,  first  of  all,  be  a  g(H)d  r^ 
porter.  If  he  can  also  Ik  a  good  pho¬ 
tographer,  so  much  the  better.  He 
must,  of  course,  write  well  and  rapidly 
on  the  typewriter,  and  should  know  a 
little  shorthand  or  develop  some  system  , 
of  abbreviated  note-taking  for  hiinselt. 
particularly  in  connection  with  inter¬ 
views.” 
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Witton-James  Motor  Outfits 


FOLLOWING  A  NUMBER  OF  YEARS  OF  SINGULAR  SUCCESS 

IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 

VARIABLE  SPEED  A.  C.  COMMUTATOR  MOTORS 

FOR  PRESS  DRIVES 

WE  BELIEVE  THAT  OUR  LATEST  ORDER 

FOR 

FOUR  250  H.P.  EQUIPMENTS 

TO  DRIVE  GOSS  HIGH  SPEED  ANTI-FRICTION  PRESSES 

CONSTITUTES 

A  RECORD 

FOR  THIS  TYPE  OF  DRIVE  IN  THE  PRINTING  INDUSTRY 


AN  INFINITE  SPEED  REGULATION  AT  MAXIMUM  EFFICIENCY  UNDER 
ALL  CONDITIONS  WITHOUT  THE  USE  OF  ANY  RESISTANCE  WHATEVER 


WinON- JAMES  LTD. 

HENDON  LONDON,  ENGLAND 


/ 


/  , 


Name 


NEW  YORK  SUN  COMPLETING  JOB  OF 
REMODELING  ENTIRE  PRESSROOM 

New  Hoe  Equipment,  Running  Into  $500,000,  Hat  Replaced  Vir¬ 
tually  All  Old  Machinery — Rearrangement  Allows  for  Quicker 
Disposition  of  Tied  Bundles — Entire  Building  Now  on  A.  C. 


riXAL  touches  on  the  remodeling  of 
the  A’cic  York  Sun  pressroom  are 
now  being  made,  with  four  Hoe  double 
sextuples  operating  on  two  twelve-unit 
lines.  Production  of  the  paper  has  gone 
on  unhampered  by  the  complete  revision 
of  the  department.  The  rebuilding  of 
the  concrete  floor  into  which  has  been 
incorporated  a  track  system  for  the  de¬ 
livery  of  newsprint  rolls  to  all  units  of 


almost  complete.  The  new  press  units 
are  driven  with  General  Electric  equip¬ 
ment.  Six  200-horsepower  drives  were 
installed.  Each  drive  is  efficient  in  the 
operation  of  double  sextuple  presses  at 
the  press  rated  speed  of  50,000  per  hour. 
It  has  been  so  arranged  that  the  center 
drive  ran  be  hooked  up  in  parallel  with 
either  of  the  end  motors  on  the  same 
line,  which  will  assure  an  auxiliary 


Reel  room  of  new  Hoe  presses  at  Sun. 


the  presses,  as  well  as  to  paper  storage 
locations,  the  installation  of  plate  con¬ 
veyors  and  the  removal  of  the  old  venti¬ 
lating  systems  and  the  installation  of  a 
new  system,  has  been  completed. 

The  old  pressroom,  with  its  19-foot 
ceiling  heighth,  has  been  converted  into 
two  floors,  the  reel  room  occupying  the 
lower  half  and  the  printing  units  and 
the  mail  room  the  upper  half.  The  in¬ 
stallation  of  the  presses  and  the  build¬ 
ing  changes  have  been  going  on  for 
months  under  the  direction  of  J.  E. 
Martin,  production  manager. 

The  new  press  equipment  in  the  Sun 
main  plant  at  280  Broadway,  \yhich 
consists  of  twenty- four  units  and  six 
folders  in  tw'o  rows  of  twelve  units  and 
three  folders  of  the  Hoe  high-speed, 
super-production  type,  is  augmented 
with  three  of  the  older  Hoe  octupule 
presses  which  allow  for  nine  octuple  de¬ 
liveries  from  thirty-si.x  units.  The  new 
press  installation  has  entirely  eliminated 
the  use  of  paper  dispatch  conveyors. 
The  papers  are  now  tied  at  each  de¬ 
livery  and  pushed  on  to  belts  which 
deposit  the  papers  outside  the  Reade 
street  delivery  window's,  directly  ad¬ 
jacent  to  the  trucks.  The  change  due 
to  the  decreased  amount  of  room  re¬ 
quired  for  the  super-production  type  of 
press  has  doubled  the  paper  storage 
room  in  the  Sun  Building.  New  ink 
tanks  were  installed  outside  the  build¬ 
ing  line  and  are  equipped  with  a  cir¬ 
culating  ink  system.  As  a  provision  for 
maintenance  of  a  first  class  condition 
of  the  basement  floor,  steel  curbings 
are  placed  around  the  edges  of  all 
raised  paper  storage  spaces.  All  press 
feeder  lines  are  laid  in  conduits  under 
the  floor,  terminating  directly  under 
each  press  drive. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  the  new  press 
installation  required  additional  current 
service  and  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Edi¬ 
son  Co.  to  supply  only  AC  current 
where  additional  demands  are  made,  it 
was  necessary  to  install  new  trans¬ 
former  vaults  and  bring  into  the  Sun 
Building  AC  current,  the  building  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  installation  of  new  press 
equipment  having  been  100  per  cent  DC 
current.  In  conjunction  with  the  Edi¬ 
son  Co.  it  was  decided  to  change  over 
the  entire  building  from  DC  to  AC. 
which  necessitated  the  replacement  of 
every  piece  of  DC  equipment  through¬ 
out  the  entire  building.  This  change  is 


drive  in  case  of  any  motor-trouble  de¬ 
velopments. 

Stereotype  plate  conveyors  running 
from  the  stereotype  casting  room, 
which  run  in  parallel  with  the  lines  of 
presses,  deliver  plates  directly  to  press 
units.  The  conveyors  are  continuous, 
so  that  dead  metal  is  carried  directly 
back  to  the  stereotype  foundry  for  re¬ 
melting. 

The  reconstruction  of  the  press  de¬ 
partment  has  practically  eliminated  the 
use  of  wood,  the  floors,  partitions,  cir¬ 
culation  delivery  offices  and  return 
room  being  entirely  constructed  of  steel. 

The  new  Hoe  presses  are  rated  at 
50,000  per  hour  and  are  run  at  a  speed 
varied  between  42,000  and  45,000.  On 
occasion  the  presses  have  been  run  at 
50,000,  but  to  quote  Mr.  Martin,  “I  be¬ 
lieve  a  press  is  somewhat  like  an  auto¬ 
mobile.  If  you  run  your  car  constantly 
at  the  maximum  speed  you  will  find 
yourself  buying  a  new  automobile  fre¬ 
quently.  This  applies  to  newspaper 
presses  as  well.” 

The  use  of  high  speed  roll  pasters  is 
contemplated  and  one  is  now  lieing  tried 
on  a  unit  in  the  Sun  pressroom  with 
considerable  success. 

The  entire  press  equipment  is 
equipped  with  rubber  rollers  and  the 
Sun  maintains  equipment  for  the  re- 
grinding  of  rollers  when  necessary. 
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W.  T.  Dewart  at  Controls 

Mr.  Martin  pointed  out  that  a  com¬ 
plete  set  of  rollers  installed  early  in 
1927  on  an  octuple  press  is  still  running 
satisfactorily  and  is  apparently  in  as 
good  condition  as  when  first  used. 

The  new  equipment  in  the  Sun  main 
plant  is  used  on  associate  sheet  runs  up 
to  forty-eight  pages.  All  papers  of 
more  than  forty-eight  pages  are  pro¬ 
duced  as  collect  runs. 

In  addition  to  the  main  plant  equip¬ 
ment,  the  Sun  has  four  Hoe  octuple 
presses  in  its  East  44th  street  plant, 
which  is  in  daily  use,  mats  being  sent 
from  the  main  plant  and  plates  cast  in 
the  auxiliary  East  Side  plant. 


All  of  the  late  Hoe  improvements 
have  been  incorporated  into  the  new 
presses,  all  press  rollers  being  either 
ball  or  roller  bearing.  The  Hoe  plate 
lockup,  by  which  the  plate  is  locked 
to  the  press  with  one  movement,  is 
highly  thought  of  by  the  Sun  man^ge- 
ment. 

Electric  web  brake  detectors  are  used 
on  all  units,  as  well  as  the  General 
Electric  web  cut-off  device  which  auto¬ 
matically  cuts  the  web  when  sheets  leave 
the  electric  web  detector.  This  elimi¬ 
nates  the  possibility  of  cylinder  win¬ 
ders  which  sometimes  results  in  crush¬ 
ing  press  blankets  or  in  breaking  oi 
plates. 

The  pressroom  employes’  locker  room 
is  to  be  moved  directly  adjacent  to  the 
press  units  ^d  it  is  also  the  intention 
of  the  man^inent  to  install  a  reading 
and  recreation  room  for  the  use  of  the 
press  and  mail  room  employes. 


J.  L.  DAVIS  PROMOTED 

Mergenthaler  Name*  New  Manager 
in  New  Orleans 

John  L.  Davis  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  the  New  Orleans  Agency 
of  the  -Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company 
to  succeed  the  late  Ered  \V.  Bott. 

Mr.  Davis,  a  native  of  Jsouth  Caro¬ 
lina,  is  a  practical  printer  and  operator. 
He  began  his  apprenticeship  with  the 
.Wro/jcrry  (S.  C.)  Obsener,  and  com¬ 
pleted  it  with  the  Ncti'bcrry  Herald. 

He  left  Newberry  to  work  as  an 
operator  for  several  large  newspaper' 
and  printing  plants  in  various  parts  oi 
the  South,  but  the  Palmetto  state  soot 
drew  him  back,  and  he  joined  the  me¬ 
chanical  staff  of  the  Columbia  Stati, 
where  he  served  for  ten  years.  Later 
he  was  foreman  and  then  mechanica! 
superintendent  of  the  Columbia  Record. 

INSTALLS  ENGRAVING  PLANT 

The  Jefferson  City  (Mo.)  Post-Trib¬ 
une  and  Daily  Capital  Xeios  recently 
installed  an  engraving  plant. 


The  Secret 
of  High-Speed 
Sawing 


Hundreds  oi  Rouse  Band 
Saw  users  know  this  secret. 
The  little  projections  on  the 
slugs  illustrated  above  are 
the  wonder-workers.  They 
indicate  the  lengths  of  the 
slugs  to  be  sawed,  and  hold 
slugs  in  the  proper  align¬ 
ment  as  they  are  fed  auto¬ 
matically  through  the  saw. 

No  measuring  a  few  slugs 
at  a  time.  No  risk.  No  tedi¬ 
ous  setting  of  gauges.  The 
slugs  are  simply  pushed  off 
the  galley  to  the  bed  of  the 
saw.  A  single  motion  of  the 
aligning  bar  carries  the 
slugs  to  their  position  for 
sawing.  The  saw  is  started, 
and  in  35  seconds  an  entire 
galley  is  automatically 
sawed  to  the  variable 
lengths,  ready  for  makeup. 

No  complicated  attach¬ 
ment  is  necessary  for  the 
slug  casting  machine.  A 
patented  Rouse  vise  jaw  af¬ 
fords  the.  means  of  casting 
the  aligning  projections. 
This  is  readily  interchange¬ 
able  with  the  regular  Lino¬ 
type  or  Intertype  vise  jaw. 

Where  speed  is  important 
the  Rouse  Band  Saw  is  es¬ 
sential.  Complete  informa¬ 
tion  awaits  you  at  the 
A.N.P.A.  Mechanical  Exhibi- 
:  tion.  Hotel  Staffer,  Detroit — 
1  or  mail  the  coupon  NOW. 


Slugs  are  aligned  by  a  single  movement  ot  bar 


A  galley  of  slugs  partially  cut 


H.  B.  ROUSE  &  COMPANY 

2212  Ward  Street,  Chicago 

Please  send  complete  information  on  the 
Rouse  Band  Saw. 
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Nashville  Banner  Installs  Photo 

Plant  in  Modernization  Program 


Mr.  Christian  and  Mr.  Tuley  in  the  Banner  developing  room. 


details  of  tabloid 

CHANGE  OUTUNED 

Verne  E.  Joy  of  Centralia  (Ill.)  Sen¬ 
tinel  Explain*  Proce**  and  Re- 
fult*  of  Revamping  Satur¬ 
day  Paper 

In  view  of  tlie  fact  that  the  problem 
of  pepping  up  Saturday  editions — with 
a  change  to  taliloid  as  the  most  imagina¬ 
tion-stirring  solu¬ 
tion  suggested— 
aroused  more  in¬ 
terest  than  virtu¬ 
ally  any  other 
subject  discussed 
at  the  recent 
meeting  of  small 
publishers  during 
the  .V  S.  V.  A. 
con  V  e  n  tion  in 
New  York  City, 
a  more  detailed 
description  by  one 
e  X  p  e  r  i  menting 
publisher  is  in 
order. 

At  the  convention  Verne  E.  Joy,  pub- 
lidier  of  the  Centralia  (Ill.)  Sentinel, 
told  the  members  that  a  change  to  tab¬ 
loid  had  been  accomplished  with  ease 
in  his  plant  and  that  advertising  revenue 
on  the  ordinarily  dull  Saturday  had 
been  trebled. 

Here  are  further  comments  by  Mr. 
Joy  in  explaining  how  the  mechanics 
of  the  change  were  handled: 

"We  equipped  our  duplex  press  with 
a  slitter  at  a  cost  of  a  little  over  $100 
for  our  recent  anniversary  number 
when  we  put  out  02  full  pages  of  tab¬ 
loid.  and  by  buying  an  extra  set  of 
single  page  rollers  for  our  distributors 
we  run  on  our  press  two  single  page 
widths,  one  colored  and  one  single 
which  gives  us  a  20-page  black  and 
white  inside  with  the  colored  print  for 
the  four  pages  of  tabloid  comics  for 
the  outside.  Our  minimum  is  a  SO  per 
cent,  increase  in  amount  of  matter  with 
the  hope  that  we  will  get  enough  ad¬ 
vertising  to  make  it  a  24-page  tab  with 
four  pages  of  tab  comics  on  the  out¬ 
side,  making  28  in  all,  on  our  16-page 
press. 

‘‘We  put  it  on  for  a  four  months’ 
experiment,  selling  advertising  to  prin¬ 
cipally  non-regular  advertisers  on  a 
four-months’  contract.  W’e  readily  re¬ 
ceived  200  inches  of  contract  matter  in 
22  contracts.  We  pick  up  some  extra 
stuff  on  Saturdays  as  we  want  it,  and  it 
is  the  hope  that  we  will  get  a  little 
national  on  the  four  page  comics  which 
we  could  enlarge  to  eight  pages. 

“You  will  note  we  are  carrying  it  as 
the  Saturday-Sunday  tabloid.  The 
psychology  of  that  is  to  build  a  Sunday 
sentiment  and  put  in  enough  features  to 
make  it  hold  over  for  Sunday  reading 
and  give  the  advertisers  the  Sunday 
newspaper  value  in  a  small  town.  That 
psychology  is  being  accepted  by  our 
advertisers,  apparently,  and  if  presented 
right,  I  think,  might  be  one  of  the  an¬ 
swers  for  small  town  week-end  efforts. 
The  last  two  issues  we  have  had  over 
300  inches  of  display  when  our  regular 
(Saturday)  edition  was  running  less 
than  100.  Our  increased  cost  is  around 
$40  a  week  on  a  6,500  press  run. 

“The  r*"  der  reaction  has  not  been 
entirely  fr  irable,  but  we  believe  we 
are  overcoming  that  by  going  back  to 
our  regular  headlines  for  the  news  sec- 
tion  instead  of  boiling  them  down  as  I 
did  in  the  first  one  or  two.  One  com- 
pl^'ut  is,  ‘we  don’t  know  where  to  find 
things.’  To  obviate  that  we  carry  at 
the  top  column,  left-hand,  a  black  24 
iudex  general  department  heads. 

On  the  other  hand  the  reaction 
among  the  merchants  has  been  most 
favorable,  and  we  think  readers  will  get 
to  it.  The  extra  advertising 
could  not  have  been  sold  for  our  regu¬ 
lar  Satuday  edition  and  it  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  it  is  just  novelty  or 
whether  Jt  will  be  actually  of  value  for 
those  using  the  space  in  the  Saturday- 
bi’N'DAY  edition. 

The  Holyoke,  Mass.,  Transcript  is 
tabloid:  I  learn  William  Allen 
"hite  has  gone  to  the  Saturday  tabloid, 
aufl  of  course  there  are  a  number  of 


tSercial  fn  Eiiitor  &■  I‘l'bi.isiif.r) 

N  ASHXTLLE.  TEXX.,  May  9— As 
a  iiart  of  its  general  plan  of  mod¬ 
ernizing  its  editorial  offices,  the  Xasli- 
rille  Banner  now  has  completed  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  a  photographic  studio  and 
finishing  plan  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
John  Hood,  staff  photographer  in 
charge,  not  only  will  take  care  of  all 
present  needs  but  will  allow  plenty  of 
r«M)m  for  e.xpansion. 

The  new  photographic  plant  is  lo¬ 
cated  on  the  third  floor  of  the  Nash¬ 
ville  Banner  building,  immediately  ad¬ 
joining  the  city  riMim  and  .Associated 
Press  riMim,  thus  making  inspection  of 
pictures  by  editors  convenient  and  add¬ 
ing  to  speed  of  producing  finished 
prints. 

The  layout  consists  of  two  negative 
developing  riKims,  each  5  by  9  feet  in 
dimensions,  one  main  dark  room,  8  by 
18  feet,  and  a  studio,  12  by  18  feet. 
The  studio  is  lighted  by  four  portable 
lights,  each  using  a  3(i0-watt  daylight 
lamp.  Eights  were  made  in  the  plant 
and  designed  specially  for  use  in  the 
studio. 

In  the  main  dark  room  all  lights  for 
work  when  the  main  li.ghts  arc  off  are 
the  standard  Eastman  safelight  lamjis. 
Two  of  these  lights  also  are  installed  in 
each  of  the  negative  developing  rooms. 
\  feature  of  all  lighting  is  that  it  is 
controlled  by  foot  pedals,  thus  allow¬ 
ing  the  photographers  to  use  both  hands 


them  over  the  country.  It  breaks  the 
routine  anyway  and  our  whole  force 
is  (|uitc  pepiied  up  about  it,  though  it 
docs  make  considerable  make-over  and 
a  bit  of  Friday  night  overtime  on 
account  of  the  make-over  for  the 
first  edition  each  Saturday  and  Mon¬ 
day." 

INTERTYPE  OFFICE  MOVES 

The  San  Francisco  office  of  Inter¬ 
type  Corporation,  formerly  located  at 
1.^2  I'remont  street,  has  moved  into  new 
and  larger  <iuarters  at  500  Sansome 
street.  The  new  location  brings  the 
office  within  closer  reach  of  the  city’s 
printing  center  and  the  increased  floor 
space  provides  for  the  recently  aug¬ 
mented  stock  of  Intertype  machines, 
matrices  and  supplies.  Among  the 
chief  advantages  of  the  larger  quarters, 
according  to  Milton  J.  Durand,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Western  office,  is  the  provi¬ 
sions  for  a  more  commodious  display 
room. 


STOCKER  NOW  WITH  A.  T.  F. 

If.  !•'.  Stocker  has  been  appointed 
traffic  manager  of  American  Type 
Founders  Sales  Corporation.  He  will 
continue  as  a  regular  contributor  to 
trade  press  on  freight  handling,  and 
beginning  with  the  fall  term,  will  give 
six  courses  in  transixirtation  at  New 
York  University. 


for  their  work.  In  the  main  room  a 
system  of  dual  control  has  been  worked 
out  with  pedals  in  duplicate  to  prevent 
any  failure  of  switches  and  to  allow 
two  men  to  work  at  one  time. 

In  addition  to  the  standard  develop¬ 
ing  and  finishing  pans,  eiiuipment  in  the 
main  room  includes  a  standard  Eastman 
auto-focus  enlarging  camera. 

The  whole  plant  takes  up  only  18 
by  26  feet  of  floor  space. 

In  the  studio  the  main  camera  is  an 
8  by  10  Century  studio  camera.  It  has 
a  Cook  telephoto  lens,  f  5.6 

b'or  outside  work  speed  (Iraphics  are 
used,  equipped  with  Steinheil  f  4.5 
lenses  and  synchronizers  designed  by 
Hood  and  his  assistant,  James  Oyistian. 

For  both  interior  and  exterior  work, 
Eastman  super-sensitive  film  packs  are 
used,  instead  of  plates. 

Staff  of  the  department  consists  of 
Mr.  Hood,  in  charge:  Mr.  Christian, 
his  assistant,  and  Roy  Tuley,  who  is 
learning  the  business.  Ho<k1,  who  is 
.36,  has  l)een  with  the  Banner  since 
Sept.  1.  1929,  and  first  started  in  the 
news  photograph  business  by  develop¬ 
ing  the  films  sent  to  Nashville  of 
WoiKln.w  Wilson’s  inauguration. 

Modernizing  of  the  photographic 
])lant,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  offices,  is  part  of  the  Banner’s 
program  to  place  more  emphasis  on 
good  art  work  in  connection  with  local 
and  state  news. 


New  Company  Formed  to  Publish  the 
Herald — New  Plant  Planned 

(By  teleprafh  to  Editor  &  Pi'bi.isher) 

Sharon,  Pa.,  May  8 — The  Sharon 
Herald  Company,  newly  organized,  has 
purchased  the  Sharon  Herald  and  the 
Nnos-Telegraph.  The  papers  will  be 
consolidated  and  the  first  edition  will  be 
issued  on  Monday,  May  13.  Consumma¬ 
tion  of  the  deal  represents  many  years 
of  effort.  The  new  paper  will  be  know  n 
as  the  Sharon  Herald. 

A.  W.  McDowell  will  be  president  of 
the  new  company.  W.  B.  Ramsay  will 
be  editor.  Other  officers  are  :  Vice-presi¬ 
dent,  A.  C.  Dickinson;  secretary,  Joseph 
Buchholz :  treasurer.  W.  E.  .\iken ; 
business  manager,  C.  B.  Eartz. 

The  new  company  has  purchased  land 
adjoining  the  present  plant  of  the  News- 
Telegraph  and  will  erect  a  new  and 
modern  fire  proof  building.  The  new 
home  of  the  paper  will  have  a  frontage 
of  90  feet,  a  depth  of  51  feet  and  will 
be  three  stories  high  with  basement. 
The  plant  will  have  14  Linotypes,  three 
Eudlows,  two  Monotype  material  mak¬ 
ing  machines  in  addition  to  other  equip¬ 
ment  for  a  non-distribution  system.  The 
paper  will  be  printed  on  a  32-page 
press.  Delisser,  Boyd  &  Terhune  will 
represent  the  new  paper  in  the  national 
field. 


‘THIS  WEEK”  WESTERN 
PRESSES  INSTALLED 

AIco  -  Gravure,  Inc.,  Completing 

Chicago  Plant  for  Printing  News¬ 
paper  Magazine  Supplement 
— Many  Improvemnts 

Alco-Gravure,  Inc.,  has  virtually  com¬ 
pleted  its  new  Chicago  plant  for  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  western  division  of  This 
IVeek  magazine  supplement,  now  ap¬ 
pearing  in  21  metropolitan  newspapers. 
The  new  seven-unit  Goss  Printing  Press 
Company  Speedry  rotogravure  press 
has  been  installed  in  the  plant  at  2436 
West  15th  Street,  and  Alco-Gravure 
expects  to  be  in  production  on  the  new 
press  late  this  month,  according  to  L. 
E.  Schwab,  Chicago  manager. 

A  special  pressroom  has  been  con¬ 
structed  for  the  heavy  duty  Goss  roto 
press  equipment  designed  to  run  at  maxi¬ 
mum  speed  of  50,000  papers  per  hour. 
A  description  of  the  Goss  roto  presses, 
purchased  by  -Alco-Gravure  for  its  New 
York  and  Chicago  plants,  ap'^eared  in 
Editor  &  Publishto’s  Equipment  Re¬ 
view  supplement  of  March  9. 

When  the  Chicago  Alco-Gravure 
plant  is  completed  it  will  represent  all 
the  latest  improvements  in  rotogravure 
printing,  Mr.  Schwab  told  F-ditor  & 
Publisher.  .Air-conditioning  etiuipment, 
installed  by  Frigidaire  Corporation,  will 
maintain  the  right  temperature  and  re¬ 
lative  humidity  for  roto  and  color  print¬ 
ing.  All  departments,  including  photo¬ 
graphic,  retoiKhing,  etching,  and  car¬ 
bon  printing  will  be  air-conditioned.  The 
air  conditioning  equipment,  including 
six  10-ton  electrical  compressors,  is  lo¬ 
cated  in  a  especially-constructed  pent¬ 
house  on  top  of  the  new  plant.  The 
system  now  being  installed  will  not 
vary,  no  matter  what  the  range  of  tem¬ 
perature  or  humidity  outdoors. 

One  week’s  run  of  the  western  divi¬ 
sion  of  This  Week  requires  300,000 
pounds  of  print  paper,  Mr.  Schwab 
stated.  Arrangements  arc  being  made 
to  convey  newsprint  rolls  direct  from 
freight  cars  to  the  pressroom  by  means 
of  an  overhead  track. 

Improved  color  rotogravure  printing 
is  expected  when  Alco-Gravure  puts  its 
mammoth  new  Goss  printing  press  into 
operation.  Each  seven-unit  gravure 
press  is  capable  of  printing  eight  pages 
in  four  colors  and  24  pages  in  monfitone, 
or  32  pages  in  monotone. 


BOSTON  TYPO.  TO  ELECT 

-Annual  election  of  officers  of  the 
Boston  Typographical  Union,  No.  13, 
will  be  held  May  22.  Candidates  nomi¬ 
nated  are  Leo  E.  Greene,  Dougal  Mc- 
Callum,  Thomas  J.  (jethins,  Thomas  M. 
Nolan,  S.  J.  McBride,  Wallace  S. 
Groves  and  John  J.  Brown,  for  presi¬ 
dent;  Allen  H.  Gocclman,  John  A. 
Long,  Dougal  McCallum,  Manuel  J. 
Marshall  and  Henry  J.  Tayne,  for  vice- 
president;  J.  Arthur  Moriarty,  unop¬ 
posed,  for  secretary-treasurer.  Minor 
offices  will  be  filled  and  convention 
delegates  will  also  lie  chosen. 


VULCAN 

CYLINDER  PACKINGS 
INKING  ROLLERS 
MOLDING  BLANKETS 


PROOF 

Vulcan’s  list  of  newspaper 
customers  has  been  increased 
ten-fold  in  the  past  three  years 
—from  100  in  1932  to  more 
than  1000  today.  Why? 
Because  Vulcan  products  save 
money  and  improve  presswork. 
Investigate  Vulcan's  complete 
line  of  Cylinder  Packings,  also 
Vulcan  Inking  Rollers  and 
Buckle-proof  Molding  Blankets 


VULCAN  PROOFING  CO 

IjI  Ave  and  58lh  Si.,  Brooklyn,  N  Y 
Seattle,  Wash.,  Ralph  Leber  Co.,  Inc 
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ROTO  PROCESS  IMPROVE¬ 
MENTS  MADE 

{Continued  from  page  II) 

tissue  is  tlien  squeegeed  on  large  ferro¬ 
type  sheets  and  dried  in  an  air  drier. 
For  color  work,  it  is  more  carefully 
dried  between  felts.  The  prepared  tis¬ 
sue  is  then  stored  in  tins  in  a  refrigera¬ 
tor  until  it  is  needed. 

Oi)erations  6,  7  and  8  are  all  carried 
on  in  one  machine,  three  of  which  have 
been  built  on  specifications  by  R.  Hoe 
&  Company  for  the  News.  In  it  the 
copper  press  cylinder  may  lx:  revolved 
either  by  hand  or  motor  during  the  ap¬ 
plication  and  development  of  the  ex¬ 
posed  carbon  tissue.  As  it  turns,  while 
the  tissue  is  being  applied,  a  fine  stream 
of  water  is  introduced  at  the  junction  of 
the  tissue  and  the  cylinder.  This  w^ter 
is  applied  in  such  a  way  that  none  can 
reach  the  outside  of  the  tissue  and  only 
the  amount  needed  is  used.  A  rubljer 
roller  acts  as  the  squeegee  and  presses 
the  sheet  onto  the  cylinder  to  make  it 
adhere.  Water  of  the  proper  tempera¬ 
ture  is  then  run  into  a  cradle  in  which 
the  cylinder  revolves,  to  remove  the 
I)aper  backing.  After  it  has  been  taken 
off,  the  development  of  the  resist  is  car¬ 
ried  out  in  this  same  tank.  Any  neces¬ 
sary  asphaltum  painting  is  then  done  by 
hand.  To  etch  the  cylinder  the  succes¬ 
sively  weaker  iron  chloride  solutions  are 
applied  one  at  a  time.  They  are  stored 
ready  for  use  in  stone  tanks  at  one  end 
of  the  room,  and  run  into  the  etching 
machine  as  needed.  Etching  is  thus  done 
directly  without  the  copper  cylinder  ever 
having  been  removed  from  tlie  one  ma¬ 
chine.  During  the  operation  the  origin.al 
negatives  are  supported  on  an  illumi¬ 
nated  easel  nearby  so  the  o>x:rator  can 
compare  the  result  he  is  obtaining  on  the 
copper.  Provision  has  been  made  for 
future  installation  of  three  more  of  these 
machines. 

9.  While  the  fundamentals  of  the 


hausts  the  fumes.  It  is  largely  this  and  indicator  controls  the  impression 

which  makes  possible  the  high  speed  in  all  units  at  once, 

mentioned.  11.  A  myriad  of  interlocking  me- 

When  future  improvements  in  ink  chanical  and  electrical  safety  devices 
permit  greater  speeds,  the  whole  plant  make  the  whole  press  practically  fool- 
is  laid  out  in  such  a  way  that  these  pnxjf,  both  against  harm  to  the  machin- 
improvements  may  be  taken  advantage  ery  and  to  the  operators, 
of  and  the  ink  used  ni  the  press  with-  li.  A  mechanical  doctor  blade  sharp- 

t.'Ut  any  change  in  the  equipment.  It  is  ener  and  cleaner  has  been  worked  out 

then  that  the  estimated  sjx-ed  of  25,000  and  is  used. 

cylinder  revolutions  per  hour  mentioned  Cylinder  Reclamation  and  Prepara- 
above  will  lx:  reached.  tion — Plating  and  grinding  equipment 

Two  complete  presses  of  five  cylinder  include  many  innovations,  though  the 
units  each,  which  can  be  increased  to  process  of  plating  is  fundamentally  the 

same  as  the  standard  copper  sulphate 
bath  method.  More  efficient  means  of 
providing  electrical  contact  with  the 
cylinder  while  it  is  being  revolved  in 
the  plating  bath  are  provided.  Continu¬ 
ous  circulating  filters  msure  that  the 
bath  will  always  be  clean  and  an  auto¬ 
matic  electric  alarm  signals  when  the 
proix:r  weight  of  copiter  has  been  de¬ 
posited.  .After  plating,  the  cylinder  is 
lilted  out  on  the  overhead  trolley  and 
placed  in  a  grinding  machine  where  it 
rests  in  identical  bearings  to  those  in 
the  presses.  This  grinding  and  polish¬ 
ing  machine  was  built  by  R.  Hoe  & 
Company  for  the  News  and  provides, 
through  an  unusual  cam  action,  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  oscillation  of  the  grinding  stone 
and  polishing  head  while  the  operation 
is  in  progress.  There  are  three  plating 
tanks  and  two  grinders  in  use,  with  pro¬ 
vision  for  two  more  when  they  are 
needed. 

OPENS  DOWNTOWN  OFFICE 


II.  .\rmand  de  Masi 


G.  A.  Friess 


Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  Out¬ 
grows  Old  Quarters  at  144  Union 

Doubled  space  is  now  being  utilized 
in  the  new  downtown  office  of  the 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal,  at  Second 
and  Union  streets.  The  ground  floor 
office  accommodates  the  regular  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  department  and  also  af¬ 
fords  space  for  several  salesmen's  desks 
for  the  display  advertising  force.  In 

. .  . . . .  seven  nrils  each,  have  been  installed,  the  classified  department  there  is  gen- 

roto  printing  as  it  is  done  by  the  News  The  press  rtumi  floftr  plan  is  laid  out  •■‘''ous  counter  space  for  the  public  and 

are  the  same  as  in  all  roto  plants,  the  for  four  future  seven-unit  presses,  there  also  is  ample  room  for  the  filing 

presses  by  which  this  printing  is  done  Presses  are  of  the  unit  type  and  each  of  newspapers  from  the  past  month  for 
are  greatly  different  from  any  which  consists  of  the  five  units  and  a  standard  sale  to  the  public, 

have  ever  been  built  before  and  were  high  siH:ed  Goss  newspaix:r  folder.  Thus  .A  chute  leading  into  the  basement 

manufactured  by  the  Goss  Printing  the  News  is  now  able  to  print  two  de-  "''H  fic  used  for  the  quick  unloading  of 
Press  Company  on  the  News  specifica-  liveries,  32_,(K)U  per  hour  each,  of  16-  bundles  of  newspapers.  There  is  addi- 

page  tabloid  size  rotogravure  sections,  tional  storage  space  in  the  basement  and 
The  first  impression  side  of  the  sheet  also  a  large  table  to  be  used  by  carriers 
will  be  in  monotone  and  the  remaining 
pages  may  be  printed  in  four  colors. 

If  desired,  the  presses  may  be  run 
“straight,”  giving  a  total  of  four  deliv¬ 
eries  of  8-page  tabloid  i)aix.Ts  at  32,000 

per  hour  each,  as  the  folders  are  demand  and  a  further  step  to  co-operate 
tion  to  squeeze  the  paper  onto  the  cyl-  double.  In  this  case,  there  will  be  four  in  every  w’ay  with  those  who  have  busi- 
inder,  and  the  press  is  ready  to  run.  monotone  and  four  four-color  pages  per  ness  to  transact  with  us,”  said  Col. 

One  radical  departure  from  previous  l^per.  .lames  Hammond,  publisher.  He  ex¬ 

designs  in  this  new  unit  type  press  Without  going  into  lengthy  detail,  pressed  confidence  in  mid- South  condi- 
is  apparent  at  a  glance,  in  the  solidity  some  others  of  the  innovations  in  the  tions. 
and  rigidity  of  the  whole.  This  is  ne-  new  gravure  press  are  listed  below.  The 
cessary  because  the  ultimate  speed  of  I'st  is  far  from  complete,  but  serves  to 
this  press  will  be  25,000  cylinder  revo-  show  the  type  of  changes  from  past  de¬ 
signs  that  were  made: 

1.  Cline  reel  stand  and  semi-high 
speed  paster  is  used. 

2.  Drive  motors  and  shafts  are  on 


tions. 

Preparation  of  the  press  for  printing 
i.s  relatively  simple : — The  etched  copper 
cylinders  are  carried  to  the  press  on 
the  overhead  monorail  system  and 
locked  in  place  in  the  bearings.  Then 
the  doctor  blade  is  adjusted  and  the 
rubber  press  roller  brought  into  posi- 


and  street  sellers  in  sorting  and  ar¬ 
ranging  their  newspapers. 

“We  have  outgrown  our  former 
downtown  office  and  this  new,  enlarged 
loeation  is  in  keeping  with  the  public 


“MIKE”  USED  TO  MAKE 
HEADLINES  FIT 

Copy  Editor  of  New  York  Journal 
Find*  More  Accurate  Counting 
Saves  Precious  Minutes 
at  Deadline 

By  Ch.vrles  S.  Zack 
Production  of  the  new  “modern”  type 
faces  for  use  in  newspaper  headlines 
has  not  been  accompanied  by  revision 
of  copyreading 
practices  from 
standards  of  the 
old  “Cheltenham 
condensed”  days. 
As  a  consequence 
the  greater  vari- 
ance  of  unit 
widths  in  these 
new  types  has 
meant  more  head¬ 
lines  come  back 
from  the  compos¬ 
ing  room  with 
the  pencilled 
notation  “too 
long.” 

H.  Armand  de  Masi,  chief  copy  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  XccO  York  Evening  Jounial, 
has  solved  the  problem  for  his  copy- 
readers  by  taking  micrometer  measure¬ 
ments  of  every  matrix  in  the  36  and 
42-point  Erbar  fonts.  By  using  this 
micrometer  scale,  or  “mike,”  as  Mr.  de 
Masi’s  copyreaders  have  dubbed  it,  ac¬ 
curate  counts  are  obtained  down  to  the 
last  ten  thousandths  of  an  inch. 

“It  requires  perhaps  a  minute  or  so 
of  mathematics — simple  addition,”  says 
Mr.  de  Masi,  “to  total  up  a  doubtful 
line  on  the  ‘mike,’  but  the  result  is 
absolute  certainty  that  the  line  will  or 
will  not  fit. 

“This  saves  anywhere  from  five  to 
ten  minutes  that  would  be  lost  if  the 
long  headline  went  to  the  composing 
r<  Kjm. 

“Illustrating  the  value  of  the  microm¬ 
eter  count,  we  find,  for  instance,  that 
the  line  ‘Bruno  Brood.s,’  in  36-point 
Erbar  caps,  counting  ‘units,’  makes 
a  good-lix)king  full  line  with  the  space 
810  ten-thousandths  of  an  inch  wide. 

“On  the  other  hand,  the  micrometer 
reveals  that  also  the  line  ‘Jessie  Sees 
Jail,’  counting  14^2  units  in  the  same 
type,  also  fits,  with  even  wider  spacing 
than  in  ‘Bruno  Broods’  line.  Each 
space  in  the  ‘Jessie  Sees  Jail’  line  is 
1,165  ten-thousandths  of  an  inch. 

“The  column  wirlth  count  on  the 
‘mike’  is  20,000— that  is,  20.000  ten- 
thousandths,  or  two  inches.  VVe  ordi¬ 
narily  allow  a  minimum  of  700  ten- 
thousandths  of  an  inch  count  for  each 
space,  although  this  may  be  shaved 
somewhat  in  emergencies.” 


of  pigment  in  the  fountain  due  to  the 
solvent  having  been  evaporated.  This 
is  usually  a  source  of  trouble  in  gra¬ 
vure  work.  The  storage  and  mixing  ink 


lutions  per  hour,  per  delivery 

Printing  at  high  speeds  demands  air¬ 
tight  ink  fountains  because  of  the  vola¬ 
tile  nature  of  the  ink,  which  must  dry 
on  the  sheet  before  reaching  a  second  the  floor  below,  leaving  a  clear  passage 
impression  or  color.  The  fountain  used  around  the  press. 

in  this  press  provides  this  air-tight  fea-  3.  Paper  as  it  leaves  the  reel  is 
ture,  covering  all  but  a  slight  opening  brushed  and  the  dust  removed  by  suc- 
where  the  cylinder  emerges.  The  ink  tion. 

in  the  presses  is  in  constant  circulation  4.  Automatic  tension  devices  control 

from  the  fountain  supply  tank,  to  insure  the  weh  through  the  press. 

uniform  consistency,  and  no  building  up  5.  Static  elimination  will  prevent 

sparks. 

6.  Paper  break  detectors  stop  the 
press  in  case  of  a  break. 

_  7.  Impression  cylinders  are  automat- 

tanks  are  located  on  the  floor  below  the  ically  lifted  when  the  press  stops, 
press  room  in  a  completely  fireproof  8.  Impression  cylinders  are  water 
room.  All  ink  pipes  are  of  brass  with  cooled  to  remove  frictional  heat, 
welded  joints  and  tliere  are  no  sharp  9.  Drying  drums  are  electrically 
corners  where  pigment  might  settle  out.  heated  instead  of  steam.  Thermostats 
The  ink  tanks  can  be  stirred  with  control  the  temperature, 
stirrers  driven  by  explosion-proof  mo-  10.  Automatic  pressure  regulators 

tors,  also  to  prevent  settling.  The  press _ 

and  ink  equipment  are  designed  to  oper¬ 
ate  at  spe^s  of  16000  cylinder  revolu¬ 
tions  per  hour  using  the  type  of  roto¬ 
gravure  inks  which  are  now  on  the 
market,  whereas  ordinary  roto  presses 
have  been  limited  to  6,000  or  7,500  cyl¬ 
inder  revolutions  per  hour  using  these 
inks.  A  new  design  of  air  drier  on  this 
press  dries  the  printed  sheet  and  ex- 


DEPTH  GAUGES 

ALL  MAKES 

E.  T.  SULLEBARGER  CO. 


116  JOHN  STREET 


NEW  YORK 


Mechanical  Progress  in  Newsprinting 
Is  Paralleled  by  Wood  Developments 


The  volume  of  news  you  crowd  into  your 
pages  through  the  mechanical  agency  of  a 
Wood  Dry  Mat  is  as  nothing  compared  to  the 
volume  of  experience  and  scientific  knowledge 
which  has  been  crowded  into  the  Wood  mat 
before  it  reaches  your  stereo  room.  That  is 
why  Wood  Dry  Mats  are  preferred  stock  with 
the  stereotypers. 


FLONC  aMOKMLAnON 

HOOSKS  FALLS.  N  Y 
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OFFICIALS  DISCUSS  NEW 
GOSS  UNITUBE 

New  Lockout,  Timken  Bearings, 
Other  Improvements  Cited 
As  Valuable  For 
Small  Dailies 


NEW  GOSS  UNITUBE  PRESS  IN  CHICAGO 


Introduction  of  Goss  Printing  Press 
Company’s  Unitube  Press,  which  em¬ 
ploys  a  new  type  of  stereotype  plate,  is 
viewed  as  a  new  solution  to  medium- 
size  newspapers’  printing  problems,  it 
was  pointed  out  by  Goss  officials  in 
Chicago  this  week.  Many  small  dailies 
have  for  many  years  recognized  an  ad¬ 
vantage  in  the  tubular  type  press  which 
permits  a  two-page  jump  in  the  delivery 
of  products  from  two  to  24  pages.  Re¬ 
cent  efforts  have  been  directed  toward 
improving  the  printed  product  at  the 
high  speeds  of  modern  presswork. 

An  improved  lock-up  on  the  new  press 
holds  the  stereotype  plate  in  tension  on 
the  plate  cylinder,  so  that  it  hugs  the 
surface  at  all  points,  Goss  officials  ex¬ 
plained  to  Editor  &  Publisher.  This 
prevents  possibility  of  the  plate  climb¬ 
ing  the  plate  stop  and  damaging  the  im¬ 
pression  cylinder.  It  also  does  away 
with  slurred  impressions,  because  the 
plate  cannot  lift.  Quality  printing  can 
be  produced  on  this  press  at  sustained 
spe^s  of  36,000  to  40,000  copies  per 
hour,  according  to  Goss  officials. 

The  new  tension  lock  plate  is  broached 
out,  leaving  two  lugs  on  the  inner  edge. 
A  single  lock-up  device  on  the  solid 
steel  plate  cylinder  grips  these  lugs 
with  one  operation.  Two  plates  are 
butted  together  at  the  center  of  the 
cylinder  and  against  an  adjustab'-  plate 
stop  on  the  gear  side  of  the  press.  There 
is  no  need  for  a  projecting  end  clamp. 
Disap{)earing  clips  are  eliminated,  and 
special  equipment  for  double  page 
spreads  is  no  longer  required. 

Preloaded  Timken  Tapered  Roller 
Bearings  are  used  for  mounting  plate 
and  impression  cylinders,  as  on  the  Goss 
high  speed  anti-friction  press.  This  is 


Operating  improvements  of  the  new  Unitube  are  explained  in  the  arronipanying 
story  on  this  page. 


designed  to  eliminate  the  pounding  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  plate  against  the  blanket 
when  crossing  the  gutter.  Cylinder 
jumps  are  guarded  against  bv  locking 
the  eccentric  in  the  frames  on  its  loaded 
side. 

Ink  is  fed  from  a  fountain  of  extra 
large  capacity  into  the  inking  mechan¬ 
ism  hy  doctor  roller  arrangement.  .\ 
measured  and  predetermined  quantity 
of  ink  for  each  page  is  positively  taken 
from  the  fountain  and  delivered  to  the 
inking  mechanism.  There  is  no  change 
in  color  from  threading  to  the  highest 
speeds  of  the  cylinders,  it  is  stated. 

On  each  unit,  it  is  possible  to  print 
one  color  and  black  on  bf)th  sides  of 
each  web.  or  if  desired,  the  whole  unit 
may  be  used,  and  black  can  be  printed 


f.n  one  side  of  the  web  with  two  colors 
and  black  on  the  opjiosite  side. 

IncoriRirating  four  comnlete  printing 
couples  in  each  unit,  the  new  press  pro¬ 
vides  for  expansion  without  alterations 
of  the  press  frame.  It  permits  the  print¬ 
ing  of  approximately  15,000  papers 
without  a  roll  change,  delivers  light  or 
heavy  prcxlucts  with  folded  edge  for¬ 
ward,  and  provides  for  the  shortest  pos¬ 
sible  color  leads. 


KANTROWITZ  TO  SPEAK 

Paper  Mill  Superintendent  to  Meet 
in  Richmond 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Richmond,  \'a..  May  10 — M.  S. 
Kantrowitz,  technical  director  of  the 
government  printing  office  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  will  be  the  principal  speaker  at 
the  loth  annual  convention  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Pull)  &  Paper  Mill  Superintend¬ 
ents’  Association,  to  be  held  at  the 
Hotel  John  Marshall  here  June  5,  6 
and  7.  Mr.  Kantrowitz  will  discuss 
"Paiier  Troubles  Encountered  at  the 
Government  Printing  Office.” 

A  paper  will  also  be  presented  at 
this  meeting  by  Cash  Bryan,  of  the 
Strathmore  Paper  Company,  and  George 
1).  Ormsbee,  of  the  Toledo  Scale  Com¬ 
pany,  discussing  "Toledo  Beater  Con¬ 
trol.”  Motion  pictures  will  be  used  to 
illustrate  this  lecture. 

Another  lecture  will  be  given  by  E. 
S.  Berges,  of  Ansonia,  Conn.,  discuss¬ 
ing  "The  Importance  of  the  Calendar 
Stack  in  Paper  Manufacture”.  Dis¬ 
cussions  from  the  floor  also  will  be  in 
order. 

Charles  Champion,  of  the  Millers 
balls  Paper  Company,  of  Millers  Falls, 
Mass,  will  preside  at  the  convention. 


ELMO  DUFF  STEPS  UP 

Elmo  Duff  has  been  appointed  as¬ 
sistant  manager  of  the  type  merchan¬ 
dising  department,  American  Type 
Founders.  Mr.  Duff  liegan  his  career 
with  the  A.  T.  F.  years  ago  in  Chicago 
and  came  East  when  the  .A.  T.  F.  Jer¬ 
sey  City  plant  was  built. 


MORE  PRINTERS  EMPLOYED 

Camden  Union  Is  Host  at  Confer¬ 
ence  of  250  Men 

Rcixirts  indicating  increased  business, 
a  pick-up  in  employment  and  optimism 
for  the  future  featured  the  quarterly 
meeting  of  the  Union  Printers’  League 
of  New  Jersey,  in  Camden,  N.  J.,  April 
28. 

The  Camden  Typographical  Union 
was  host  at  the  conference  which  at¬ 
tracted  250  representatives  from  all 
typographical  unions  in  the  state.  A 
get-together  meeting  was  held  the  night 
before  at  the  Plaza  Club  Hotel,  while 
a  dinner  and  business  meeting  were  held 
.April  28.  It  was  voted  to  hold  the  July 
conference  at  Dunellen,  N.  J. 


FROM  COAST  TO  COAST... 

....from  Canada  to  Texas! 
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SANTA  ANA  PLANT  IS 
CONVERTED  GARAGE 


NEW  HOME  FOR  WGN  RISES  IN  CHICAGO 


New  Coest  Daily  Launched  In  Com¬ 
pact  Building,  With  Its  Slogan 
“As  a  Good-Natured 
Newspapers” 

With  the  publication  on  May  1  of 
Vol.  1,  No.  1,  of  the  Santa  Ana  Journal, 
that  city  welcomed  into  its  life  a  second 
daily  paper.  The  plant  is  housed  in 
10,000  square  feet  of  space  provided  by 
the  remodelling  and  conversion  of  two 
garage  buildings,  joining  at  the  angle, 
and  forming  an  L-shaped  structure. 

The  business  and  editorial  activities 
center  in  the  section  fronting  on  Fifth 
Street,  and  the  mechanical  departments 
are  housed  in  the  section  opening  into 
Bush  Street. 

This  arrangement  makes  jKJssible 
direct-line  production  from  typewriter 
to  delivery  truck,  since  all  departments 
are  on  one  floor,  and  arranged  in  se¬ 
quence. 

The  main  door  leads  into  a  public 
lobby,  where  a  U-shaped  counter  pro¬ 
vides  easy  contact  between  employees 
and  the  public.  The  telei)lione  switch¬ 
board  is  situated  in  such  a  iK)sition  that 
the  operator  can  assist  in  receiving 
visitors.  To  the  right  is  the  office  of 
E.  F.  Elfstrom,  business  manager,  and 
immediately  back  of  this  room  is  the 
advertising  department  with  ample  desk 
space.  In  corresponding  ijositions  on 
the  left  are  the  office  of  the  editor, 

Ray  Felton,  and  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment. 

Adjoining  the  editorial  department, 
but  separate  from  it,  is  a  teletype  room 
where  two  high-speed  A.  P.  printers 
are  located.  They  feed  copy  directly 
into  the  editorial  room  through  slots 
in  the  wall.  The  back  wall  of  the 
teletype  room  is  used  for  maps. 

Partitions  iKJtween  the  public  lobby, 
editorial  and  advertising  departments, 
and  the  offices  of  editor  and  business 
manager  are  seven  feet  high,  glassed 

at  the  top  to  assure  plentiful  natural  DEVICE  REDUCES  CORE  EXPENSE 
light  from  windows  and  skylights. 

Back  of  the  editorial  department, 

.separated  by  a  solid  wall  of  masonry, 
is  the  composing  room,  with  a  battery 
of  five  Intertypes,  including  a  Model 
G  equipped  with  quadding  and  center¬ 
ing  flevice,  and  a  new  Moore  saw,  for 
head  work  and  display  composition. 

Close  at  hand  are  a  Ludlow  caster  and 
an  Elrod  strip  casting  machine.  Be¬ 
tween  these  and  the  Hoe  press  are  a 
Duplex  mat  machine  and  a  four-ton 
capacity  Meyal  pot. 

The  two-unit  press,  with  the  former 
located  l)etween  the  units,  is  of  the  lineal 
quad  type,  and  turns  out  32  pages  at  a 
capacity  36,000  copies  an  hour.  It  is 
driven  by  a  40-horsepower  motor,  with 
a  5-h.  p.  starter. 

The  Journal’s  body  type  is  the  In¬ 
tertype  Ideal  News.  8  point  on  an  854 
point  slug.  News  heads  are  set  in  the 
Mergenthaler  Ebar  and  Vogue.  The 
top  heads  are  in  the  familiar  inverted 
pyramid  style,  with  smaller  heads  flush 
left  in  upper  and  lower. 

Adjoining  the  press  room  is  a  large 
st)ace  for  paper  storage,  and  nearer  the 
Bush  Street  side  and  accessible  to  the 
driveway,  the  mailing  room.  The  ma¬ 
chine  shop  is  located  in  a  corner  oppo¬ 
site  the  mailing  room. 

The  Journal  is  published  by  the  Santa 
Ana  Journal,  Inc.,  of  which  John  P 
Scripps,  Roy  Pinkerton,  E.  F.  Elfstrom 
and  Ray  W.  Felton  are  sole  stock¬ 
holders.  It  is  independent  in  politics, 
and  has  adopted  as  its  slogan,  “A  Good 
Natured  Newspaper.”  The  street  sale 
price  is  2  cents.  M.  C.  Mbgenson  Co., 

IiK.,  is  its  national  representative. 

A  feature  of  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  is  the  accommodations  provided 
for  reporters.  A  long  table  was  espe¬ 
cially  constructed,  with  places  for  four 
typewriter  and  drawer  space  for  be¬ 
longings  and  individual  files.  This  pro¬ 
vides  more  flat  desk  space  for  reporters 
than  would  four  separate  desks,  and 
eliminates  the  possibility  of  desks  be¬ 
coming  separated  and  collecting  dirt 
and  scrap  paper  between  and  behind 
them. 


Wa 

electri( 
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Work  on  the  exterior  of  the  Chicago  Tribune's  new  radio  studio  building,  just 
north  of  Tribune  Tower  at  430  N.  Michigan  avenue,  is  nearing  completion. 
Concrete  has  been  poured  for  the  floor  of  the  ground  level  studio  theatre  and 
within  a  few  weeks  the  roof  will  he  completed.  The  $300,000  edifice  will  house 
the  Tribune's  radio  station  WGN.  It  is  expected  that  the  building  will  he 
opened  by  Aug.  1. 


PUBLISHED  76-PAGE  PAPER 

A  76-page  “Progress  Edition”  on 
April  19  marked  the  45th  anniversary 
of  the  Lawrence  (Mass.)  Evening 
Tribune  and  the  67th  year  of  the  Law¬ 
rence  Daily  Eagle.  A  letter  of  con¬ 
gratulation  from  President  Roosevelt 
was  rcpriKluced. 


Adapter  Allows  Unwinding  of  Paper  INTERTYPE  SHOWS  GAIN 

in  Either  Direction  .  O'nsolidated  statanent  of  opera¬ 

tions  ot  the  Iiitcrtxpe  Corporation  for 
Cline  Iflectric  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  has  the  three  months  ending  March  31, 
announced  the  addition  of  the  Cline-  1935,  shows  gross  profits  before  de- 
Taylor  Core  Adapter  for  non-return-  predation  of  $3.50,023.27,  with  net  earn- 
able  cores  of  standard  paper  rolls.  The  ings  of  $57,544.20.  The  net  earnings 

, - 1  for  the  three  months  ending  March  31, 

.  1934,  were  $40,889.26. 
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UNIFORM 


Certified 

DRV  MATS 


^ PRESSMEN  TO  HONOR  CHIEF 

The  Boston  Newspaper  Pressmen's 
Union,  No.  3,  will  honor  its  president. 
John  N.  Bailaracco,  at  a  testimonial 

- ^ -  haiKiuet  and  dance  at  the  Hotel  Brad- 

Cline-Taylor  Core  Adapter  ford.  May  20. 

adapter  is  of  such  design  that  the  paper 
can  he  unwound  in  either  direction. 

These  adapters  can  be  used  with 
non-returnable  cores  in  connection  with 
standard  spindles  that  are  mounted  on 
press  brackets,  or  used  with  standard 
reels.  The  adapters  fit  snugly  in  the 
core  and  automatically  center  the  roll 
on  chucks  or  spindles.  When  the  paiier  I 
is  run  off  the  core  the  adapter  can  lie 
removed  by  first  withdrawing  the  key.  I 
The  non-returnable  core  is  then  dis¬ 
posed  of  and  the  adapter  used  in  other 
rolls. 

Use  of  this  adapter  is  designed  to 
reduce  core  expense,  including  original 
core  cost,  freight  on  cores  while  in 
the  roll,  stripping,  labor  of  storing, 
loading  into  a  car  for  return,  freight  on 
return  cores,  etc.  It  has  been  calculated 
that  there  is  a  .saving  of  11  cents  per 
ton  of  paper  between  the  cost  of  return¬ 
able  cores  and  non-returnable  cores. 


Reduce  preasnre  in  flBotd- 
ing,  saee  dme  in  scoceb- 
ing  and  cast  wiefa  lesi 
heat.  Reliable  for  every  . 
dry  mat  need. 

^  CEKTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION 
MAOISON  AVENVt  NCW  TOU.  N.T> 

MADE  IN  TUt  V.tA. 


ELROD  EQUIPMENT  BOUGHT 

The  following  newspaiiers  have  re¬ 
cently  adde<l  Elrod  equipment ;  Chula 
Cista  (Cal.)  Star;  Scranton  (Pa.) 
.Scrantonian :  nnmlclyn  (N.  Y.)  Chat; 
and  Mcadz'ille  (Pa.)  Tribune. 


60  YEARS  ON  N.  Y.  SUN 

William  J.  French,  assistant  foreman 
of  the  pressroom  of  the  A-ezu  York  Sun, 
completed  60  years  of  active 


service 
He  is 

76  years  old.  Mr.  French  was  honored 
May  6  when  Sun  employes  from  all  de¬ 
partments  gathered  to  present  their 
felicitations.  Mr.  French’s  father,  the 
late  Goodlet  French,  also  served  the 


Page  Proofs 
Per  Hour 


Beam  Focuaed  on  Paper  Stopa  Preaa 
When  Web  Breaka — Device 
Alao  Opena  Compoaing 
Room  Door 

iSfiecial  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  May  7— An 
electric  “eye”  which  detects  paper  roll 
breaks  and  immediately  stops  the  press 
was  patented  this  week  with  a  portion 
of  the  rights  assigned  to  Johnstone 
Vance,  editor  of  the  New  Britain 
(Conn.)  Herald,  who  has  applied  the 
usefulness  of  the  invention  to  practical 
newspaper  production. 

The  feasibility  of  applying  the  elec¬ 
tric  eye  to  presses,  as  well  as  in  other 
technical  phases  of  newspapering,  has 
been  demonstrated  many  times,  and  the 
“electric  eye”  as  such  is  already  cov¬ 
ered  by  patents.  However,  several 
phases  of  this  new  application  of  the 
device  have  not  been  patented  previous¬ 
ly- 

Mr.  Vance  e.xplained  his  application 
to  Editor  &  Publisher  as  follows : 

“Our  control  operates  by  reflected 
light.  A  box  mounted  over  the  web 
folder  side  of  the  unit  contains  an  in¬ 
candescent  bulb  and  photo-electric  cell. 
The  lx)x  is  partitioned  and  hinged. 

“In  the  dowTi  position  of  the  box  the 
light  must  travel  to  the  paper  and  re¬ 
turn.  Lifting  the  box  up  allows  the 
light  to  travel  direct  from  the  bulb  to 
the  cell.  When  the  box  is  down,  when 


Vandercook  No.  325 A  Power 
Proof  Press  is  a  modern  press  for 
fast-moving  newspapers. 

Forward-looking  publishers 
know  the  advantages  of  giving 
advertisers  good  proofs,  quickly 
— and  in  ample  quantities  for 
checking  and  advance  posting. 
This  is  easy  with  the  Vandercook 
No.  325A. 

Learn  why  all  major  newspa¬ 
pers  in  New  York  City  operate  No. 
325A  Presses  or  the  No.  23  shown 
below.  Write  NOW. 


basement.  Circulation,  pressrooms, 
stereotype  casting  equipment  and  de¬ 
spatch  loading  arrangements  are  to  oc¬ 
cupy  the  ground  floor.  Publishing, 
engineering  and  electrical  controls  will 
occupy  the  mezzanine  floor.  Compos¬ 
ing,  moulding,  and  jobbing  steretotyp- 
ing  department  will  be  located  on  the 
first  floor,  having  direct  access  to  the 
first  floor  of  the  existing  building 
wherein  will  be  located  the  editorial 
departments. 

The  building  is  to  be  of  steel  and  re¬ 
inforced  concrete  with  natural  lighting 
as  a  feature  for  the  reason  that  road¬ 
ways  exist  on  the  four  sides  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  structure. 


_  the  box 

the  there  reflected 

the  press 

the  up  the  travels 

across  on  an  does 

for  each  also  the  press 

to  be  rethreaded  easily.  We  need  only  . 

throw  the  box  up,  a  simple  operation.  Sir  Keith  Murdoch 

There  are  several  patentalile  fea¬ 
tures:  One  relay  operates  all  units.  We  printing  presses,  and  their  work  should 
have  developed  a  control,  or  tuning  de-  be  carried  through  in  the  most  corn- 
vice,  to  compensate  for  color  on  page,  modious  premises.  Tlie  Melbourne 
We  have  a  unique  construction  the  re-  company  has  proved  the  wisdom  of  this 
lay  box,  and  in  the  fourth  place  have  a  line  of  policy.  All  our  expenditure  in 
simple  device  to  check  revolutions’  of  plant  and  other  development  has  come 
newsprint  rolls  in  case  of  a  break.  This  back  to  us  in  the  form  of  public  appre- 
is  actuated  by  the  same  impulse  as  the  ciation  expressed  in  greater  sales  and 
stop  device.”  greater  good-will.” 

Vance  has  used  the  electric  “eye”  in  Sir  Keith  is  now  on  a  tour  of  the 
his  plant  for  automatic  opening  and  United  States  and  Canada, 
shutting  of  the  doors  leading  from  his  The  Herald,  Sir  Keith  said,  was  the 
rfitorial  to  composing  rooms.  Reflect-  first  publishing  house  in  Australia  to  go 
ing  upon  its  possibilities  as  a  means  of  to  50,000  a  hour  high-speed  press.  This 
instantaneously  stopping  a  press  when  was  a  Hoe  of  three  units  and  one  pair 
new'sprint  rolls  tear  or  break,  he  ex-  of  folders  installed  a  year  ago.  A  still 
perimented  and  in  collaboration  with  later  type  of  the  same  manufacturer  is 
Horace  H.  Raymond  of  Berlin,  Conn.,  now  in  oiieration.  Of  four  units  and  a 
developed  the  article  which  is  now  pro-  pair  of  folders,  it  is  of  the  anti-friction 
tected  by  patent,  Raymond  doing  the  roller-bearing  type, 
technical  work.  ^  An  important  change  in  the  process 

Another  _  mechanism  operated  from  engraving  department  is  the  installation 
the  same  impulse  checks  the  rolls  of  of  the  first  Chemco  Strip-film  camera 
paper  at  the  ends  of  the  press  in  order  in  Australia.  If  it  proves  adaptable 
that  there  will  be  no  slaclmess  of  paper,  to  Australian  conditions,  it  would  be 
gives  Elditor  Vance,  his  co-inventor  followed  by  others.  It  was  claimed  to 
Raymimd,  and  the  Stanley  Works  of  eliminate  6  ouv  of  15  operations  associ- 
Wew  Britain,  Conn.,  which  is  an  as-  ated  with  the  present  wet-  or  dry-plate 
signee  of  part  of  the  rights,  the  ex-  method. 

The  stereo  department,  the  foundry 
portion  of  which  was  being  transferred 
to  the  machine-room  floor,  has  been 
strengthened  by  a  new  auto-plate  and 
auto-shaver  specially  designed  for  the 
Herald,  and  two  new  Sta-hi  auto-formes 
for  mat  drying.  The  total  cost  of  re¬ 
construction  and  new  equipment  would 
be  in  the  vicinity  of  $500,000. 

The  Brisbane  Courier-Mail  is  to  have 
an  entirely  new  $75,000  home.  The  site 
has  a  frontage  to  Queen  Street  of  82 
feet  by  a  depth  of  137  feet  to  Isles 
Lane.  The  building  is  to  be  a  steel  and 
reinforced  concrete  structure  with  a 
facade  on  two  frontages  of  finished 
stonework. 

Features  of  the  building  will  be  a 

— -  -  - -  polished  marble  vestibule  and  a  corn- 

monthly  publication  covering  all  pletely  air-con'ditioned  interior.  Sound 
■s  of  the  merchandising  and  selling  proofing  will  be  carried  out  extensively, 
ictrical  equipment  will  appear  early  The  basement  will  house  reeling  ar- 
1  under  the  title  Western  Home  rangements.  ventilation  and  air  condi- 
wHt  Dealer.  Consolidated  West-  tioning  equipment.  The  ground  floor 
‘lagazines  Co.,  837  S.  Flower  will  have  the  vestibule  circulation, 
,  Los  Angeles,  are  publishers,  with  cashier’s,  pressrooms,  publishing,  job- 
lan  C.  Schimpff  in  charge  of  the  bing  and  stereotype  casting  departments. 

The  first  floor  will  be  for  commercial. 


top-watch 

ACCURACY 


in  production  schedules 

is  only  possible  when 
you  eliminate  delays  in 
your  stereotyping  room. 
That’s  why  so  many 
newspapers  have  Stand¬ 
ardized  on 


Good  Proofs 
Per  Minute 


No.  23  Vandercook  Electric  Proof 
Press  gives  good  proofs  up  to  six 
full  columns  wide  at  the  rate  of 
40  per  minute. 

This  new,  compact,  high-speed 
press  is  equipped  with  special 
Vandercook  impression  cylinder 
and  rubber  rollers  insuring  good 
proofs  from  forms  and  galleys  that 
vary  as  much  as  .015  in  height. 

Necessary  equipment  to  the 
large  newspaper  where  speed  is 
important.  Mail  the  coupon  or 
write  for  complete  information 
and  prices. 


MORLEY 

MATS 


They  give  deep,  sharp, 
accurate  impressions 
with  low  moulding  pres¬ 
sure — and  that  protects 
type  and  plates;  pro¬ 
longs  life  of  moulding 
blankets. 

They’re  flexible — quick- 
scorching — and  mill- 
conditioned  to  control 
shrink. 

Samples  for  test  in  your 
own  plant?  Certainly! 

MORLEY  BUTTON 

MANUFACTURINIG  COMPANY 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire 

6  E  st  11th  Street 


LINOTYPES  INSTALLED 

Linotypes  recently  have  been  installed 
by  the  following  papers:  L’ltalia,  San 
Francisco;  Kansas  City  (Kan.)  Adver- 
^^t^ffntvorth  (Kan.)  Times; 
Monitor  and  New  Hampshire  Patriot, 
Concord,  N.  H. ;  Leominster  (Mass.) 
Enterprise  (Two-in-One  Model  14) ; 
Schewetady  (N.Y.)  Union-Star  (Two- 
m-One  Model  26);  Durham  (N.  C.) 
Herald  and  Sun  (Two-in-One  Model 
r  I’  ^ii^fown  (Pa.)  Morning  Call; 
Lake  Mills  (Wis.)  Leader. 


VANDERCOOK 
&  SONS.  Inc. 

914  North  Kilpatrick  Avenue.  Chicago 

Please  send  complete  information  on 
No.  325A  and  No.  23  Vandercook  Proof 
Presses. 


Name 


New  York  Office 
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MORE  YEARS  AHEAD 

% 

I 

A  Message  to  thelA*  E.  A. 


■<»«  LINOTYPE  ”•> 


•All  anniversary  is  a  time  for  looking  both  ways. 
A  time  for  taking  just  satisfaction  in  the  accom¬ 
plishments  of  the  past .  .  .  but  also  a  time  for 
taking  a  fresh  look  down  the  path  that  lies 
ahead  for  the  publishing  industry. 

The  newspaper  has  been  beyond  any  ques¬ 
tion  a  vital  factor  in  the  building  of  our  country 
...  of  our  culture  and  institutions.  Its  editor  has 
always  heen  an  important  figure  in  the  life  of  his 
community.  The  part  they  have  played  together 
in  our  economic,  political  and  social  life  can 
never  be  fully  assumed  by  any  more  remote  or 
less  personal  form  of  journalism. 

There  lies  ahead  of  the  community  news¬ 


paper  a  field  of  usefulness  that  must  grow  rather 
than  diminish. 

In  congratulating  the  N.E.A.  on  its  Fiftieth 
Anniversary,  we  cannot  help  but  recall  the  con¬ 
tribution  the  Linotype  has  made  to  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  modern  newspaper. 

We  are  also  keenly  aware  that  the  greater  and 
finer  newspapers  of  tomorrow  will  demand  still 
faster  and  more  flexible  means  of  composition 
which  we  are  already  anticipating  in  our  Re¬ 
search  Laboratories. 

The  first  fifty  years  have  been  full  of  splendid 
achievement.  That  chapter  is  closed.  Another 
chapter  is  waiting  to  be  written. 


MERGEIVTHALER  LIIVOTYPE  COMPANY 

BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  NEW  ORLEANS 

CANADIAN  LINOTYPE,  LIMITED,  TORONTO,  CANADA 

Repregentative*  in  the  Principal  Citiet  of  the  World 


FIFTY  YEARS  OF  jjOl)  LEADERSHIP 


Every  improvement  that  is  made 
in  the  Linotype,  every  new  Lino¬ 
type  face  produced,  means  more 
and  more  composition  done 
quickly  and  economically  by  ma¬ 
chine;  less  and  less  that  must  be 
done  laboriously  and  expensively 
by  hand.  The  Linotype  has  given 
the  printing  world: 

1886  The  First  Commercial 
Linotype  Machine 
1886  The  Slug  as  a  Unit  of 
Composition  Instead  of 
Single  Types 

1886  The  Circulating  Matrix 
1886  The  Spaceband 


1891  The  Power-Driven  Keyboard 
1897  The  42-Pica  Measure 
Machine 

1901  The  Universal  Mold 

1901  The  Two-Letter  Matrix 

1902  The  Four  Mold  Disk 

1903  The  Multiple-Magazine 
Machine 

1903  The  Multiple  Distributor 

1904  The  Front  Removal  of 
Magazines 

1905  The  Recessed  Mold 

1906  The  Quick-Change  Magazine 

1907  The  36-Pica  Measure 
Machine 

1907  The  Sorts  Stacker  and 
Multiple  Sorts  Stacker 


1909  The  Water-Cooled  Mold  Disk 
1909  The  Universal  Knife  Block 
1909  The  Universal  Ejector 
1911  The  Automatic  Font 
Distinguisher 

1914  The  Auxiliary  Magazine 

1917  The  Two-Pitch  Distributor 
Screw 

1918  The  Display  Machine 
1918  The  72-Channel  Magazine 
1918  The  Split  Magazine 
1923  The  Text-and-Display 

Machine  With  Main  and 
Auxiliary  Magazines 
Operated  From  One 
Power-Driven  Keyboard 
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1929  The  Swinging  Keyboard 

1929  The  Wide  Auxiliary 
Magazine 

1932  The  Linolite  Magazine 
1932  The  All-Purpose  Linotype 
1932  The  Two-in-One  Linotype 

1932  The  Self-Qnadder 

1933  The  Power  Shift  of 
Magazines 

1934  The  Universal  Precision 
Knife  Block 

1935  The  Super-Display 
Linotype 

1935  The  Extra  Range 
72-Channel  Magazine 


Linotype  Bodoni 
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